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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  NEW  GERMANY. 

Since  February  6th  the  National  Assembly  of  a  new  and,  let 
us  hope,  a  regenerate  Germany  has  been  in  session  at  Weimar. 
The  choice  of  the  meeting-place  is  one  of  good  omen,  for  not 
(fflly  does  this  little  Thuringian  town  enjoy  distinction  as  an 
historical  centre  of  intellectual  “sweetness  and  light,”  but  it  was 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
German  States,  that  the  first  German  Constitution  was  granted 
by  the  enlightened  Karl  August  just  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  King  of  Prussia,- the  largest  of  those  States,  was  almost  the 
last  of  German  rulers  to  fall  into  line,  and  he  did  it  unwillingly 
even  then. 

The  National  Assembly  is  really  a  constituent  body,  like  the 
Frankfort  National  Assembly  of  1848,  and  its  function,  like  that 
of  its  famous  predecessor,  is  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Germany  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  beginning  in 
national  life.  Some  words  in  Herr  Ebert’s  opening  speech'  take 
us  back  more  than  half  a  century  to  a  fateful  moment  in  Prussian 
and  German  history,  from  which  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the 
present  world-tragedy.  “It  is  only  on  the  broad-beaten  track 
of  Parliamentary  debates  and  decision  by  resolution,”  he  said, 
“that  progress  can  be  made  with  the  pressing  changes  in  the 
economic  and  social  domain  without  destroying  the  Empire  and 
its  economic  position.”  Involuntarily  one  recalls  the  historical 
challenge  to  the  democratic  movements  of  the  day  with  which 
Bismarck  signalised  his  first  acceptance  of  Ministerial  office 
in  September,  1862.  “The  great  questions  of  the  time,”  he  then 
said,  “will  not  be  decided  by  speeches  and  resolutions  of  majori- 
tiefr— that  was  the  mistake  of  1848  and  1849 — but  by  blood  and 
iron.”  Whether  Herr  Ebert  had  these  words  in  mind  or  no,  it 
is  certain  that  if  Germany  is  to  find  her  way  back  to  wholesome 
and  peaceful  ways  she  will  have  to  return  to  the  ideals  of  1848, 
rejecting  much  of  the  teaching  of  her  great  national  hero  and 
of  those  later  statesmen,  of  what  Herr  Ebert  dares  already  to 
cjdl  the  ancien  regime,  who  sought  to  improve  upon  their  master’s 
sinister  example. 

■  Nothing  could  better  justify  the  hope  that  the  German  nation 
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honestly  intends  ite  Constituent  Assembly  to  be  an  earnest  oj 
new  purpose  and  endeavour  than  a  comparison  of  its  party  coo.' 
position  with  that  of  the  dissolved  Imperial  Diet  as  elected  in 
1912.  In  making  this  comparison  it  should  be  premised  thai 
though  since  last  November  almost  all  the  old  parties  have  changej 
their  names  the  change  has  ostensibly  been  made  for  the  purpose ' 
of  emphasising  their  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  popula 
government  as  the  imperative  and  indispensable  need  of  the 
new  time. 

The  voting  strength  of  the  dominant  parties  in  the  late  elec¬ 
tion  and  in  the  last  general  election  of  1912  was  as  follows  (the 


disregarded  votes 

represent  those  of 

the  Poles  and  other  sec- 

tional  groups) : — 

- 

Election  of  January,  1919. 

Election  of  1918. 

No.  of  Votes. 

Per  cent.  No.  of  Votes. 

PercsBt 

Socialists — 

Majority . 

11,130,462  .. 

.  38-7'! 

Independent  ... 

2,187,305  .. 

7-6 1 

...  4,260,400  . 

..  347 

13,317,757  .. 

.  46-3; 

Radicals  (German 

1  '  ' 

Democratic  Party) 

5,261,187  .. 

.  183 

...  1,497,000  . 

..  127 

Centre  (Christian 
People’s  Party) ... 
Conservatiyes  (Ger¬ 

5,686,104  .. 

.  19-7 

...  1,996,800  . 

..  163 

.-:i. 

man  National 

People’s  Party) ... 

2,408,387  .. 

8-4 

...  1,493,600  . 

..  127 

National  Liberals 

(German  People’s 
Party) . 

1,473,976  .. 

.  5‘1 

...  1,662,700  . 

,..  13'6 

The  actual  representation  resulting  from  this  apportionment 
of  votes  was  as  follows  : — 

Election  of  Januory,  1919.  Election  of  1912. 


No.  of  Seats. 

Per  cent. 

No.  of  Seats. 

Per  cent 

Socialists — 

Majority 

165 

Independent ... 

22 

6-2 1 

109 

27 ‘0 

187 

44-4] 

Radicals 

75 

181 

...  46 

116 

Centre  . 

87 

20-7 

88 

22-2 

Conseryatives  ... 

36 

8-6 

71 

17-9 

National  Liberals 

22 

6-2 

...  45 

11-3 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the 
late  elections  is  the  rout  of  feudalist  Conservatism  and  the  coming 
into  its  own  again  of  that  vigorous  body  of  healthy,  progressive 
Liberal  sentiment  which,  largely  owing  to  its  own  fault,  has  not. 
for  a  long  time  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  German  Parlia¬ 
mentary  life.  Conservatism  has,  indeed,  suffered  the  worst  defeat 
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in  its  homeland,  for  the  representatives  of  East  Prussia  in 
the  National  Assembly  comprise  seven  Socialists,  three  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  one  National  Liberal,  as  against  only  two  Conserva¬ 
tives  of  the  old  petrified  type. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  constellation  of  parties  and 
the  composition  of  the  Ministerial  majority  in  the  Weimar 
Assembly  and  in  the  Central  Parliament  which  will  follow  it,  for 
the  figures  already  quoted  point  their  own  moral.  If  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  for  Germany  that  the  Socialists  have  failed  to  secure  a 
clear  majority,  it  is  no  less  fortunate  that  they  are  so  strong 
that  they  will  be  able  to  strike  a  progressive  note  at  the  out¬ 
set  and  later  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  in  tune.  For 
the  present  the  Socialists  continue  to  be  divided  into  the  Majority 
and  Independent  groups,  representing  moderate  and  extreme 
tendencies  respectively. 

Yet  even  were  these  groups  to  make  peace  and  coalesce,  as  they 
yet  may  do,  they  would  be  unable  to  force  their  will  upon  the 
Assembly  and  mould'the  proposed  Constitution  and  New  Germany 
to  their  liking.  A  glance  at  the  foregoing  figures  is  sufficient 
to  convince  anyone  familiar  with  German  party  politics  and  rela¬ 
tions  that  a  majority  sufficiently  homogeneous  for  practical  work 
can  be  created  only  by  an  alliance  of  the  Socialists  with  the 
Democrats  or  Badicals,  and  the  certainty  of  such  an  alliance, 
DOW  and  later,  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  fact  in  the  German 
political  situation. 

As  reconstituted — for  it  has  absorbed  all  that  was  sound  and 
sssimilable  in  the  old  National  Liberal  Party — the  Democratic 
Party  represents  predominantly  the  middle  and  lower  middle 
classes,  including  the  professions,  commerce,  industry,  and 
handicraft,  and,  as  might  be  concluded  from  its  complexion,  it, 
holds  decided  objections  to  legislation  of  a  spoliatory  or  even, 
subject  to  reservations  on  the  subject  of  State  monopolies  in 
natural  resources,  of  a  collectivist  character.  The  Socialists 
know  that  the  co-operation  of  this  party,  w'hich  is  so  essential 
to  them,  must  be  purchased  by  the  postponement  of  their 
cherished  schemes  of  social  revolution,  and  in  that  fact  lies 
security  for  Germany’s  economic  future,  which  means  security 
also  for  whatever  obligations  towards  the  Allies  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have  to  assume. 

While  thus  a  Socialist-Democratic  combination  is  assured,  there 
is  at  least  a  good  chance  of  a  coalition  d  trois,  the  third  group 
being  the  Centre.  My  reasons  for  so  thinking  are  that  the 
Clericals  have  never  as  a  party  formally  alienated  themselves 
from  democracy,  thei^trength  lying,  indeed,  in  the  main  in  the 
attachment  of  the  “small  people,”  both  urban  and  rural,  and  the 
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working  classes,  and  that  no  party  is  less  fond  of  being  left  out' 
in  the  cold.  The  association  of  this  party  with  the  Govemment’ 
in  the  present  crisis  of  national  affairs  would  be  a  blessing  for  '• 
Germany,  for  a  majority  so  formed  would  comprise,  even  withool ' 
the  Independent  Socialists,  78  per  cent,  of  the  Chamber,  and) 
it  would  leave  no  element  in  the  population  unrepresented.  It' 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  small  unattached  parties  will  furtlxt! 
increase  the  total,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  National  Libml- 
Party,  now  a  remnant  of  twenty-three,  will  refuse  its  co-operatko. 
The  fact  that  these  twenty-three  die-hards,  though  declining  to 
fuse  with  the  Kadicals,  like  the  rest  of  the  party,  have  equally: 
refused  to  go  over  to  the  Conservatives,  may  justify  the  hope, : 
now  that  Nationalism  is  at  a  discount,  that  their  Liberalism 
prove  more  robust  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  for  seve^ 
decades. 

Doubts,  as  ungenerous  as  they  are  unjustifiable,  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  hona  fides  of  the  German  constitution-makers. 
No  one  will  share  these  doubts  who  know-s  anything  of  the  Migin ' 
of  the  draft.  This  is  substantially  the  work  of  Dr.  Hugo  Preuss, . 
though  he  is  understood  to  have  taken  counsel  with  certain 
jiolitical  associates  and  jurists  like-minded  with  himself.  Dr. 
Preuss  is  a  professor  of  the  Berlin  Commercial  College  (Handek- 
hochschule) ,  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  wide  circlei 
before  the  war  as  an  active  member  of  the  City  Council,  a  leader 
of  the  Radical  Party,  and  the  historian  of  German  municipal 
government.  In  the  better  days  of  peace  I  knew  Preuss  well  by 
reputation  and  by  his  writings  as  an  earnest  protagonist  of  the  j 
cause  of  democratic  reform,  and  on  the  subject  of  municipil  I 
government  we  had  some  correspondence  in  1913.  As  late  a» 
last  summer  Preuss  addressed  to  me  in  the  German  review,  Neite ' 
Rundschau,  a  temperate  and  manly  “Open  Letter”  criticising 
certain  heads  of  a  recent  indictment  of  mine  of  the  German 
political  system  as  the  ultimate  enemy  which  the  Allies  most 
destroy  if  the  w^ar  w'as  to  give  to  Europe  any  prospect  of  per¬ 
manent  peace.  I  mention  this  fact  because  it  led  to  a  postal 
exchange  of  views  between  us  on  the  same  subject — the  German 
censor,  to  my  surprise,  offering  no  objection — and  because  it 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  proving  by  his  own  words,  uttered 
before  there  was  any  indication  of  Germany’s  military  collapse, 
how  sincere  is  the  attachment  of  this  erudite  and  honourable  man 
to  the  cause  of  democratic  reform. 

“  My  writings,"  he  wrote  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter  of  August 
26th,  “  would  show  that  the  basic  political  conception  which  you  press  upon 
Germany  is  strongly  represented  in  this  country,  too,  and  not  merely  bidm 
the  experiences  of  the  war,  though  these  have  given  to  it  a  terrible  empba**- 
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In  particular  I  combat  precisely  ‘  the  idea  ’  (quoting  your  words)  '  so  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  Western  nations  that  the  security  of  your  country  requires 
that  you  shall  be  governed  instead  of  governing  yourselves,’  and  your  con¬ 
tention,  that  the  cause  of  the  present  alienation  and  estrangement  lies  in  the 
contrast  offered  by  the  German  political  structure  to  those  of  almost  all  other 
nations,  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  my  book.  .  .  . 

“Yes,  the  aim  of  all  our  political  endeavours  is  just  what  you  demand, 
but  to  accept  this  change  at  tho  hands  of  Powers  now  hostile  to  us  is  not 
only  contrary  to  our  national  feeling  of  honour,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
tree  political  development  is  impossible.  .  .  .  With  you  I  regard  the  deter- 
mining  question  of  the  future  as  ‘  whether  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  shall  continue  in  political  matters  to  speak  different  languages,  think 
different  thoughts,  pursue  different  ideals,  and  so  lack  the  basis  of  mutual 
uiderstanding.’  But  is  the  power  of  the  majority,  either  in  battle  or  in  the 
form  of  economic  boycott,  a  possible  means  of  effecting  this  transformation, 
go  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Germany  and  the  world  at  large?  W^e  answer 
‘No,  Germany  must  perfect  the  transformation  herself,’” 

Much  has  happened  since  these  words  were  written,  and  from 
the  controversial  standpoint  this  correspondence  has  no  longer 
any  significance.  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  quotation  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  Preuss’s  aspiration  for  a  democratic  Germany 
is  no  after-thought,  and  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  he  has  drafted  owes  nothing  to  the  pressure  of 
recent  events.  To  which  let  me  add  that  Prenss  has  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  admit  that  the  indictment  of  German  militarism  is 
justified,  or  to  condemn  the  Chauvinism  of  certain  sections  of  his 
countrymen  as  vicious  and  the  product  of  psychic  disease. 

Of  the  genuinely  democratic  spirit  of  the  draft  constitution 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  National  Assembly  to  discuss  and 
shape  to  its  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  How  com¬ 
plete  is  the  break  with  the  past  which  the  draft  implies  can  best 
be  understood  when  we  recall  the  character  of  the  Parliamentary 
system  which  it  is  proposed  to  replace.  The  Imperial  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1871  made  several  concessions  of  importance  to  democracy, 
like  manhood  suffrage,  budget  right,  and  immunity  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  deputies  and  debates,  but  in  essence  it  was  designed  to 
establish  more  firmly  the  old  monarchical  forms,  by  giving  to 
them  a  popular  guarantee,  and  above  all  to  make  certain  the 
domination  of  Prussia  in  the  new  Empire.  This  latter  end  was 
achieved — with  what  success  the  history  of  the  succeeding  four 
decades  shows — by  making  the  revived  emperorship  hereditary, 
instead  of  elective,  as  the  old  had  been ;  by  investing  the  office 
in  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  ;  by  creating  only  one  constitutional 
Minister  (the  Imperial  Chancellor)  and  giving  to  the  Prussian 
Sovereign  the  sole  right  to  nominate  and  remove  him ;  and  by 
vesting  in  the  Emperor  the  executive  authority  and  unrestricted 
control  over  foreign  affairs.  Anything  still  needed  in  order  to 
assert  Prussia’s  primacy  was  secured  by  the  constitution  of  the 
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Federal  Council.  It  is  true  that  in  this  body  Prussia  was  given 
only  17  votes  out  of  58,  so  that  she  needed  13  more  votes  in 
order  to  obtain  a  majority ;  but  as  moot  of  the  small  States  v?ere 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  politics  of  Berlin  she  exercised  a  sort 
of  perpetual  proxy  over  their  votes ;  she  had  also  the  casting  vote 
in  the  event  of  a  tie ;  and  finally  she  filled  the  Presidency,  to 
which  were  attached  far-going  powers. 

If  the  dominant  position  of  Prussia  in  the  Empire  was  secured 
by  these  expedients,  the  independence  of  the  federal  Sovereigns 
as  against  the  representative  Assembly  was  asserted  with  equal 
success  by  the  institution  of  the  Federal  Council.  For  this 
Council  was  not  a  Senate,  as  has  often  been  represented,  but 
merely  a  secret  committee  composed  of  the  i>ersonal  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Sovereigns,  appointed  by  them  and  owing  respon¬ 
sibility  only  to  them — delegates  w^ho  had  a  right  to  speak  at  will 
in  the  Diet,  but  who  could  not  be  spoken  to,  yet  who  had  an 
unconditional  veto  upon  legislation  and  all  other  acts  and  decisions 
of  the  Diet.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  body  w’as  elected  by  man¬ 
hood  suffrage,  so  that,  but  for  an  antiquated  system  of  distribn- 
tion  of  seats,  it  would  have  been ,  in  composition ,  one  of  the  most 
representative  Legislatures  in  Europe.  Checked  and  flouted  at 
every  turn  by  the  Federal  Council,  however,  its  influence  upon 
legislation  and  general  policy  was  almost  altogether  negative. 
It  had  no  more  power  to  remove  a  Minister  than  to  dethrone  tbe 
Emperor  himself ;  it  could  discuss  everything  under  the  sun  except 
the  sacred  person  of  that  unheroic  potentate ;  it  could  pass 
resolutions  to  its  heart’s  content ;  bnt  it  could  do  nothing  and 
decide  nothing  “on  its  own.” 

The  draft  constitution  of  Weimar  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
entire  paraphernalia  of  the  past  semi-absolutism.  To-day  there 
are  still  monarchs  in  Germany,  but  no  monarchies,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  takes  that  great  fact  as  its  basic  postulate.  There  is 
no  ambiguity  about  these  opening  words  :  “  All  State  power  is 
vested  in  the  German  people.”  The  constitution  presumes  a 
federated  Germany,  but  the  federation,  though  still  called  by  the 
name  Empire,  is  to  have  a  republican  basis.  In  apportioning 
representation  in  the  Central  Legislature  of  the  future  short 
work  is  to  be  made  of  the  old  territorial  boundaries.  These  are 
declared  to  be  dynastic  and  artificial,  and  it  is  held  that  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  more  rational 
division  of  the  federal  area.  Accordingly  it  is  proposed  that  the 
New  Germany  shall  consist  of  a  series  of  “Free  States,”  each 
having  at  least  two  million  inhabitants.  As  all  but  five  of  the 
twenty-five  existing  States  (disregarding  Alsace-Lorraine)  have 
less  than  that  population,  it  follows  that  a  good  deal  of  adjust* 
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ment  will  be  necessary.  In  order  to  make  impossible  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Prussia  in  the  federation,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  that 
kingdom  into  seven  parts,  several  of  them  to  be  amalgamated 
with  adjoining  territories.  Each  of  these  Free  States  is  to  be 
governed  by  a  single  Chamber,  to  which  the  Government  will  be 
directly  responsible,  not  in  the  old  formal  way,  but  in  a  full 
Parliamentary  sense. 

The  new  machinery  of  federal  government  is  to  consist  of  a 
President  and  a  Legislature  of  two  Chambers,  forming  together 
the  Reichstag.  The  Upper  Chamber,  or  House  of  States  (Staaten- 
hatis),  is  to  consist  of  seventy  delegates  elected  by  the  State  Diets, 
not  more  than  one-third  falling  to  any  one  State — another  pro¬ 
vision  aimed  against  Prussian  domination — and  the  Lower  Cham¬ 
ber,  or  “People’s  House”  {V (Hkshaus) ,  of  433  deputies  (or  421 
without  Alsace-Lorraine),  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every 
150, (XX)  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1910.  Election 
in  both  cases  is  to  be  for  three  years,  the  original  duration  of 
the  Imperial  Diet  bfefore  the  period  was  extended  to  five  years 
in  1888.  In  addition  there  may  be  an  Imperial  Council  (Reichs- 
rflt),  forming  a  sort  of  nexus  between  the  Central  Executive  and 
the  State  Governments.  The  historical  student  will  not  fail  to 
notice  the  analogy  offered  by  such  a  federal  Legislature  to  those 
proposed  by  the  ill-fated  constitution  of  the  Frankfort  National 
Assembly  of  1848-9  and  the  Prussian  “Union”  constitution  of 
1850.  The  suffrage  is  to  be  universal  (manhood  and  womanhood), 
the  qualifying  age  being  reduced  to  twenty,  and  voting  is  to  be 
secret,  as  at  present ;  while  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  principle 
of  proportional  representation.  The  idea  is  that  disagreements 
between  the  two  Chambers,  or  between  the  President  and  the 
Chambers,  .shall  be  decided  by  referendum — a  cumbrous  method 
npon  which  an  improvement  will  no  doubt  be  found  before  the 
draft  constitution  has  been  long  under  discussion. 

Upon  the  method  of  the  President’s  election — whether  by  the 
general  body  of  voters  mediately  as  in  America,  or  by  the  direct 
popular  vote  as  in  Switzerland,  or  by  the  Chambers  as  in  France 
—the  authors  of  the  draft  constitution  are  understood  to  have  an 
open  mind,  though  the  Swdss  precedent  appears  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  proposed  that  he  shall  hold  office  for  seven  years  at  a  time, 
but  provision  is  to  be  made  for  his  deposition  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  term ,  should  he  cease  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Legislature.  His  powers  are  far-going.  He  will  promulgate  all 
laws,  without  exercising  a  veto  on  them,  a  limitation  which 
applied  equally  to  the  ex-Emperor.  He  will  represent  the  Empire 
in  international  relations,  and  will  enter  into  alliances  and  other 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers  in  the  Empire’s  name ;  but  war  is 
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to  be  declared  and  peace  concluded  in  virtue  of  laws,  and  it  is  al» 
provided  that,  when  a  League  of  Nations  has  been  formed  all 
treaties  concluded  with  members  of  the  League  will  require  the 
assent  of  the  Diet. 

The  President’s  greatest  responsibility,  however,  relates  to  the 
formation  of  the  Ministry.  There  will  be  a  Chancellor  as  here- 
tofore,  but  while  he  will  exercise  a  general  direction  of  policy  he 
will  henceforth  be  one  of  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers,  each  inde¬ 
pendently  responsible  for  his  own  Department.  While  the 
President  will  personally  appoint  the  Chancellor,  he  will  appoint 
the  other  Ministers  on  the  latter’s  nomination,  w^hich  was  prac¬ 
tically  Bismarck’s  way  with  the  first  Emperor.  Nevertheless, 
both  Chancellor  and  Ministers  must  from  first  to  last  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  popular  Chamber,  and  if  that  confidence  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  any  one  of  them  he  must  resign. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  stipulation  essential  to  any  system  of 
Parliamentary  government  deserving  of  the  name,  but  there  is 
no  disguising  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  effective  application 
in  Germany.  The  chief  of  these  obstacles  are  the  multiplicity 
of  parties,  the  fact  that  most  parties  pull  different  ways,  the 
excessive  doctrinarianism  of  every  one  of  them,  and  the  critical, 
unaccommodating,  disruptive  tendency  of  the  German  spirit, 
which  has  been  responsible  for  so  much  sterility  in  political  life 
in  the  past.  Hence  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  unless  German  poli¬ 
ticians  have  learned  better  by  bitter  experience,  there  will  always 
be  a  danger  of  Ministries  being  overturned,  or  at  least  outvoted, 
by  capricious  or  accidental  combinations  on  side  issues. 

One  feature  of  the  new  German  Ministerial  system  which  has 
been  foreshadowed  is  of  special  interest  ‘'nd  will  encourage  those 
of  us  whose  reverence  for  the  British  Parliamentary  system  is  a 
tribute  to  its  antiquity  more  than  to  its  efficiency.  In  speculating 
a  year  ago  upon  the  lines  which  a  German  democratic  system  of 
government  might  be  expected  to  follow,  I  hazarded  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  Germany  would  never  be  so  unwise  as  to  abandon 
her  belief  in  the  expert — more  needed  in  the  sphere  of  political 
government  than  in  any  other,  yet  so  seldom  seen  there — and 
that  in  devising'  any  new  constitutional  arrangements  she  might 
be  expected  to  go  to  her  well-tried  and  singularly  efficient  system 
of  municipal  government.  That  system  is  practically  govern¬ 
ment  by  experts,  who,  though  chosen  by  the  representative 
assemblies,  are  not  in  all  cases  members  of  them,  and  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  years  (as  a  rule  twelve)  subject  to  re-election  at  the 
will  of  their  masters.  Commenting  upon  this  suggestion  in  the 
Neue  Eundschau,  Dr.  Preuss  said  there  was  “much  to  be  said 
for  it.”  The  principle  hao,  in'  fact,  been  recognised  in  his  draft 
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constitution,  for  the  new  German  Ministers  are  not  necessarily 
to  be  members  of  the  Diet,  though  they  must  possess  its  con¬ 
fidence,  and  individual  Ministers  may  resign  or  be  removed  with¬ 
out  the  rest  ceasing  to  hold  ofi&ce.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
a  system  of  government  by  experts  is  here  adumbrated,  and  that 
future  German  Cabinets  may  be  recruited,  in  part,  from  the 
outside.  The  experiment,  if  endorsed  at  Weimar,  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest.  Ex  Oriente  lux !  Wonderful,  indeed,  it  would 
be  if  the  older  Western  democracies  were  one  day  to  learn  wiser 
methods  of  government  from  a  country  which  but  yesterday  was 
a  byword  for  all  that  in  political  life  was  backward  and  reac¬ 
tionary.  Personally  I  believe  that  a  modified  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  experts  will  work,  and  work  well,  in  Germany ;  whether 
it  would  succeed  equally  or  at  all  in  this  country  may  be  question¬ 
able,  for  the  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  while  Germans  worship  the 
expert  we  as  a  nation  loathe  his  very  name. 

The  range  of  functions  and  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to 
assign  to  the  federal  jurisdiction  is  substantially  as  under  the 
old  Empire,  though  in  regard  to  some  questions  a  larger  latitude 
is  to  be  claimed.  Thus  the  railway  system  is  to  be  federalised 
—again  a  project  of  1848,  which  Bismarck  vainly  tried  to  carry 
out  in  the  ’seventies  ;  national  defence  is  to  be  entirely  centralised, 
so  that  the  “reserve  rights”  of  the  States  in  relation  thereto  will 
disappear ;  the  separate  diplomatic  representation  which  was 
allowed  to  the  secondary  States  when  they  joined  the  Empire 
in  1871  is  to  be  abolished — a  change  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  Great  Britain  to  be  represented  in  Germany  for  the  future 
by  a  single  diplomatic  embassy  instead  of  several  as  hitherto ; 
there  is  to  be  some  attempt  at  the  federal  regulation  of  the 
churches  and  the  schools;  there  is  a  special  article  intended  to 
protect  the  peculiarities  of  small  nationalities ;  and  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  new  Empire  is  to  exercise  wider  powers  of  taxation,  as 
is  inevitable  in  view  of  the  enormous  actual  and  contingent 
liabilities  which  have  been  taken  over  from  the  bankrupt  regime. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  constitution  which  has  been  put  forward 
as  the  charter  of  a  democratic  Germany.  It  is  unlikely  that  it 
will  pass  without  vehement  debate  and  much  alteration,  though 
no  space  remains  wherein  to  give  the  reasons  why.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  at  stake,  that  the 
Weimar  National  Assembly  will  not  repeat  the  blunder  of  its 
I»ecursor  of  Frankfort  and  unduly  waste  its  energies  upon  a 
superfluity  of  talk  and  criticism.  Germany  for  the  present  is 
politically  off  the  rails,  and  until  she  gets  back  to  the  track  there 
:  can  be  no  possibility  of  progress  in  any  department  of  her 
national  affairs. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Assembly  possesses  no  aiithori- 
tative  mandate,  and  that  its  decisions  may  lack  binding  force 
Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  there  is  no  constitutional  authority 
behind  it.  The  Electoral  Law  under  which  it  has  been  convened 
proceeded  from  a  revolutionary  Government,  which  has  been 
formally  recognised  neither  by  the  ex-Emperor  nor  the  Federal 
Council,  neither  by  the  Imperial  Diet  nor  the  nation.  The 
present  momentous  days,  however,  are  no  time  for  juridical  hair¬ 
splitting.  Whatever  the  power  which  drew  up  and  issued  the 
decrees  which  have  brought  the  Weimar  deputies  together, 
decreed  the  new  franchise,  determined  the  distribution  of  seats, 
and  put  the  electoral  machinery  in  motion,  the  National  Assembly 
itself  has  without  question  been  deliberately  chosen  by  the  whole 
nation,  whose  voice  and  will  it  expresses  as  no  earlier  Parliament 
of  the  German  tribes  did,  since  it  has  been  elected  upon  a  wider 
and  freer  suffrage  than  ever  existed  before.  If  that  is  not  man¬ 
date  enough,  there  is  a  simple  way  of  righting  any  flaw  in  its 
status,  if  such  there  be,  and  of  regularising  its  proceedings,  and 
it  is  by  passing  at  a  suitable  time  an  Act  of  Indemnity  legalising 
after  the  event  the  conduct  of  German  affairs  since  the  day  when 
the  old  regime  broke  down,  the  ex-Emperor  fled  the  country,  and 
the  then  rightful  Chancellor,  Prince  Max,  handed  over  his  office 
to  the  Socialist  deputy,  Herr  Ebert. 

Constitutional  or  not,  however,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  power 
on  earth  capable  of  calling  the  National  Assembly  and  its  acts 
in  question  either  now  or  later.  For  to-day  there  is  neither  a 
German  Emperor  nor  a  German  Empire ;  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Sovereigns  was  defunct  from  the  moment  these  poor 
creatures  proved  to  be  but  gilded  shillings ;  while  the  Diet  is  dead 
and  cannot  be  legally  reconstituted,  since  for  this  would  be  needed 
the  summons  of  an  Imperial  convener  who  does  not  exist. 

Those  wiseacres,  therefore,  who  are  warning  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  negotiate  with  any  Executive 
that  the  Weimar  National  Assembly  may  appoint,  or  to  take 
seriously  any  resolutions  adopted  by  that  body,  are  doing  greater 
harm  than  they  can  possibly  be  conscioue  of.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  Germany  should  be  consolidated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  that  the  Allies  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  help  and  accelerate  that  most  urgent  process.  Without  a  united 
and  stable  Germany  no  war  contributions  worth  naming  will  be 
recoverable,  and  the  already  dangerous  state  of  the  Continent, 
from  the  Bhine  onward,  will  inevitably  worsen,  until  the  forces 
of  disorder  and  desperation  may  perchance  drag  the  w'orld  into 
a  second  catastrophe. 

William  Harbutt  Dawson. 
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Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  upon  the  document  which  defined  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice  dictated  by  the  Allies  to  Germany  when 
the  air  became  thick  with  rumours  of  war  in  the  industrial  sphere 
at  home.  The  situation,  already  sufficiently  menacing,  became 
still  more  so  after  the  declaration  of  the  results  of  the  General 
Election.  The  decisive  defeat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  mili¬ 
tary  Empires  ever  established  in  Europe ;  the  dissipation  of  a 
danger  which  has  long  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  independence  of  every  nation  which  refused  to  bow  the  knee 
to  the  war-lord ;  the  rout  of  the  “  pacifists  ”  and  labour  extremists 
at  the  British  polls — these  events  rapidly  succeeding  each  other 
seemed  to  give  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  temper  among  im¬ 
portant  sections  of  wage-earners  such  as  this  generation  has  not 
previously  witnessed. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  significance  of  this  portent 
should  be  correctly  apprehended  by  the  public,  in  whose  hands 
the  issue  will  ultimately  rest,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  contri¬ 
buting  to  that  apprehension  that  the  following  pages  are  written. 

One  point  must  at  the  outset  be  emphasised  :  that  the  existing 
ferment  is  the  joint  product  of  causes  which  are  in  their  essence 
widely  dissimilar,  if  not  positively  antagonistic.  The  one  repre¬ 
sents  a  long-standing  and  deep-seated  discontent  with  the  con¬ 
ditions,  economic  and  social,  of  the  modern  industrial  system. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  discontent,  whether  its  inspira¬ 
tion  be  divine  or  its  manifestations  be  devilish,  it  must  be 
admitted,  and  indeed  affirmed,  that  it  is  essentially  British  in 
its  origin  and  its  methods.  The  other  set  of  causes  have  begun 
to  operate  much  more  recently  and  derive  their  inspiration  from 
Continental  models.  The  one  movement  aims  primarily  at  im¬ 
proving,  by  constitutional  action,  the  position  of  “Labour”  in 
the  industrial  commonwealth ;  the  other  seeks,  by'  violent  and 
revolutionary  methods,  to  inaugurate  a  new  social  and  political' 
order.  Both  find  their  opportunity  in  the  upheaval,  mental  and 
i  material,  inevitably  resulting  from  a  war  which  has  reduced 
to  mere  crumbling  ruins  institutions  that,  five  years  ago,  seemed 
to  be  built  upon  indestructible  foundations. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  genesis  of  these  movements.  During 
the  last  half-century  the  wage-earners  of  this  country,  organised 
in  powerful  trade  unions,  have  been  steadily  improving  their 
economic  position;  claiming,  and,  very  properly,  obtaining  an 
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ever-increasing  share  in  the  product  of  industry.  Wages  have 
gradually  risen,  the  hours  of  work  have  been  curtailed,  and  the 
conditions  of  employment  have  been  very  generally  ameliorated 
Ampler  leisure  and  larger  opportunities  for  education  have  led  to 
a  very  intelligible  demand  for  an  increased  control  over  the  con- 
ditions  under  which  the  great  mass  of  our  working  population 
spend  their  working  lives,  and  not  a  little  has  been  done  to 
increase  the  amenities  of  life  in  factory  and  workshop.  That  in 
all  these  directions  things  would  move  with  ever-accelerating 
speed,  as  soon  as  fighting  was  over  and  normal  'conditions  of 
.  industry  began  to  be  restored,  was  the  universal  expectation  and 
the  general  hope.  This  process  might  be  described  as  the 
legitimate  development  of  old-fashioned  trade  unionism ;  and  far- 
reaching  reform  could  on  these  lines  be  achieved  without  any 
fundamental  change  in  the  organic  structure  of  industry,  still 
less  of  the  State. 

A  section  of  organised  labour  had,  however,  conceived  larger 
ambitions.  It  sought  not  merely  the  improvement  of  conditions 
— wages,  hours,  and  so  forth — within  the  existing  structure  of 
(y  industry,  but  a  wholly  new  organisation  of  industry.  The  new 
unionists  sought  to  attain  their  ends  by  political  action.  To  the 
two  traditional  British  parties  “Labour”  has,  since  1906,  added 
a  third.  A  bold  'bid  was  to  be  made  for  the  control  of  the 
machinery  of  the  State ;  through  this  machinery  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  transport,  and  exchange  were  to  be  socialised;  the 
State  itself  wae  to  be  industrialised.  The  attack  upon  the  citadel 
of  individualism  came  from  many  diverse  quarters  and  was 
inspired  by  a  variety  of  motives — ethical,  economic,  and  political. 
Consequently  many  of  the  outer  defences  had  been  already  carried 
before  men  began  to  realise  that  the  citadel  itself  was  seriously 
threatened.  Both  the  strategy  and  the  tactics  of  the  “Socialist” 
campaign  were  marked  by  consummate  ability,  and  the  cause 
seemed  destined  to  a  speedy  if  not  a  complete  triumph ,  when  it 
was  in  its  own  turn  threatened  by  a  new  and  subtle  danger. 

The  advanced  thinkers  of  the  last  generation  were  wont  to 
describe  Socialism  as  the  economic  complement  of  democracy. 
But  like  most  of  their  countrymen  they  identified  “democracy” 
J  with  representative  government.  With  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  representative  principle,  with  the  enlargement  of  the  elw- 
torate,  the  State  might  safely,  they  believed,  be  invested  with 
wider  and  wider  powers,  and  might  gradually  be  entrusted  with 
economic  functions  hitherto  performed  by  individuals. 

At  this  point  a  rift  displayed  itself  in  the  ranks  of  Labom. 
The  younger  men,  many  of  them  “educated”  beyond  their  in¬ 
tellectual  capacities,  began  to  imbibe  doctrines  which,  derived 
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from  Continental  sources,  were  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
British  tradition,  economic  or  political.  They  called  for  “direct 
action,”  in  contradistinction  to  dilatory  Parliamentary  ftiethods; 
they  aimed  at  the  supersession  of  the  individual  employer  and 
the  individual  capitalist,  not  by  the  great  Leviathan — the  State — 
but  by  the  members  of  the  industrial  craft  or  group,  by  the 
syndicate  of  workmen. 

“The  fundamental  idea  of  revolutionary  syndicalism,”  writes 
Dr.  Louis  Levine  (The  Labour  Movement  in  France:  A  Study 
jn  Revolutionary  Syndicalism,  p.  119),  “is  the  idea  of  class- 
struggle.  Society  is  divided  into  two  classes — the  class  of  em- 
{Joyers  who  possess  the  instruments  of  production,  and  the  class 
of  working  men  who  own  nothing  but  their  labour-power  and 
who  live  by  selling  it.”  “Revolutionary  syndicalism,”  writes  Dr. 
Levine  elsew'here,  “is  an  attempt  to  fuse  revolutionary  Socialism 
and  trade  unionism  into  one  coherent  movement.” 

Of  this  movement  the  English  public  was  almost  wholly 
unaware  until  the  year  1912.  Their  attention  was  then  rudely 
called  to  it  by  the  coal  strike,  which  threatened  to  paralyse 
industry,  as,  six  months  earlier,  the  railway  strike  had  threatened 
to  paralyse  transport  at  a  moment  when  negotiations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  in  a  more  critical  stage  than 
they  ever  reached  before  July,  1914.  But  though  little  noted  by 
politicians  or  even  men  of  business  and  affairs  in  England,  the 
syndicalist  movement  had  already  attained  considerable  promin¬ 
ence  in  France.  M.  Georges  Sorel  was  expounding  the  philosophy 
of  syndicalism  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century  in  his  La 
Dicomposition  du  Marxisme,  his  Reflexions  sur  la  Violence,  and 
other  works;  and  MM.  Pataud  and  Emile  Pouget  gave  to  the 
discussion  a  more  practical  turn  in  Comment  nous  ferons  la 
Revolution ;  M.  Paul  Louis  published  a  history  of  the  movement 
(Histoire  du  Mouvement  Syndical  en  France,  1789-1906)  in  1907  ; 
while  Maxime  Leroy,  Mermeix,  Eelicien  Challaye,  and  others 
were  discussing  various  aspects,  philosophical  and  practical,  of 
the  movement  in  works  w^hich  have  now  become  familiar  to 
English  students  of  the  question.  Even  more  significant  was  the 
ippearance  of  a  number  of  periodicals  such  as  L’ Action  Direcie 
and  La  Revue  Syndicaliste ,  which  devoted  themselves  week  by 
week  or  month  by  month  to  a  discussion  of  the  practical  details 
of  syndicalist  organisation. 

Nor  was  the  French  syndicalist  movement  confined  to  philo¬ 
sophy  and  literature.  If  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  was 
Meentially  individualistic  in  economic  tendency,  that  of  1848 
might  be  described  as  essentially  syndicalistic.  The  scheme  out¬ 
lined  by  Louis  Blanc  in  his  Organisation  du  Travail  has  more 
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than  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  root  idea  of  modern  syn- 
dicalism.  Both  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  proceeding  on  the 
-lines  of  the  trade  group;  mwii  the  idea  of  the  self-governing 
workshop ;  of  the  democratic  election  of  ofi&cers  in  the  industrial 
hierarchy ;  of  the  federation  of  social  workshops  in  the  same 
trade,  and  the  affiliation  of  allied  industrial  groups.  '  But  if  we 
may  discern  syndicalism  in  embryo  in  Louis  Blanc,  it  is  syn¬ 
dicalism  purged  of  the  revolutionary  attributes  and  confiscatwy 
principles,  which  alienate,  and  rightly  alienate,  the  sympathies 
of  many  who  would  be  disposed  to  examine  syndicalist  proposals 
per  se  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  detachment.  Much  more  full- 
blooded  is  the  type  of  syndicalism  embodied  in  the  Confeden- 
tion  GdndrrUc  du  Travail,  or,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 

Until  recently,  however,  there  was  a  disposition  to  affirm  and 
to  believe  that  syndicalism  was  so  pre-eminently  “Latin”  in 
origin  and  genius  that  it  would  never  bear  transplantation.  To 
this  comfortable  doctrine  even  Professor  Sombart  adhered.  “On 
closer  observation,”  he  wrote,  “we  shall  see  that  syndicalism  is  I 
something  specially  Franco-Ttalian,  or,  perhaps,  more  exactly, 
French,  and  that  it  could  not  have  developed  in  any  other  land.” 

So  we  in  England  fondly  supposed.  But  we  suffered  a  rude 
though  partial  awakening  in  1911  and  1912.  Still  earlier — in  the 
summer  of  1910 — there  had  appeared,  little  noted  at  the  time, 
the  first  number  of  a  monthly  periodical  or  bulletin,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Syndicalist.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  conference 
was  called  at  Manchester,  and  was  said  to  have  been  attended 
by  nearly  200  delegates,  representing  between  80  and  100  trade 
unions,  societies,  and  councils,  and  over  50,000  persons.  The 
industrial  groups  most  prominently  to  the  fore  at  the  Man¬ 
chester  conference  were  those  connected  with  mining,  transport, 
and  engineering.  In  August,  1911,  as  already  mentioned,  a 
holiday-taking  public  was  startled  by  the  outbreak  of  a  great 
railway  strike ;  this  was  followed  in  the  early  spring  of  1912  by 
the  coal  strike. 

The  latter,  if  not  the  former,  was  avowedly  syndicalist  in  origin 
and  intention.  I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  “Unofficial  Reform  Committee”  with  this  title, 
“The  Miners’  Next  Step,  being- a  Suggested  Scheme  for  the 
Reorganisation  of  the  Federation.”  The  pamphlet  was,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  somewhat  hurriedly  suppressed  by  its  authors. 
But  litera  scripta  manet,  and  nowhere  else,  known  to  me,  is 
syndicalist  doctrine  bo  nakedly  avowed  or  embodied  in  proposals 
so  definite  and  so  concrete.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  this 
little  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages  could  now  be  reprinted  and  circn- 
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lated  broadcast  as  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  working  such  an  infinite  amount  of 
mischief  among  the  manual  working  wage-earners  in  this  country. 
For  there  are,  I  am  convinced,  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen 
who  have  given  their  adhesion  to  the  present  agitation  in  the 
labour  world  without  any  adequate  appreciation  of  its  real 
character,  totally  ignorant  of  its  theoretical  origins  and  its  philo¬ 
sophic  basis,  and  equally  uninformed  as  to  its  ultimate  goal. 
“The  Miners’  Next  Stop”  could  not  fail  to  enlighten  them  on 
all  these  points.  The  argument  of  the  pamphlet  may  therefore 
be  briefly  summarised. 

The  conciliation  policy  pursued  by  the  Miners’  Federation 
since  1900  is  a  proved  failure  as  “a  wage-getting  policy,”  and 
“that  is  the  best  and  only  real  test  of  any  policy  ” ;  the  trade  union 
leaders,  tocr careful  of  their  own  interests  and  too  dilatory  in  their 
methods,  are  largely  to  blame ;  the  representative  principle  is 
outworn.  The  rank  and  file  must,  therefore,  take  supreme  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  organisation.  The  ultimate  objective  of  this 
organisation  is  ”  the  taking  over  of  ail  industries  by  the  workmen 
themselves  ” ;  meanwhile  there  must  be  a  shortening  of  hours 
and  a  minimum  wage ;  agents  and  organisers  must  become  the 
servants  of  the  men,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  sit  in  Par¬ 
liament  ;  a  member  of  Parliament  “  as  such  under  the  auspices 
of  the  organisation  shall  receive  ‘  instructions  ’  from  it,”  and 
“shall  at  once  vacate  his  seat  if  a  ballot  vote  of  the  membership 
so  decides  ”  (p.  22).  “The  old  policy  of  identity  of  interest 
between  employers  and  ourselves  be  abolished  and  a  policy  of 
open  hostility  be  installed”  (p.  25);  the  old  method  of  “coming 
out  ”  on  strike  for  minor  grievances  should  be  discarded  in  favour 
of  "the  more  scientific  weapon  of  the  irritation  strike,”  which 
operates  “hy  simply  remaining  at  work,  reducing  their  output, 
and  so  contrive  hy  their  general  conduct  to  make  colliery  unre- 
munerative  ”  (the  italics  are  mine).  An  agitation  for  an  increase 
of  wages  and  a  shortening  of  hours  is  to  be  carried  on  “until  we 
have  extracted  the  whole  of  the  employers’  profits,”  when  the 
“workers”  will  “take  over  the  mining  industry  and  carry  it 
on  in  their  own  interest.”  Nationalisation  must  be  strenuously 
opposed,  since  it  would  merely  substitute  a  powerful  Government 
for  impotent  shareholders ;  it  would  perpetuate  the  age-long 
“slavery  and  oppression  ”  of  labour  and  would  retard  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  new  organisation,  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  genuine  “Industrial  Democracy.” 

Several  points  of  importance  emerge  from  this  rapid  summary  : 
the  profound  mistrust  of  the  old-fashioned  trade  unionism,  its 
leaders,  and  its  methods;  the  deep-seated  suspicion  of  Parlia- 
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mentary  action  and  the  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  representative 
principle,  alike  in  politics  and  industry ;  the  naked  and  avowed 
reliance  upon  the  “scientific  weapons”  of  sabotage  and  the 
restriction  of  output;  above  all,  the  pronounced  antagonism  to 
State  Socialism  and  the  nationalisation  of  industries. 

The  hotheads  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield  may  (or  may  not) 
have  learnt  their  economics  from  the  Central  Labour  College 
but  the  ultimate  source  of  their  inspiration  is  unmistakable;  it 
is  to  be  found  in  French  syndicalism.  As  far  back  as  1897  the 
Confederation  Ginerale  du  Travail  adopted  the  principle  of 
“sabotage” — “A  mauvaise  paye,  mauvais  travail”;  and  Weis 
the  method  explained  in  detail  by  Emile  Pouget  (Le  Sabotage, 
p.  34) :  “If  you  are  a  mechanic  it  is  very  easy  for  you,  with  a 
pennyworth  of  some  sort  of  powder,  or  even  with  sand,  to  score 
lines  on  your  rollers,  to  cause  loss  of  time,  and  even  costly  repairs. 
If  you  are  a  carpenter  or  cabinet-maker,  what  is  easier  than  to 
injure  a  piece  of  furniture,  so  that  the  employer  will  not  notice 
it,  nor  at  first  the  customer,  but  so  that  customers  will  presently 
be  lost  ?  A  tailor  can  quite  easily  ruin  a  garment  or  a  piece  of 
stuff ;  a  shopman  with  some  stains  will  make  it  necessary  to  sell 
off  damaged  goods  at  a  low  price;  a  grocer’s  assistant  causes 
breakages  by  faulty  packing.  No  matter  who  may  be  to  blame, 
the  master  loses  his  customers.”  ^  I  do  not  for  an  instant  suggest 
that  these  methods  commend  themselves  to  any  considerable 
section  of  British  workmen.  Mr.  Clynes,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as 
to  question  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  “ca’  canny.”*  But 
there  is  no  distinction  in  principle  between  the  methods  described 
by  M.  Pouget  and  those  recommended  in  the  “Miners’  Next 
Step.” 

Nor  can  the  latter  be  carelessly  dismissed  as  empty  threats. 
Many  of  the  phenomena  of  recent  strikes  are  in  precise  and 
startling  accord  with  the  doctrines  proclaimed  and  the  practices 
recommended  by  the  Unofficial  Eeform  Committee  of  the  Miner?’ 
Federation  in  1912.  It  is  not  merely,  nor  so  much,  the  detailed 
programme  or  the  avowed  motive  behind  it  which  is  significant. 
The  agitation  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  is  not  a  thing 
of  yesterday ;  it  has  been  long  in  progress ;  it  has  commanded  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy,  and  has  been  singularly  successful. 
When,  however,  we  learn  that  the  agitation  is  to  be  carried  on 
“until  we  have  extracted  the  whole  of  the  employer’s  profits,” 
and  avowedly  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  syn¬ 
dicalism,  the  onlooker  may  well  ask  whether  his  sympathy  has 
not  been  misplaced. 

(1)  Quoted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  What  Syndicalism  Means  (1912). 

(2)  Unity,  February,  1919. 
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The  temptation  to  answer  this  question  with  a  hasty  afifirmative 
should,  however,  be  resisted.  No  greater  service  to  the  cause  of 
induBtrial  peace  can,  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  be  rendered 
than  a  studiously  careful  discrimination  between  the  diverse  under¬ 
lying  motives  of  the  present  upheaval  in  the  labour  world.  Some 
of  those  motives  are  not  merely  innocent,  but  wholly  legitimate. 
The  desire,  for  example,  for  shorter  hours  must  command  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  realise  that  the  wage-earners  are  not  merely 
producers  or  distributors  of  commodities,  but  citizens,  upon  whom 
has  been  imposed  a  responsibility  far  exceeding  in  magnitude, 
if  not  in  intensity,  that  which  rested  upon  the  Kaiser  or  the 
Tsar.  How  is  it  possible  for  these  citizen  rulers  adequately  to 
fulfil  their  high  political  responsibility  unless  they  can  command 
a  considerable  amount  of  leisure,  and,  let  it  be  added,  unless  they 
devote  a  fair  proportion  of  that  leisure  to  serious  study  of  the 
problems  which  as  citizens  they  are  called  upon  to  solve? 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  withhold  sympathy  from  the  md^ement 
in  favour  of  what  is  somewhat  grandiloquently  termed  the  “  demo- 
cratisation  of  the  w'orkshop.”  It  is  wholly  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  our  working  men  and  women,  entrusted  as  they  now 
are  with  political  power,  will  be  content  in  the  workshop  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  “hands,”  as  cogs  in  the  industrial  machine. 
They  demand  a  share,  not  perhaps  in  the  commercial  or  financial 
management  of  the  concern  to  which  they  contribute  their  labour, 
but  at  least  in  the  arrangement  and  control  of  working  condi¬ 
tions,  the  petty  details  of  factory  organisation  which  make  or  mar 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  who  spend  therein  their 
working  lives.  In  a  word,  the  wage-earners  ask  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  status ;  in  the  attitude  of  the  director  or  manager — and 
more  particularly  of  the  subordinate  ofificials,  foremen,  and  so 
forth— towards  the  rank  and  file  of  the  industrial  army. 

Many  enlightened  employers  have  conceded  the  claim  before  it 
was  actually  formulated,  and  have  taken  their  employees,  if  not 
into  partnership,  at  least  into  their  confidence.  And  it  is  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  employees  are,  above  all  else,  asking  for.  They 
would  have  the  making  of  rules  discussed  between  management 
and  men  before  they  are  actually  issued,  and  would  know  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  their  enactment  and  enforcement.  They 
would  know  also  the  reasons  for  alterations,  not  only  in  the  rate, 
but  in  the  method  of  payment ;  in  the  arrangement  of  hours,  the 
distribution  of  wnrk,  and  what  not.  Wage-earners,  like  people 
of  all  other  classes,  are  as  a  rule  exceedingly  reasonable  when 
approached  as  individuals;  not  infrequently  quite  unreasonable 
when  dealt  with  in  the  mass.  The  round  table  is  a  solvent  of 
many  difficulties;  only  it  must  be  resorted  to  before  trouble  has 
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made  itself  manifest ;  not  merely  or  mainly  as  a  method  of  : 
conciliation.  ■ 

If  confidence  is  desirable  at  all  times,  it  is  essential  at  a  time  ! 
when,  as  now,  nerves  are  strained  and  tempers  short.  Well  for  i 
the  employer  who  has  had  the  wisdom  to  initiate  a  “  works  com-  ! 
mittee  ”  when  conditions  were  less  difficult ;  he  will  reap  the 
reward  of  prudence  in  the  critical  days  ahead.  That  the  days  are 
critical  can  be  doubted  by  no  one  who  is  competent  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.  The 
situation  is  not,  however,  unprecedented  nor  contrary  to  intelli- 
gent  anticipation.  The  Napoleonic  Wars  were  followed  by  a 
prolonged  period  of  unrest,  due,  in  part,  though  not  wholly,  to 
similar  causes.  A  period  of  unprecedented  commercial  activity 
was  succeeded  by  a  terrible  recoil.  Artificial  inflation  gave  place 
to  serious  deflation.  Prices  came  down  with  a  run,  credit 
collapsed,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  farmers  went  into 
bankruptcy,  great  masses  of  the  population  were  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  in  some  agricultural  districts  poor  rates  mounted 
to  20s.  in  the  £.  In  the  industrial  dislocation  of  1815-22  currency 
disturbances  were  an  important  factor.  Is  it  certain  that  the 
same  factor  is  a  negligible  one  in  the  economic  problem  of  to-day? 
To  answer  that  question  in  detail  would  take  me  too  far  away 
from  my  immediate  subject ;  but  I  entertain  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  any  really  scientific  analysis  of  the  contemporary  situation 
would  assign  very  considerable  importance  to  this  abstnise  and 
much-neglected  element.  Common  sense  suggests  that  you  can¬ 
not  put  into  circulation  some  £300,000,000  of  legal  tender,  unless 
indeed  you  simultaneously  increase  the  money  work  to  be  done 
in  equal  ratio,  without  adding  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  com¬ 
modities.  Whether  the  aggregate  volume  of  trade  has  increased 
in  similar  ratio  is  an  inquiry  of  great  scientific  nicety,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  But  the  Report 
of  Lord  Cunliffe’s  Committee  reveals,  on  the  part  of  thoee  best 
qualified  to  judge,  an  unmistakable  anxiety  lest  the  “emergency” 
measures,  perhaps  inevitable  during  the  war,  should  be  carelessly 
prolonged  in  days  of  peace,  and  an  ardent  hope  that  we  may 
re-establish  with  the  least  possible  delay  the  traditional  principles 
of  English  finance.  The  argument  is  admirably  summarised  in 
the  following  paragraph  of  the  Report  :  “It  will  be  clear  that 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  gold 
standard  in  this  country  no  longer  exist,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  they  should  be  restored  without  delay.  .  .  .  Unless  the 
machinery  which  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  only 
effective  remedy  for  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  and  an  undue 
growth  of  credit  is  once  more  brought  into  play,  there  will  be 
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very  grave  danger  of  a  credit  expansion  in  this  country  and  a 
foreign  drain  of  gold  which  might  jeopardise  the  convertibility 
of  our  note  issue  and  the  international  trade  position  of  the 
country.  The  uncertainty  of  the  monetary  situation  will  handicap 
our  industry,  our  position  as  an  international  financial  centre 
will  suffer,  and  our  general  commercial  status  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  will  be  lowered.”  ^  . 

The  validity  of  this  argument  is  not,  of  course,  undisputed,  any 
more  than  was  the  validity  of  the  argument  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  But  without  plunging  into 
the  fray  between  highly  competent  combatants  this  much  may 
be  said  :  that,  despite  the  acknowledged  necessity  for  periodic, 
albeit  rare,  suspensions  of  the  Bank  Act,  this  country  has,  under 
that  Act,  if  not  by  reason  of  it,  attained  a  position  of  financial 
and  commercial  pre-eminence,  which  has  extorted  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  sometimes  excited  the  envy  of  mankind.  Moreover  (and 
this  is  the  point  more  immediately  relevant  to  my  present 
argument),  the  cost  of  production  and  consequently  the  price 
of  commodities  has  remained,  throughout  the  period,  reason¬ 
ably  low. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  prices  have  advanced,  perhaps,  160 
per  cent.  Money — paper-money — wages  have  advanced  in  some 
cases  still  more ;  in  many  cases  much  less.  The  small  rentier, 
professional  men,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  middle  classes 
have  suffered  grievously,  though  for  the  most  part  silently.  All 
classes,  whether  actually  suffering  or  not,  have  acutely  realised  the 
steep  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Few  people  have  seriously  pon¬ 
dered  the  causes  of  it.  Among  those  causes  the  “inflation”  of 
the  currency  can  hardly,  I  venture  to  think,  be  altogether 
excluded. 

Leaving  out  of  account  Bank  of  England  notes,  of  which  before 
the  war  about  £66,000,000  were  outstanding,  the  currency  may 
be  computed  to  have  incresised  by  about  £200,000,000. 

What,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  the  connection  between  cur- 
rency  and  syndicalism?  If  the  main  argument  of  this  paper  be 
sound,  just  this  :  the  political  syndicalists,  ardent  in  the  con¬ 
scious  pursuit  of  a  defined  political  goal,  are,  I  believe,  relatively 
few.  But  a  few  men,  who  know  precisely  whither  they  are  going 
and  how  they  mean  to  get  there,  wield  power  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  numbers.  Among  English  folk,  however,  they  can 
do  this  only  on  one  condition :  that  there  exist  legitimate 
grievances  and  hardships  which  the  extreme  men  can  exploit  for 
their  own  ends. 

Those  ends  are  carefully  concealed  from,  or  at  the  best  are 
(1)  Cd.  9182,  p.  5. 
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imperfectly  apprehended  by,  the  mass  of  the  working  classsg  of  * 
this  country.  The  latter  have  their  own  grievances,  some  of  ^ 
them  genuine,  legitimate,  and  above  all  removable ;  the  syn.  ) 
dicalist  is  inflaming  and  exploiting  them  with  consummate  though  ) 
unscrupulous  ability.  The  Labour  leaders  of  the  old-fashioned 
type,  the  trade  union  ofi&cials,  and  the  Parliamentary  representa-  ji 
tives  are  thereby  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  They  ' 
are  at  once  acutely  conscious  of  the  real  grievances,  and  pro-  ; 
foundly  mistrustful  of  the  ends  for  which  those  grievances  are  i 
being  exploited.  ’ 

And  well  they  may  be.  Everything  for  which  in  the  past 
British  Labour  has  stood  is  at  stake.  More  is  at  stake  than  even  ! 
they  perhaps  realise.  The  issue  which  we  have  to  face  is,  I  ; 
submit,  the  greatest  with  which  we  have  been  confronted  since  ; 
we  settled,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  .conflicting  claims  of  ' 
Crown  and  Parliament.  In  essence  it  is  nothing  less  than  a 
contest  between  the  principle  of  representative  government  or 
indirect  democracy,  with  trade  unionism  or  perhaps  State 
Socialifim  as  its  economic  complement,  and  direct  democracy, 
localised  in  operation,  and  relying  upon  the  industrial  weapon 
with  its  ultimate  economic  complement  of  group  socialism  or 
syndicalism.  In  a  wnrd,  it  is  war  between  the  syndicate  and  the 
State. 

Of  all  the  domestic  issues  confronting  the  new  Parliament  this 
is,  I  submit,  the  gravest  and  the  most  insistent.  The  parties  who 
during  the  election  foresaw  defeat  loudly  proclaimed  that  the 
new  Parliament  Would  possess  a  “minimum  of  moral  authority.” 
That  doctrine  is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned  by  those  who,  by 
the  will  of  the  electorate,  are  excluded  from  St.  Stephen’s.  But 
I  would  respectfully  plead  with  them  and  with  all  who  are  loyal 
to  the  principle  of  representative  democracy  not  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  whose  deliberate  policy  it  is  to  discredit  and  to 
destroy  Parliamentary  government. 

The  principle  of  representative  democracy  is  to-day  challenged 
and  even  menaced,  not  in  Russia  only,  but  throughout  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Western  world.  My  hope  'and  belief  is  that  the 
menace  will  be  successfully  resisted  in  this  country.  But  it  can 
be  resisted  only  on  two  conditions  :  first,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  can  be  got  to  realise  the  goal  towards  which  they  are  being 
\  unconsciously  led ;  and,  secondly,  that  Parliament  can  demon¬ 
strate  both  its  genuine  anxiety  and  its  competence  to  remove 
legitimate  grievances  and  to  satisfy  reasonable  demands. 

J.  A.  R.  M.4RRIOTT. 


THE  LABOUR  PARTY  AT  THE  (5rOSSWAYS. 

I. 

The  General  Election  of  December,  1918,  will  long  remain 
memorable  in  Parliamentary  history  for  three  decisive  verdicts 
recorded  by  three  different  sections  of  the  electorate.  It  saw, 
first,  the  annihilation  of  the  Nationalists  at  the  hands  of  the 
Celtic  Irish  ;  secondly,  the  suppression  of  the  Asqiiithian  Liberals 
by  the  votes  of  the  long-faithful  Scots ;  and,  thirdly,  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  Labour  Party  by  Labour.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  does  not  include  an  investigatiop  of  the  significance' of  the 
first  two  of  these  three  phenomena,  it  limits  itself  to  an  attempt 
to  account  for,  and  indicate  the  meaning  of,  the  third.  Not  that 
the  extinction  of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  and  the  rout  of  the 
Scottish  Radicals  are  unimportant  or  uninteresting  events.  Far 
from  it.  They  are  eloquent  of  profound  and  permanent  changes 
in  the  political  w’orld.  But  they  were  both  more  or  less  confidently 
expected ;  and  they  are  both  easily  explicable  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  election.  The  emphatic  rejection  of  the  Labour  Party, 
however,  by  the  dominant  Labour  vote  of  the  new  electorate, 
came  as  a  surprise.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  candidates 
had  been  put  forward  officially  by  the  party  organisation,  and  it 
was  anticipated  that  of  these  a  number  would  be  returned  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  not  to  capture  the  Government,  at  least  to  create  a 
formidable  Opposition.  Of  the  376,  nevertheless,  317  were 
defeated,  in  most  cases  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  a  mere 
rump  of  fifty-nine  found  themselves  the  chosen  of  the  dis¬ 
criminating  democracy.  Moreover,  of  the  fifty-nine,  many,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  were  elected  not  because  of  the  fact,  but  in  spite  of 
the  fact,  that  they  were  the  official  nominees  of  the  Labour  Party. 
They  were  elected  because  they  were  capable  and  patriotic 
Englishmen  who  had  done  good  service  to  their  country  in  the 
critical  days  of  the  w^ar,  and  administrators  who  could  be  counted 
on  to  do  good  service  again  in  the  critical  days  of  the  future 
resettlement.  They  were  elected  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  were  unhappily  associated  with  pacificists,  cosmopolitans, 
revolutionaries,  and  cranks,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
•  they  had  been  forced  to  take  a  pledge  to  their  party  which  made 
it  impossible  for  them  truly  to  represent  their  constituents.  Com¬ 
pared  with  what  had  been  expected,  the  return  of  but  the  fifty- 
nine  more  sober  and  responsible  members  of  the  Labour  Party 
to  Parliament  constituted  a  veritable  d^bdcle.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  result  for  which  not  only  the  country  as  a  whole  has  cause 
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to  be  profoundly  thankful ;  it  is  one  for  which  even  the  Labour 
Party  itself  shoulc^  be  grateful.  For  it  provides  it  with  both  an 
opportunity  and  an  incentive  to  correct  its  past  errors,  to  purge 
itself  from  its  sectionalism,  to  discard  its  misleaders,  to  abandon 
the  false  doctrines  which  have  hitherto  obsessed  and  debilitated 
it,  and  to  convert  itself  into  a  true  national  and  civic  party  worthy 
of  the  great  traditions  of  British  statesmanship.  It  is  appalling 
to  think  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  it  had  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  new  and  inexperienced  electorate  to  return  all, 
or  even  half,  of  the  376  nominees  whom  it  ofi&cially  and  formally, 
and  yet  with  culpable  levity,  presented  to  their  suffrages.  As 
one  looks  down  the  amazing  list  of  selected  eccentricities,  one 
sees  a  strange  and  horrid  array  of  militant  suffragists,  cosmo¬ 
politan  pacificists,  conscientious  objectors,  Bolshevist  deportees, 
international  Socialists,  anti-political  syndicalists,  revolutionary 
anarchists,  avowed  and  sanguinary  rebels ;  and  one  realises  that 
the  body  which  could  nominate  and  support  such  a  miscellaneous 
band  of  undesirables  and  incompatibilities,  side  by  side  with 
sober  and  capable  Labour  leaders  of  the  true  type,  such  as  Mr. 
J.  E.  Clynes  or  Mr.  G.  W.  Barnes,  is  a  body  devoid  of  principles, 
and  a  body  which  has  not  yet  learned  the  rudiments  of  that 
responsibility  which  is  the  proper  concomitant  of  power.  The 
376,  if  they  had  been  brought  together  to  manage  an  empire,  or 
even  to  conduct  a  debating  society,  would  soon  have  displayed 
divergencies,  antipathies,  and  implacable  animosities  within  their 
own  ranks,  which  would  have  reduced  all  things  to  confusion, 
and  themselves  to  impotence  and  contempt.  The  Labour  Party’s 
nominees  in  power  would  have  been  a  Barebones  Parliament 
on  a  larger  and  more  deadly  scale.  They  would  have  reproduced 
in  Britain  much  of  that  hopeless  anarchy  and  monstrous  iniquity 
which  their  present-day  counterparts  in  Russia  and  Germany  have 
let  loose  upon  those  unhappy  countries.  The  democratic  elec¬ 
torate  of  Britain,  consisting  of  course  dominantly  of  Labour,  has 
saved  the  Labour  Party  from  itself  by  decisively  rejecting  the 
worst  of  its  nominees. 

It  is  important  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  Labour  itself 
which  has  effected  this  beneficent  purge.  For  the  name  of  Labour 
has  been  too  frequently  usurped  of  late  by  small  oligarchic 
coteries  who  without  any  warrant  at  all  profess  to  speak  on  its 
behalf.  The  so-called  “Independent  Labour  Party,”  for  instance, 
includes  among  its  members  considerably  less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  is  led  and  dominated 
by  middle-class  ideologues ;  it  is  really  a  cosmopolitan  parasite 
which  has  fastened  itself  upon  British  Labour  and  is  sucking 
its  life-blood.  Yet  it  professes  to  represent  it.  Its  false  name 
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is  its  only  credential.  If  it  were  called,  as  it  ought  to  be  called, 
the  “Anti-National  Socialist  Society,”  it  would  at  once  lose  its 
vogue,  and  cease  to  be  a  source  of  public  peril.  So  much  is  there 
in  a  name.  Again,  many  of  the  rejected  candidates  at  the  recent 
election  are  going  about  the  country  inflaming  sectional  passion 
by  proclaiming  their  rejection  to  be  the  “Defeat  of  Labour.” 
One  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Eamsay  MacDonald,  at  any 
rate,  would  have  known  his  own  constituency  of  Leicester  well 
enough  to  be  aware  that  the  67,000  electors  who  so  emphatically 
repudiated  himself  and  his  two  so-called  “Labour”  colleagues 
consisted  predominantly  of  patriotic  working  men  who  had  an 
incomparably  better  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Labour  than 
he  has  himself.  Yet  such  is  apparently  not  the  case.  For  he 
writes  to  the  Pioneer  :  “The  great  fight  is  over.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  hate,  credulity,  and  reaction  which  we  expected  was  veri¬ 
tably  effected,  and  the  desirable  villas  of  the  West  united  with  the 
undesirable  tenements  of  the  centre  to  defeat  Labour.”^  Even 
Mr.  J.  E.  Clynes,  who  is  striving  wisely  and  nobly  to  warn  his 
'misguided  comrades  against  the  madness  of  the  class  war,  does 
not  escape  from  the  bias  of  sectionalism  when  he  complains  that 
“Labour  ”  is  inadequately  represented  at  the  Peace  Congress  now 
sitting.  Is  not  “Labour”  an  integral  factor,  and  indeed  the 
controlling  factor,  in  the  great  community  which  returned  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  power,  and  commissioned  him  to  conduct  on 
behalf  of  Britain  the  negotiations  at  Paris?  In  the  true  sense 
of  the  term  every  Government  set  up  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  the  result  of  a  general  election  under  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Act  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  a  Labour  Government, 
since  it  is  established  and  maintained  by  an  electorate  in  which 
Labour  is  supreme.  No  Minister  has  ever  had  behind  him  so 
enormous  a  Labour  vote  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  now  has.  May 
he  have  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  use  the  immense  moral  and 
political  authority  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Labour 
fw  the  permanent  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

TI. 

The  defects  of  the  Labour  Party  since  it  was  first  organised 
(under  the  name  of  the  Labour  Eepresentation  Committee)  in 
1900  have  been  two. 

First,  it  has  been  a  mere  sectional  party  or  group,  representa- 

(1)  I  quote  from  the  Daily  Chronicle,  December  27,  1918.  It  will  be  noted 
thrt  this  plaint  was  uttered  before  the  results  of  the  election  were  declared. 
It  was  an  anticipation  of  defeat — not,  however,  the  defeat  of  Labour,  but  of 
Hr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  his  friendsi — a  very  different  thinf;.  Of  the  fifty 
cudidates  belon^^ing  to  the  I.L.P.  all  but  three  were  rejected  by  the  electors. 
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tive  of  only  a  portion  of  the  nation,  and  frankly  indifferent  to  | 
or  even  antagonistic  to,  the  interests  of  the  rest.  Secondly,  it  | 
has  been  dominated  by  a  small  and  alien  oligarchy  of  doctrinaire  ^ 
Socialists,  largely  drawn  from  the  middle  claes.  Its  strength! 
has  lain  in  the  great  trade  unions  with  their  immense  member-  ? 
ship,  their  splendid  organisation,  their  accumulated  wealth.  Batf 
this  strength  it  has  perverted  and  prostituted  to  the  procuration  i 
of  class  privileges,  such  as  those  secured  by  the  Trades  Disputa  f 
Act  of  1906;  and  to  the  pursuit  of  visionary  paradises  which  the  ^ 
proletariat  alone  are  to  enjoy.  It  has  been  distinctly  anti-national » 
and  anti-patriotic ;  it  has  not  really  advanced  the  interests  even  - 
of  the  trade  unions  whose  resources  it  has  so  freely  used.  It  has 
on  the  one  hand — to  quote  Professor  Henry  Jones’s  grave  words ' 
— “corrupted  the  citizenship  of  the  working  man,”  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  frittered  away  in  unnecessary  and  destructive 
conflicts  for  undesirable  chimeras  the  funds  which  would  have , 
sufficed  to  give  independence  to  the  labourer  and  prosperity  to 
his  craft.  Before  the  war  it  devoted  its  energies  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  schemes  for,  inter  alia,  the  recognition  of  a  “right  to 
work,”  which  really  meant  the  right  to  receive  doles  that  would 
permanently  maintain  the  recipient  in  idleness ;  the  enforcement 
of  a  “minimum  w'age”  irrespective  of  efficiency  or  output,  on  a 
scale  that  w’ould  have  rendered  all  industry  unproductive  and 
w'ould  have  involved  national  bankruptcy ;  the  “  conscription  of 
capital  ”  on  a  penal  principle  that  would  have  condemned  the 
careful  man  for  his  thrift  and  rewarded  the  prodigal  for  his  waste¬ 
fulness,  and  w'ould  have  effectively  dried  up  the  very  sources  of 
future  mercantile  enterprise;  the  “nationalisation”  of  great  and 
successful  businesses  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  had  created 
and  developed  them  would  have  been  mulcted  of  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  their  energy,  sacrifice,  and  ability,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  those  who  had  entered  them  as  servants  would  have  been 
able  to  remain  in  them  and  control  them  as  lords,  through  tbe 
political  pressure  which  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  sub¬ 
servient  State.  Moreover,  not  only  did  it  commit  itself  to  pro¬ 
jects  that  were  both  economically  unsound  and  morally  unjust, 
it  also  perversely  opposed  the  demands  which  the  community 
as  a  whole — organised  as  the  State  and  operating  through  its 
properly  constituted  Government — made  upon  its  members  for 
service  and  support.  In  particular  it  resisted  that  claim  for 
national  military  preparation  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  so  clearly  indicated 
and  so  urgently  demanded — a  preparation  Which,  if  it  had 
been  carried  through,  would  either  have  prevented  altogether, 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1914,  or,  if  the  war  had  brokwi 
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out,  would  have  enabled  the  Allies  to  terminate  it  victori¬ 
ously  in  an  incalculably  shorter  time  and  with  immeasurably 
analler  loss  than  were  actually  required.  The  all  but  total 
annihilation  of  the  splendid  but  sadly  inadequate  Expeditionary 
Force  sent  over  to  France  in  August,  1914,  is  by  no  means  re¬ 
motely  due  to  the  Labour  Party’s  persistent  refusal  to  allow  that 
civic  rights  involve  public  duties,  that  participation  in  political 
power  implies  personal  responsibility  for  national  defence,  and 
that  the  welfare  of  no  class  can  be  permanently  secured  except 
through  the  health  and  safety  of  the  whole  body  politic.  The 
Labour  Party  exalted  the  State  when  it  appeared  to  be  an  in¬ 
strument  through  which  the  sectional  good  of  the  organised 
manual  w'orker  could  be  attained ;  but  the  same  Party  repudiated 
and  reviled  the  State  when  it  made  demands  which  required  the 
sacrifice  of  self,  the  surrender  of  group  immunities,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  painful  service  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
Socialism  of  the  Labour  Party  was,  indeed,  a  narrow’  and  un¬ 
worthy  thing ;  a  sectionalism  that  had  no  conception  of  the  large 
society;  a  class  economy  that  looked  only  to  the  interests — and 
even  these  only  the  momentary  and  material  interests — of  a 
group;  a  partial  philosophy  that  degraded  politics  and  corrupted 
citizenship. 

The  result  of  the  Labour  Party’s  principles  and  propaganda 
was  seen  in  that  schism  of  the  nation  which,  after  causing  un¬ 
precedented  social  unrest  and  industrial  disturbance  during  the 
years  1911-13,  brought  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  verge  of  civil 
war  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  country  wms  saved — temporarily 
at  any  rate — from  that  irretrievable  catastrophe  by  the  German 
onslaught  on  Belgium  and  France,  and  the  consequent  imminent 
menace  to  Britain  herself. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  applied  an  acid  test  bolh  to  Labour 
and  to  the  Labour  Party.  It  showed  that  Labour  as  a  whole, 
like  every  other  class  of  the  community,  was  sane  and  sound 
at  heart,  that  it  was  responsive  to  the  touch  of  fact,  and  obedient 
to  the  call  of  duty.  But  it  also  showed  that  the  Labour  Party, 
although  it  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  genuine  representatives 
of  Labour,  was  dominated  by  anti-national  Socialists,  hopeless 
in  their  obsessions  and  irreconcilable  in  their  antagonism  to  the 
patriotic  cause.  While  Labour  in  its  thousands  volunteered  for 
the  great  struggle  of  right  against  might,  of  freedom  against 
tyranny,  of  national  democracy  against  universal  militarism ; 
while  Labour  even  tolerated  the  necessary  but  nevertheless  tre¬ 
mendous  burden  of  conscription  which  the  Labour  Party  had 
falsely  said  that  it  would  never  endure — the  Labour  Party, 
shedding  its  moderating  and  patriotic  members,  displayed  its 
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mischievous  activity  in  countless  obstructions  to  the  nation^ 
cause.  Its  leading  spirits — among  whom  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  ' 
and  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  stand  out  in  evil  eminence— dig. 
tinguished  themselves  by  violent  attacks  upon  British  statesmen 
by  incessant  vilifications  of  the  Allied  cause,  by  perverse  con¬ 
donations  of  the  most  flagrant  German  crimes,  by  vehement  efforts 
to  hinder  the  organisation  of  victory,  by  blind  determination  to 
secure  a  negotiated  and  inconclusive  peace.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  at  any  moment  in  the  war,  from  its  outbreak  on  August  4th 
1914,  to  its  cessation  on  November  11th,  1918,  the  policy  of  the 
Labour  Party,  as  preached  by  its  Socialist  masters,  or  as  pro¬ 
claimed  in  such  organs  as  the  Labour  Leader,  could  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  British  Empire,  and  with  it  the  Allied  democracies 
of  the  world,  would  have  been  overwhelmed  in  irremediable  ruin 
and  disgrace. 

III. 

The  rising  disgust  which,  as  the  war  progressed.  Labour  felt 
at  the  obscurantist  and  anti-national  behaviour  of  the  Labour 
Party  manifested  itself  in  several  impressive  ways.  First,  in 
August,  1916,  a  National  Democratic  and  Labour  Party  organised 
itself  in  antagonism  to  the  cosmopolitan  Socialists  who  had 
captured  the  machinery  of  the  great  trade  unions.  In  the  first 
issue  of  its  weekly  publication,  the  British  Citizen  and  Empire 
Worker — a  paper  whose  spirit  and  outlook  are  wholly  admirable, 
even  if  its  views  are  occasionally  open  to  criticism — it  clearly 
explained  its  policy.  It  was  to  emancipate  the  army  of  Labour 
from  the  “mass  of  camp  followers — sectarians,  theorists,  doc¬ 
trinaires,  and  faddists  ” — who  had  attached  themselves  to  it,  and 
constituted  themselves  into  its  general  staff.  This  genuine  Labour 
Party,  national  and  patriotic,  secured  ten  seats  at  the  late  General 
Election,  its  two  most  notable  achievements  being  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Mr.  R^imsay  MacDonald  at  Leicester  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  at  East  Ham. 

A  second  manifestation  of  disgust  on  the '  part  of  patriotic 
Labour  came  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Appleton,  the  able  Secretary  of 
the  powerful  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  In  an 
interview  published  in  the  Observer  of  September  2nd,  1917,  he 
said  :  “Here  lies  the  immediate  task — the  consolidation  of  a  real 
trade  union  movement.  Let  it  be  quite  separate  and  autonomous. 
Let  it  decline  groupings  which  jeopardise  its  existence  and  place 
its  numbers  and  its  funds  under  the  control  and  at  the  service 
of  men  who  are  not  in  it,  and  whose  aims  are  foreign  to  it.  The 
present  situation  is  intolerable.  The  fight  to  recover  freedom 
will  be  bitter;  for  the  politician  (i.e.,  the  Socialist  of  the  I.L.P. 
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and  Fabian  factions)  will  not  easily  give  up  his  prey ;  but  if  the 
straight  men  who  are  trade  unionists  first  and  politicians  after¬ 
wards  will  put  their  hearts  into  the  work  success  is  certain.” 

The  third  display  of  the  same  resolute  and  wholesome  deter¬ 
mination  was  given  in  July,  1918,  when  a  meeting  of  some  400 
trade  union  delegates  assembled  in  the  Caxton  Hall  to  formulate 
means  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Appleton’s  policy.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Brassworkers’  Union, 
the  oldest  trade  union  official  in  the  kingdom,  a  veteran  who  had 
attended  the  first  Trade  Union  Congress  ever  held  in  this  country, 
viz.,  that  of  1868.  The  meeting  unanimously  decided  to  propose 
at  the  forthcoming  Congress  (September,  1918)  a  motion  “That 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  declares  in  favour  of  a  distinct  political 
Labour  Party  for  the  trade  union  movement,  based  on  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of,  and  controlled  by.  Congress;  and  instructs  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  establish 
the  Trade  Union  Labour  Party.”  When  this  motion  duly  came 
before  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Derby  it  was  rejected.  The 
"politicians”  of  the  I.L.P. — possessed  as  they  were,  and  still 
are,  of  a  representation  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  their  insig¬ 
nificant  numbers — proved  to  be  too  strongly  entrenched  in 
privileged  positions  to  be  dislodged  at  the  first  assault.  Under 
their  disastrous  anti-democratic  control  the  unevenly  yoked 
sections  of  the  Labour  Party — the  multitudes  of  silent  w'orkers 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  handful  of  vociferous  Socialists,  Syn¬ 
dicalists,  Anarchists,  and  cranks  on  the  other — proceeded  jointly 
to  the  electoral  dihAcle  of  December. 

Up  to  the  present,  then,  the  genuine  Trade  Union  and  Labour 
Party  has  not  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  fetters  of  the  middle- 
class  ideologues  who  have  so  long  held  it  captive.  There  is  ample 
evidence,  however,  that  these  doctrinaire  leaders  realise  that  their 
empire  is  threatened.  The  consciousness  of  danger  no  doubt 
had  much  to  do  with  the  attempt  to  “widen  the  basis  of  the 
Labour  Party,”  which  was  the  ostensible  business  of  a  great 
meeting  held  at  Westminster  on  February  26th,  1918.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  decided,  in  spite  of  some  trade  union  protest,  to 
admit  into  the  ranks  of  the  party  “every  worker  who  labours 
either  by  hand  or  by  brain,”  if  he  or  she  should  wish  to  join, 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  belonged  to  a  trade  union ;  and  thus  to 
transform  the  Labour  Party  “from  a  federation  of  societies  into 
a  national  democratic  political  organisation.”  In  so  far  as  the 
purpose  of  this  measure  was  really  to  nationalise  and  democratise 
the  Labour  Party,  it  failed.  What  it  succeeded  in  doing  was  to 
reinforce  and  fortify  the  ruling  Socialist  oligarchy  by  the  recruit¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  misguided  clergymen,  impressionable  artists, 
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unbalanced  poets,  inflammatory  journalists,  and  emancipated  ^ 
women.  It  placed  the  Labour  Party  more  securely  than  ever  ^ 
under  an  alien  yoke.  The  General  Election  saved  the  country 
from  passing  under  the  same  fatal  domination.  It  rejected  not 
only  the  Socialist  oligarchy  (Messrs.  MacDonald,  Snowden  “ 
Jowett,  and  company),  but  also  the  new  recruits,  clerical  and  lay,  ® 
intellectual  and  sentimental,  male  and  female.  It  declined  to  U 
represented  by  such  “labourers”  as  the  pacific  Pev.  Herbert  ^ 

Dunnico  or  the  militant  Mrs.  Despard  ;  by  Mr.  D.  Kirkwood,  the  ^ 

Clyde  deportee,  or  Mr.  J.  ^Maclean,  the  Bolshevik  consul;  by  ® 

Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  the  cosmopolitan  democrat,  or  Mr.  Roden  ® 


Buxton,  the  anti-national  aristocrat.  In  making  this  clean  sweep  I  ^ 
of  the  alien  lords  of  Labour  the  electorate  has  given  the  Labour  I  ^ 
Party  a  golden  opportunity  to  effect  that  self-deliverance  which  B  ^ 
Mr.  Appleton  so  ardently  desires,  but  which  he  and  his  allies  B  ^ 
have  so  far  been  unable  to  achieve.  The  Labour  Party,  in  other  B  * 
words,  has  been  brought  to  the  crossways.  Two  paths  lie  before  B  * 
it.  On  the  one  hand  it  may  continue  its  former  course ;  that  is  B  * 
to  say,  under  the  leadership  of  a  motley  bureaucracy  of  extraneous  B  * 
“politicians  ”  of  all  sorts,  it  may  pursue  phantasms  and  mirages.  B 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  turn  to  the  right,  and  under  the  sound  B 
and  sane  guidance  of  the  true  captains  of  industry  may  become  fl 
a  national  party  capable  at  no  distant  date  of  assuming  the  B 
responsibility  of  the  government  of  the  Empire.  Which  way  will  B 

it  take?  B 

Before  the  results  of  the  General  Election  were  declared  the  B 
indications  all  distinctly  denoted  that  the  Labour  Party  had  B 
resolutely  determined  to  pursue  the  wrong  track.  Three  ominous  ■ 
portents  were  :  first,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson’s  denunciation  of  the  B 
political  truce ;  secondly,  Mr.  Robert  Smillie’s  resignation  of  his  I 
Parliamentary  candidature;  and,  thirdly,  Mr.  J.  R.  Chmes’s  I 
reluctant  and  enforced  withdrawal  from  the  office  of  Food  Con-  I 
troller.  The  first  proclaimed  the  reversion  of  the  party  to  its  I 
deplorable  sectionalism,  and  its  re-declaration  of  the  class  war;  I 
the  second  foreboded  the  abandonment  by  a  large  and  powerful  ■ 
section  of  organised  w’orking  men  of  the  political  method  of  I 
government  and  of  the  constitutional  method  of  securing  redress  ■ 
for  grievances,  and  the  adoption  of  the  direct  or  syndicalist  method  ■ 
of  terrorisation  by  means  of  the  general  strike  wdth  its  attendant  I 
violence ;  the  third  showed  that  the  anti-patriotic  influences  I 
within  the  Labour  Party’s  councils  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  I 
and  that  even  so  strong  and  able  a  Minister  as  Mr.  Clynes  felt  I 
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compelled  to  place  the  mandate  of  his  party  before  the  call  of 
his  country.  i 

Since  the  results  of  the  election  were  announced,  and  since 
the  dawn  of  the  new  year,  the  indications  have  been  on  the  whole 
more  hopeful.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  an  unprecedented 
epidemic  of  strikes,  but  that  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  extremists  who  have 
been  so  decisively  routed  at  the  polls.  The  strikes  have  not,  in 
fact,  been  so  formidable  as  they  have  looked,  and  they  have  been 
of  a  usefully  educative  character.  They  have  been  uniformly  un¬ 
official  ;  they  have  been  directed  not  only  against  employers,  but 
against  the  trade  union  executives,  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  the  community  at  large ;  they  have  been  marked  by  obviously 
outrageous  and  unreasonable  demands ;  they  have  been  organised 
by  notorious  firebrands  and  revolutionaries,  many  of  them  of 
alien  origin ;  they  have  patently  portended  the  social  revolution 
desired  by  the  Bolsheviks ;  they  have  manifestly  displayed  the 
characteristics  of  a  criminal  lunacy  which  ma^s  no  appeal  to 
the  sane  and  politically-minded  British  democracy.  Strikes  of 
this  entirely  anti-social  nature,  although  they  cause  immense 
inconvenience  and  suffering  to  those  immediately  concerned  (in¬ 
cluding  the  strikers),  are  not  really  dangerous.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  clearly  is  not  to  intervene,  but  firmly  to  main¬ 
tain  law  and  enforce  order ;  the  policy  of  the  trade  unions  is  to 
refuse  all  recognition  and  supix)rt,  and  to  re-impose  discipline; 
the  policy  of  the  threatened  and  exploited  community  is  to  boy¬ 
cott  the  rebels,  withhold  from  them  all  supplies,  and  assist  the 
properly  constituted  authorities  to  restore  democratic  control. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  much  more  serious  menace  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  tlian  that  due  to  these  sporadic  outbursts 
of  rebellion  looms  in  the  near  future.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  Mr.  Robert  Smillie,  a  man  of  great  but  misdirected  ability, 
resigned  his  candidature.  He  left  it  to  organise  a  truly  tre¬ 
mendous  general  strike  of  the  “triple  alliance”  of  the  miners, 
railwaymen,  and  transport  workers,  over  whose  gigantic  forces 
he  exercises  a  dominant  control.  It  was  not  without  significance 
that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  smarting  from  his  discomfiture 
at  Leicester,  said  to  his  sympathetic  auditors  in  the  Albert  Hall 
on  January  2nd  :  “  The  present  Parliament  invites  outside  action. 
It  was  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  it  got  its  majority  by  luck.” 
It  is  evident  that  the  country  will  have  to  face  at  no  distant  date 
a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  avowed  Syndicalists  and  dis¬ 
gruntled  Socialists  to  transfer  effective  political  pow'er  from  the 
electorate  of  21,000,000  to  the  1,500,000  members  of  the  “triple 
alliance”  of  miners,  railwaymen,  and  transport  workers — or, 
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rather,  to  the  tiny  oligarchy  of  bureaucratic  official®  which,  undej  ■ 
Mr.  Smillie,  controls  the  machinery  of  the  alliance.  The  issue  ^ 
however,  need  not  be  in  doubt.  Its  tremendous  import  has  only 
to  be  made  clear  to  the  community  for  so  general  a  rally  to  be 
made  to  the  side  of  democratic  and  constitutional  government 
that  the  machinations  of  the  copspirators  will  be  defeated.  The 
country  will  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  whether  it  is  to  be 
ruled  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  a  Parliamentary  majority,  or 
by  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  and  a  Soviet  of  shop-stewards.  The  only 
cause  for  serious  anxiety  is  the  fear  lest  the  Government  should 
in  a  moment  of  panic  or  weakness  yield  to  intimidation  and  secure 
a  transitory  peace  by  concessions  and  surrenders  (such  as  those 
foolishly  made  in  1911  and  1912),  which  merely  postpone  the 
decisive  conflict  to  another  not  far  distant  time,  and  another  less 
favourable  field. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  the  present  is  full  of  “industrial  unrest," 
and  that  the  future  is  dark  with  prospects  of  still  more  portentous 
upheavals.  In  spite  of  this,  nevertheless,  the  situation  is  much 
more  hopeful  than  it  was  before  the  election  cleared  the  air. 
The  strength  of  the  silent  forces  that  make  for  order  and  good 
government  in  the  country  have  been  demonstrated.  The  heart 
of  Labour  has  been  shown  to  be  sound.  The  unrepresentative, 
anti-democratic,  unpatriotic,  and  anti-national  character  of  the 
self-constituted  leaders  of  Labour  has  been  revealed.  The  true 
voice  of  Labour  has  been  heard,  and  the  small  remnant  of  the 
Labour  Party  which  has  been  returned  to  Parliament  has  been 
placed  in  a  position  to  make  itself  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful, 
coherent,  popular,  and  responsible  Opposition — an  Opposition 
capable  of  transmuting  itself  at  an  early  date  into  an  effective 
and  progressive  Government.  The  new  Parliamentary  Labour 
leaders,  rightly  alarmed  at  the  reckless  revolutionary  propaganda 
of  the  rejected,  are  proclaiming  the  folly  of  the  class  war,  are 
preaching  the  necessity  of  national  unity,  are  doing  their  best 
to  heal  the  mutual  dissensions  and  distrust  of  Capital  and  Labour, 
are  organising  schemes  of  co-operation  and  co-partnership.  This 
is  the  path  of  sanity  and  peace. 

Before  the  country  lie  golden  vistas  of  industrial  prosperity 
if  only  Capital  and  Labour  can  bring  to  an  end  their  suicidal 
antagonism,  can  recognise  the  true  community  of  their  interests, 
and  can  join  in  cordial  fellowship  to  compass  the  common  good. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  deadly  economic  fallacies  that  underlie 
the  practice  of  “  ca’  canny  ”  and  the  principle  of  restriction  of 
output,  should  be  exploded  and  discarded.  It  is  necessary  that 
every  man  should  find  the  sphere  in  which  he  can  do  his  boat 
work,  and  that  he  should  do  his  best  work  with  all  his  might 
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in  the  joy  of  fruitful  productivity.  It  is  necessary  that  all,  of 
whatever  class,  should  combine  to  make  the  conditions  of  suc¬ 
cessful  and  whole-hearted  labour  as  pleasant  and  favourable  as 
possible,  and  that  all  should  unite  to  make  the  product  of  industry 
as  great  as  may  be.  For  it  is  on  the  immense  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world  that  the  possibility  of  permanent  and  general 
economic  improvement  depends.  The  w'orld,  as  a  result  of  the 
frightful  waste  and  destruction  of  the  war,  is  very  poor.  The 
•  grave  over-issue  of  paper  money,  and  the  consequent  rise  in 
jHrices,  does  but  conceal  the  common  impoverishment.  Immense 
industry  and  great  productivity  are  required  if  the  ravages  of 
the  last  four  years  are  to  be  made  good.  There  is  work  for  all, 
and  more  than  all ;  and,  with  the  work,  peace,  prosperity,  and 
contentment. 

It  rests  with  the  Labour  Party,  delivered  for  the  time  being 
from  the  incubus  of  its  Socialist  mis-leaders,  to  lead  their  hosts 
8l(Hig  the  path  of  national  unity  and  cordial  co-operation  toward 
the  goal  of  happy  toil  and  well-earned  rest. 

F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw'. 
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Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
taken  occasion  by  the  hand  to  produce  at  a  reasonable  price  a 
translated  edition  of  Marshal  Foch’s  literary  chef  d’ceuvre,  Det 
Principes  de  la  Guerre,^  which  cannot  fail  to  take  its  place  in  our 
libraries  as  a  military  text-book  of  high  worth  and  undisputed 
authority.  To  say  that  the  book  has  been  improved  by  transla¬ 
tion  would  not  be  the  truth,  for  though  Mr.  Belloc  has  brought 
an  accumulation  of  scholarly  skill  to  bear  on  his  work,  no  trans- 
lation  can  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  original,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  w’hen  the  translator  has  to  adapt  our  rugged  Anglo-Saxon 
phraseology  to  the  interpretation  of  rich  and  melodious  French 
idioms.  Language,  as  Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  is  the  dress  of 
thought,  and  thoughts  lose  their  poignancy  when  they  are  dressed 
in  foreign  garb. 

None  the  less  has  INIr,  Belloc  done  an  admirable  piece  of  work 
by  putting  military  students  in  ix)ssession  of  a  short  cut  to  Marshal 
Foch’s  teaching,  and  he  will  increase  our  debt  to  him  if  he  can 
find  time  to  translate  the  Marshal’s  supplementary  volume,* 
which  comprises  a  precis  of  the  second  series  of  lectures  which 
he  delivered  at  the  Ecole  Superieure  de  Guerre  during  the  years 
1895-1901.  The  tw'o  volumes  have  a  complementary  connection, 
the  one  under  review  dealing  with  the  principles  of  war,  while 
the  second  discusses  their  application. 

Unlike  British  generals,  who  are  fighters  rather  than  thinkers, 
Marshal  Foch  is  a  profound  student,  and  w'as  so  from  his  early 
boyhood  days  when  he  w'on  the  Grand  Prix  de  Sagesse  at  the 
Jesuit  College  of  Saint-Clement  at  Metz.  In  the  Marshal’s  view, 
to  learn  how  to  think,  and  to  think  in  the  right  way,  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  young  military  ofiicer’s  education.  Given 
this  elementary  condition,  and  everything  else  follow's.  Without 
it  genius  is  neutralised  and  effort  impotent.  “Your  work  at  this 
college,”  said  the  Marshal  in  his  opening  lecture,  “consists  in 
a  constant  appeal  made  to  reflection.  Never  take  dispositions 
which  are  not  based  on  reason.  Make  notes  during  the  lectures 
of  thoughts  which  strike  you ;  after  practising  on  the  map  deter- 

(1)  The  PrindiHes  of  IFar.  By  Marshal  Foch,  translated  by  Hilaire  Bellw, 
with  twenty-three  maps  and  other  diagrams.  (Chapman  and  Hall.  1918.  PrH* 
218.  net.) 

(2)  De  la  Conduite  de  la  Guerre.  La  Manoeuvre  four  la  Bataille.  2c  Sirie  de* 
conferences  faites  k  I’^cole  superieure  de  guerre  :  par  le  Colonel  d’Artillerw, 
F.  Foch,  brevete  d’etat  major.  Avec  13  cartes  et  croquis.  ( Berger- Levrault  rt 
Cie.  1904.) 
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mine  the  points  of  doctrine  which  henceforth  appear  to  stand 
beyond  discussion ;  after  an  essay  has  been  written  and  corrected, 
compare  your  own  views  w’ith  those  of  your  instructor.  Then  only 
will  your  minds  exert  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  subject 
studied ;  then  only  will  principles  be  assimilated  so  as  to  become 
a  basis  for  the  decisions  you  will  have  to  take.  You  will  be  asked 
later  on  to  be  the  brain  of  an  army.  I  tell  you  to-day  to  learn 
to  think.”  There  must  be  teaching  as  well  as  learning,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  but  not  till  the  mind  is  in  a  sufficiently  re¬ 
ceptive  condition  for  the  learner  to  assimilate  the  lessons  he  is 
taught.  This  is  no  new  principle  with  French  soldiers,  but  one 
which  Napoleon  never  tired  of  impressing  on  all  who  fought 
under  his  orders.  “It  is  not  some  familiar  spirit,”  he  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Prince  Murat,  “which  suddenly  and  secretly  discloses 
to  me  what  I  have  to  say  or  do  in  a  case  unsuspected  by 
others;  it  is  reflection  and  meditation.” 

British  officers  are  not  meditators,  and  never  have  been.  It 
is  not  their  way.  With  them  war  is  sport,  not  business.  They 
do  and  dare,  and  push  and  thrust,  not  “according  to  plan,”  but 
with  the  inspiration  of  that  fighting  instinct  w’hich  never  deserts 
them.  As  a  fighter  the  British  regimental  officer  is  fdcile  prin- 
ceps  on  the  battlefield.  Our  Allies  say  so,  and  so  do  our  enemies. 
In  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  “bludgeon  w’ork”  he  has 
DO  competitor  on  equal  terms.  His  fighting  ascendancy  over  his 
German  rival  w  as  established  beyond  dispute  in  every  great  battle 
of  the  war  from  Mons  in  1914  to  Maubeuge  in  1918.  The  tighter 
the  corner  the  longer  he  sticks.  When  it  comes  to  strategy  the 
case  is  different.  We  can  point  to  no  commanders  like  Foch, 
and  Joffre,  and  De  Castelnau.  Our  leaders  have  the  same  brains, 
but  they  have  not  used  them  in  the  same  w’ay.  Lords  Wolseley 
and  Roberts  were  great  soldiers,  but  they  were  not  deep  thinkers. 
Sir  Henry  Brackenbury  and  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  did  the 
thinking  for  the  former,  and  Sir  William  Nicholson  and  a  living 
soldier,  now  holding  high  office,  for  the  latter.  When  our 
sddiers  have  thought,  it  has  not  always  been  in  the  right  way. 
If  it  had  been,  trains  would  have  run  through  a  Channel  tunnel 
during  the  whole  of  the  war.  With'  more  of  Lord  Haldane’s 
“clear  thinking”  our  General  Staff  would  not  have  had  the 
Dwrtification  of  seeing  Serbia  crushed  under  their  eyes  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  were  kept  on  the  eaet  coast  of 
England  with  nothing  to  do  except  to  watch  the  tide  coming  in 
*nd  going  out.  With  wider  vision,  deeper  study,  longer  foresight, 
closer  understanding  between  Army  and  Navy,  our  sea  power 
would  have  been  more  effectively  used,  and  the  war  shortened. 

Fresh  from  the  battlefields  of  last  summer  Marshal  Foch  claims 
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for  his  book  that,  though  written  in  1903,  it  still  holds  the  field  \ 
as  an  elementary  primer  which  satisfies  all  the  initial  require-  ' 
ments  of  the  present-day  student  of  war.  In  an  introductory  i 
foreword  to  Mr.  Belloc’s  translation  he  points  out  that,  though  i 
methodfi  of  making  war  have  changed,  principles  remain.  These 
are  his  w^ords  : — 

“Les  verit^s  fondamentales  qui  r<?gissent  cet  art  rcstent  immuables,  de 
meme  que  les  principes  de  la  in^canique  r^gissent  toujours  rarchitecture, 
qu’il  s’agisse  de  constructions  en  bois,  en  pierre,  en  fer,  ou  en  cimentannj; 
de  memo  quo  les  principes  de  rbarmonie  r^gisscnt  la  musiquo  quel  qu'ensoit 
Ic  genre.  II  reste  done  toujours  n^cessaire  d’4tablir  les  principes  de  U 
guerre.” 

This  view  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Marshal’s  teaching. 
In  the  introductory  chaj^ter  to  his  first  series  of  lectures,  which 
are  comprised  in  the  volume  under  review,  he  insists  that  all 
that  he,  or  any  other  teacher,  can  do  is  to  guide  the  student  into 
the  right  path,  and  then  leave  him  to  follow’  it. 

“C’dtait  un  ouvrage  dlementaire.  II  fixait  certaines  verites  indiseutables, 
les  principes  dc  la  conduite  des  troupes  a  la  guerre.  II  orientait  ensuite  fcs 
esprits  vers  la  solution  des  probl^mes  toujours  varies  de  la  guerre,  par  um 
gymnastique  intellectuello  basde  sur  I’dtude  de  I’histoire.” 

It  ifi  well  to  make  this  clear  to  all  who  expect  to  find  in  Marshal 
Foch’s  book  a  tabulated  list  of  princijdes  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  “fourteen  points.”  The  Marshal  is  a  jdiilosopher, 
but  not  an  idealist ;  he  thinks  in  mundane,  not  Utopian,  circles. 
Mr.  Wilson  must  have  discovered  by  now  that  peace  forraul® 
have  their  limitations  when  applied  to  the  settlement  of  concrete 
difficulties  which  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  inter¬ 
national  politics.  It  is  the  same  in  war  :  there  is  no  room  for 
formula!  on  the  battlefield.  “Far  from  being  an  exact  science,” 
writes  the  Marshal,  “war  is  a  dreadful  and  impassioned  drama.” 
Leadership  above  and  execution  below  are  all  that  count.  How 
to  make  leaders  is  the  question  which  is  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  “This  is  the  essence  of  the  subject  to  be  scrutinised,  and 
the  starting-point  of  all  rational  study.”  Admitting  that  modi¬ 
fications  in  both  strategy  and  tactics  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
altered  conditions  of  improved  armaments  and  locomotion,  he 
tells  his  pupils  that  all  the  more  for  this  reason  should  they 
approach  their  studies  with  wide  outlook  and  extended  vision. 

Malgre  c«la,  et  meme  h  cause  de  cela,  les  hommes  appeles  a  conduite  le« 
troupes  devront  se  prdparer  &  trailer  devant  tm  horizon  de  plus  en  plu* 
large,  des  cas  de  plus  en  plus  varids.  C’est  bien  encore  en  ddvcloppant  pw 
I’dtude  leur  puissance  d 'analyse,  puis  de  synthase,  c’est  a  dire  la  concluskB, 
dsms  un  sens  puremeut  objectif,  devant  des  cas  vdcus,  pris  pour  cela  d»M 
i’histoire,  afin  d’dviter  toute  deviation  de  I’dtude,  qu’on  leur  donnera  1» 
capacity  d ’assurer  une  decision  prompte  et  judicieuse,  qu’on  leur  assureti 
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de  plus  par  la  conviction  de  savoir  la  confiance  suffisante  pour  prendre  cette 
decision  sur  le  terrain  d ’action.” 

The  mentality  of  his  pupils  was  the  Marshal’s  first  care.  His 
parpose  as  a  teacher  was  to  state  truths,  not  for  summary  accept¬ 
ance,  but  for  critical  examination.  In  his  view  healthy  discussion 
was  the  keynote  to  useful  knowledge,  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  freedom  of  mind  unfettered  by  fixed  ideas,  which  weaken  the 
receptive  faculties,  and  narrow  the  door  to  understanding.  There 
should  be  no  acquiescence  without  reasoned  agreement.  Then, 
again,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  grasp  truths  without  testing  them 
on  the  map  and  ground. 

"Let  us  beware  of  analogy;  let  there  be  no  appeal  to  memory,  for  it  flies 
st  the  first  shot.  Let  us  do  away  with  set  plans,  or  any  form  possessing 
no  more  than  an  intrinsic  value  limited  to  itself.  We  want  to  reach  the 
field  of  action  with  a  trained  judgment.  With  this  object  let  us  look  for 
the  raison  d'etre'  of  things,  for  we  shall  then  learn  how  to  make  use  of 
them.  Those  are  happy  who  have  been  born  believers',  but  they  are  rare 
men.  Every  one  of  us  must  make  for  liimself  his  faith,  conviction,  and 
knowledge.  The  result  will  not  be  produced  by  a  sudden  revelation  of  light 
coming  in  a  flash,  or  by  an  instantaneous  development  of  our  faculties. 
We  8^11  only  reach  it  by  a  continuous  effort  of  penetrating  absorption, 
iseimilation,  and  by  repeated  and  detailed  labour.” 

Throughout  the  pages  of  this  remarkable  book  we  are  again 
and  again  reminded  that  situations  in  war  never  repeat  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  action  depends  on  ever-varying  circumstances 
which  can  never  be  subject  to  antecedent  control.  The  unex¬ 
pected  is  what  happens  more  often  than  not,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  about  a  situation  till  the  “fog  of  war  ”  clears  away,  and 
the  enemy’s  intentions  are  revealed  by  his  presence.  “  On  ne  peut 
eton  ne  doit  prescrire  rien  d’absolu.”^  Napoleon  himself  made 
three  surmises  during  the  days  preceding  the  battle  of  Jena,  on 
October  14th,  1806,  and  they  were  all  wrong.  On  the  10th  he 
thought  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  about  to  attack  him,  and  on  the 
same  day  he  made  sure  that  the  Prussians  were  concentrating  at 
Gera.  On  the  13th,  believing  the  whole  Prussian  Army  to  be 
before  him  at  Jena,  he  left  Marshal  Davout  en  Vair  at  Auerstedt 
with  27,000  men  to  fight  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  with  51,000. 
Fortunately  for  the  fate  of  the  day,  Napoleon’s  dispositions  were 
such  that  whether  his  surmises  were  right  or  wrong,  or  whatever 
the  Prussian  movements  might  be,  he  was  confident  of  victory. 
The  case  is  not  mentioned  by  Marshal  Foch,  but  is  quoted  to 
show'  how  impossible  it  is  to  anticipate  situations,  and  how  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  prepared  for  unforeseen  emergencies.  This  is  where 
knowledge  asserts  its  power,  and  why  historical  study  is  the  first 
postulate  of  success  in  war. 


(1)  Correspondanee  de  NapoUon  Itr.  Tome  1. 
N  2 
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“  Knowledge  is  a  necessary  condition  of  training,  for  it  soon  provides  con. 
viction,  confidence,  and  the  faculty  of  enlightened  decision.  It  creates  the 
power  to  act,  and  makes  tho  man  of  action.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  will.’’ 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  Marshal  Foch’s  crea¬ 
tive  genius  in  forming  a  French  school  of  military  thought,  and 
undoubtedly  he  did  succeed,  both  as  lecturer  on  strategy  and 
afterwards  ae  Commandant  of  the  Ecole  SupSrieure  de  Guerre, 
in  guiding  the  French  General  Staff  into  right  channels  of  thought 
and  opinion.  But  the  Marshal  has  more  than  once  admitted  that 
he  owed  much  of  his  early  inspiration  to  Von  Moltke,  the  great 
German  strategist  of  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71.  Von  Moltke  * 
was  as  deep  and  original  a  thinker  as  Foch,  and  throughout  his  i 
life  trod  the  path  along  which  Napoleon  first  led  the  way. 
Marshal  Foch  has  had  the  advantage  of  working  with 
a  superior  raw  material  to  that  of  his  great  protagonist,  for  the 
French  brain  is  as  nimble  and  actively  receptive  as  that  of  the 
German  is  slow  and  unimaginative.  None  the  less  did  Von 
Moltke  know  w’hat  he  wanted,  and  if  the  results  of  his  teaching 
fell  short  of  his  hopes  the  fault  was  not  with  him,  but  with  the 
inherent  defects  of  the  German  character.  Long  after  he  roec  to 
the  high  post,  which  he  occupied  till  the  end  of  his  life,  he  used 
to  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  Kriegsakademie ,  which  he  founded 
in  Berlin,  in  order  to  prevent  the  instructors  relapsing  into 
didactic  methods  of  teaching,  w'hich,  in  spite  of  much  thorough¬ 
ness  of  effort,  have  disfigured  the  curricula  of  the  German  military 
schools.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  last  illness  he  kept  his  pulse  on 
the  training  of  the  General  Staff,  urging  the  rising  generation  of 
strategists  to  remember  that  war  is  a  spiritual,  not  a  mathe¬ 
matical,  art,  that  knowledge  k  useless  unless  wc  know  how  to 
apply  it,  and  that  teacher  and  learner  must  go  hand  in  band 
together.  “The  teaching  of  military  knowledge,”  he  wrote  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  “has  before  all  other  objects  that 
bringing  the  student  to  utilise  his  intellectual  equipment,  and  this 
is  not  possible  without  that  reciprocal  and  quickening  action, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  master  merely  teaches  and 
the  student  merely  listens.”  No  one  would  endorse  these  words 
more  emphatically  than  Marshal  Foch,  for  they  conform  to  his 
own  conception  of  the  mutual  relations  which  should  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  and  student  of  the  art  of  war. 

Coming  now  to  close  quarters  with  the  title  of  Marshal  Foeb’s 
book,  the  question  which  the  reader  will  ask  himself  is,  Vhat 
are  the  principles  of  war  which  are  set  forth  in  the  tw^elve  lecti^ 
delivered  by  the  Marshal,  supplemented  by  the  detailed  exercises 
of  his  subordinate  staff?  Napoleon  supplies  the  answer  m  » 
single  sentence  :  “The  principles  of  war  are  those  which  have 
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directed  the  great  commanders  whose  great  deeds  have  been 
handed  down  to  m  by  hi3tor\\”  Accepting  this  answer  as  wholly 
satisfying  for  his  purpose,  the  Afarshal’s  plan  was  to  select 
certain  battle  scenes  taken  from  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  and 
Von  Moltke  and  require  the  student  to  deduce  his  own  conclusions 
as  the  result  of  exhaustive  study  of  the  concrete  situations  sub¬ 
mitted  for  his  consideration.  Definitions  are  excluded  from  the 
lectures ;  these  are  left  to  the  student  to  formulate  with  the  help 
of  the  lecturer’s  analysis  of  the  selected  examples,  which  he  had 
been  at  pains  to  examine  on  the  actual  ground  after  a  prolonged 
study  of  the  historical  records  at  hk  disposal. 

“If  war  is  ind€ed  a  dreadful  drama,”  writes  the  Marshal,  “let  us  study 
the  drama  itself.  With  this  object  let  us  examine  the  facts  which  history 
gires  us.  Let  us  take  those  facts  ono  after  the  other,  investigate  them  as 
clo8ely  as  we  can  as  if  under  a  microscope  :  let  us  resort  to  microbiology, 
and  let  us  do  this  while  placing  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  circumstances 
under  which  those  facts  arose,  taking  into  our  purview  questions  of  time, 
place,  temperature,  fatigue,  disappointments,  misunderstandings,  and  other 
depressing  factors  of  the  situation  before  us.  Let  us  consider  the  whole  of 
the  problems  which  the  actors  had  to  solve,  the  company  in  its  zone  of 
action,  the  battalion  in  the  same  way,  the  brigade,  the  division,  the  corps. 
Let  us  see  the  difficulties  they  had  to  conquer,  and  how  they  overcame  them. 
Let  us  discuss  the  decisions  taken,  as  though  we  were  talring  them  ourselves 
(ffl  the  facts  lx?fore  us,  and  treat  the  problem  as  a  new  one.  Then  only  shall 
we  ascertain  the  moral  factors  which  brought  about  decisions,  and  which  at 
the  close  of  our  examination  will  appear  in  their  right  proportions.” 

The  above  quotation  is  sufficient  to  disclose  the  “plan  of  cam¬ 
paign"  which  ]\Iarshal  Foch  systematically  followed  during  the 
time  he  was  resjwnsihle  for  the  training  of  the  French  General 
Staff.  One  guiding  principle  he  never  lost  sight  of  in  all  he 
thooght  and  said  and  wrote.  Find  your  enemy  out  and  beat  him. 
This  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  strategical  plan  and  tactical 
execution.  There  must  be  defence  if  circumstances  render  it 
temporarily  necessary,'  as  in  1914,  but  only  for  purposes  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  decisive  offensive  battle  which  is  to  secure  victory, 
and  through  victory  peace.  Not  long  ago  wc  used  to  hear  a  good 
deal  about  peace  without  victory.  It  would  have  been  as  useful 
to  talk  about  victory  without  battle.  This  k  not  one  of  INIarshal 
Poch’s  principles,  nor  was  it  one  of  Napoleon’s.  There  can  he 
no  fencing  in  war.  Victory  means  bludgeon  w’ork.  We  must 
make  no  mistake  about  this. 

“Being  positive  in  its  nature,  war  only  a<knit3  of  positive  solutions.  There 
» no  effect  without  a  cause  :  to  produce  effect  you  must  develop  the 
*»i)9e :  in  war  you  must  apply  force.  If  you  w'ant  to  push  tbe  enemy  back 
.wu  must  beat  him,  and  you  can  only  do  this  by  fighting.  No  victory  without 
iglifing.” 

I  This  was  Napoleon’s  teaching,  which  he  put  into  practice  in 
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every  campaign  he  undertook.  “There  is  nothing  I  desire  so 
much,”  he  wrote  to  Marshal  Soult  on  the  eve  of  the  victory  o( 
Jena,  “as  a  great  battle,”  and  this  desire  was  always  the  same. 
As  at  Jena,  so  on  all  occasions  during  his  palmy  days  of  conquest 
he  cared  nothing  about  his  adversary’s  plans  because  he  was 
always  sure  of  his  own.  He  had  only  one  strategical  purpose, 
which  was  to  go  straight  for  his  enemy,  and  throw  himself  against 
him  with  superior  force.  He  incurred  great  risks,  but  until  he 
became  demoralised  by  success  his  judgment  was  never  at  fanit. 
Hifi  mantle  has  fallen  on  Marshal  Foch,  and  its  shape  is  un¬ 
changed. 

“To  seek  out  the  enemy’s  armies — the  centre  of  the  adversary’s  power- 
in  order  to  beat  and  destroy  them,  to  adopt  with  this  sole  end  in  view  the 
direction  and  tactics  which  may  lead  to  it  in  the  quickest  and  safest  wsy, 
such  is  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  modem  war.” 

There  is  no  more  illuminating  chapter  in  the  whole  of  Marshal 
Foch’s  book  than  that  entitled  “Intellectual  Discipline,”  in  which, 
with  consummate  knowledge  of  the  demands  war  makes  on  leader¬ 
ship,  he  affirms  in  a  long  and  studied  argument  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  disciplinary  action  of  officers  when  in 
presence  of  the  enemy.  Accepting  Napoleon’s  dictum  that  “no 
event  ought  ever  to  prevent  a  soldier  from  obeying,”  he  points 
out  both  what  that  great  Commander  meant,  and  what  he  did 
not  mean,  bv  his  doctrine  of  obedience. 

I 

“To  be  disciplined  does  not  mean  that  one  only  carries  out  an  order 
received  to  suoh  a  point  as  appears  to  be  convenient,  fair,  rational,  or 
possible.  It  means  that  one  frankly  adopts  the  thoughts  and  views  d  the 
superior  in  command,  and  that  one  uses  all  humanly  practical  means  in  order 
to  give  him  satisfaction.  Again,  to  be  disciplined  docs  not  mean  being 
silent,  abstaining,  or  doing  only  what  we  think  may  be  undertaken  without  ^ 
risk  :  it  is  not  the  art  of  eluding,  but  of  accepting  responsibility ;  it  means  i 
acting  in  compliance  with  orders  received,  and  therefore  finding  in  one’s  own 
mind  by  effort  and  reflection  the  possibility  to  carry  out  such  orders,  li 
also  means  finding  in  one’s  own  will  the  energy  to  face  the  risks  involved 
in  execution.  In  high  position  discipline  implies  mental  activity,  and  • 
display  of  will.  Laziness  of  mind  leads  to  indiscipline  as'  much  as  insubor¬ 
dination  does.  In  either  case  it  is  an  error :  a  guilty  act.  Incapacity  and 
ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded  as  extenuating  circumstances,  for  knowledge  ii 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  seek  it.” 

This  is  a  high  conception  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  but  it  is 
one  which  the  Marshal  put  in  the  front  rank  of  those  principles 
of  war  which  he  deduced  from  his  study  of  military  history  as 
well  as  from  experience  on  the  battlefield.  Always  prepared  with 
examples  to  illustrate  his  argiimente,  he  discusses  at  some  length 
the  strategical  position  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of 
Woorth,  which  was  lost  by  the  failure  of  General  de  Failly,  com¬ 
manding  the  5th  French  Corps,  to  obey  orders  to  come  to  the 
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assistance  of  Marshal  MacMahon  on  August  6th,  1870.  General 
de  Failly,  misusing  the  freedom  of  action  which  is  inseparable 
from  high  command,  thought  he  knew  better  than  those  under 
whose  orders  he  was  acting.  He  had  been  instructed  to  watch 
the  section  of  the  frontier  astride  of  the  River  Sarre  between 
Bitche  and  Sarreguemines,  and  for  this  purpose  had  one  division 
at  the  former  place  and  two  divisions  at  the  latter.  He  was  not 
aware,  as  jMarshal  MacMahon  was,  of  the  concentration  of  the 
Crown  Prince’s  army  in  the  Palatinate,  and  thought  his  corps 
would  be  of  more  use  to  Frossard  at  Spicheren  than  to  MacMahon 
at  ReichshofTen.  He  got  an  order  on  August  4th  to  concentrate 
his  corps  at  Bitche,  and  took  no  notice  of  it.  This  act  of  “mental 
indiscipline”  caused  the  defeat  of  the  1st  Corps  at  Woerth  on 
August  6th.  Thinking  that  the  5th  Corps  was  concentrated  at 
Bitche  on  the  night  of  August  5th,  MacMahon  ordered  de  Failly 
to  join  him  at  ReichshofTen  in  the  morning,  but  only  one  division 
amved,  and  that  too  late  to  save  the  day.  De  Failly ’s  action 
was  the  negation  of  Marshal  Foch’s  principles  of  obedience  as 
laid  down  above.  He  used  his  own  judgment  to  go  wrong  instead 
of  obeying  orders  which  w’ould  have  led  him  into  the  right  path. 

•  “Instead  of  aiming  at  concentration,  wrong  theories  were  suffered  to  rule 
right  through.  Instead  of  a  military  spirit  and  mental  discipline,  we  have 
here  personal  views  and  ignorance  of  security.  As  a  result,  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sth  the  Army  Corps,  w’hich  ought  to  have  been,  and  could  have  been, 
concentrated  at  Bitche,  was  spread  out  along  twenty-two  miles  between  that 
place  and  Sarreguemines.  The  5th  Corps  disobeyed  on  account  of  its 
ignorance,  but  the  General  Commanding  was  not  an  exceptional  case  in  our 
Army;  he  simply  belonged  to  his  time  and  to  his  surroundings.” 

“Intellectual  discipline,”  as  defined  by  Marshal  Foch,  ia  not 
a  strong  point  with  the  British  Army.  While  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  regimental  officers  and  their  men  are  as  nearly  |>erfect  as  • 
is  humanly  possible,  there  is  not  a  like  bond  of  sympathy  betw^een 
regimental  and  staff  officers,  who  often  work  in  water-tight  com¬ 
partments  separated  by  a  gulf,  which  in  the  French  Army  has 
been  completely  bridged.  This  is  a  survival  from  the  days  when 
the  Army  was  an  appanage  of  the  Crown,  and  staffed  with  officers 
drawn  exclusively  from  what  were  known  as  the  “governing 
classes.”  During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  progressive  “steps 
have  been  taken  towards  the  democratisation  of  military  institu¬ 
tions,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  there  can  be 
equality  of  conditions  as  between  the  staff  above  and  the  regiment 
below'.  War  Office  orders  are  too  often  issued  without  any  dis¬ 
position  to  explain  their  meaning,  and  with  an  ex  cathedra  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  sentiment  of  those  who  have  to  execute  them,  it 
is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  Army  is  a  human  machine  of 
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delicate  structure,  which  must  be  treated  with  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration  if  full  value  is  to  be  got  from  its  efforts.  It  was  not 
possible  to  pass  from  the  British  to  the  French  front  during  the 
war  without  observing  the  difference  between  the  hide-lwund 
system  of  British  military  discipline  and  the  more  elastic  methods 
of  “intellectual  ”  discipline  of  which  Marshal  Foch  is  the  eminent 
exponent. 

“Victory  means  will.”  Marshal  Foch  devotes  a  whole  chapter 
to  explaining  the  significance  of  this  vital  principle  which  is  ever 
present  to  hie  mind.  A  battle  is  a  struggle  between  the  wills 
of  two  commanders,  and  it  is  the  stronger  will  of  the  two  which 
prevails.  Good  troops  led  by  a  weak  commander  will  often  lose 
a  battle  when  poor  troops  under  a  resolute  leader  will  win  it. 
Command  is  everything  in  war.  It  matters  more  than  anything 
else.  'While  Napoleon  was  winning  battles  in  Italy  with  half- 
starved  troops,  demoralised  by  neglect,  Moreau  was  losing  them 
in  Austria  with  the  pick  of  the  Bepublican  troops  at  his  disiwsal. 
It  w'as  not  the  quality  of  the  troops  w^hich  made  the  difference 
between  Napoleon’s  success  and  Moreau’s  failure,  but  the  differing 
personality  of  the  tw'o  men.  Moreau  was  a  “fumbler  ”  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  never  fought  a  battle  if  he  could  help  it,  while 
Napoleon  always  fought  if  his  enemy  gave  him  a  chance. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  about  this  fascinating  book,  but  here 
we  must  leave  it.  That  Marshal  Foch  has  many  lessons  to  teach 
British  soldiers  is  indisputable.  One  is  the  necessity  to  think 
before  w’e  act.  There  can  be  no  “muddling  through”  where 
there  has  been  “clear  thinking.”  The  virile  tone  of  the  Marshal’s 
w’ords  is  in  striking  contrast  wdth  the  academical  talk  which  is 
everywhere  heard  about  a  brotherhood  of  nations  which  is  to 
change  human  nature  while  it  is  still  mortal.  If  we  are  wise  we 
*  shall  do  well  to  listen  to  the  soldier  who  won  the  war  for  the  Allies 
by  applying  on  the  field  of  battle  those  “  sturdy  doctrines  ”  which 
he  learnt  as  a  boy  and  taught  as  a  man.  The  dreams  of  idealists 
are  unstable  guarantees  for  security,  which  will  depend  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  upon  the  strength  of  our  arms  and  the 
resolution  of  our  hearts. 

Dum  loquimur  fugcrit  invida 

Aetns  :  carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 

Horace,  Odes,  Lib.  1,  Carmen  7. 

These  w’ords  were  written  by  Horace  to  w  arn  the  Roman  people 
against  the  prophecies  of  the  astrologers  who  flocked  to  Rome 
when  Octavius  Caesar  was  made  Emperor,  and  they  are  as  true 
now  as  they  were  2,000  years  ago. 


A.  M.  Murray. 


SOME  LITERARY  ASPECTS  OF  FRANCE  IN 
THE  WAR. 


During  the  first  months  of  the  war,  almost  the  only  books  which 
were  published  in  Paris  were  collections  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  daily  Press.  The  best  of  these  formed  a  chronicle  of  events 
and  emotions  which  people  were  glad  to  possess.  It  is  curious 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  these  earliest  volumes.  They  are  full 
of  the  shock  and  turmoil  of  a  time  when  no  one  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen,  or,  indeed,  what  had  happened  already.  The 
writers  were  hampered  by  the  censorship,  and  by  their  own 
ignorance  of  the  exact  course  which  military  operations  were 
taking.  The  articles  by  M.  Maurice  Earres,  whose  genius  is 
wonderfully  ductile  and  adaptable,  were  perhaps  those  which 
approached  most  nearly  to  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  litera¬ 
ture.  As  early  as‘  November,  1914,  M.  Barr^s  collected,  in  a 
volume  called  U  Union  Sacrde,  his  daily  articles  contributed 
to  the  Echo  de  Paris,  and  this  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  the 
first  book  published  in  France  during  the  war. 

These  collected  newspaper  chronicles,  and  especially  those  by 
M.  Barr^s,  were  popular  almost  to  excess.  People  relieved  their 
nervous  strain  by  reviewing  what  events  they  had  already  sur¬ 
vived.  But  until  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  was  any  sustained  literary  work  done  in  France.  Men 
were  too  acutely  conscious  of  the  contingencies  of  the  struggle  to 
settle  down  to  brain-work  unconnected  with  the  w’ar.  The 
emotion  was  too  direct  to  be  expressed  in  prose  or  verse.  We 
should  make  a  great  mistake,  however,  if  we  took  for  granted  that 
this  emotion  had,  on  really  vitalised  spirits,  a  paralysing  effect. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Among  a  large  class  of  men  who  were  pur¬ 
suing,  or  were  just  about  to  enter,  professional  life,  the  crisis 
seems  to  have  been  unexpectedly  stimulating.  Many  such  persons 
felt  themselves  to  be  freed  from  the  servitude  of  intellectual 
routine.  They  had  a  sense  of  taking  in  large  draughts  of  open 
air  after  having  been  shut  up  too  long  in  the  lecture-room  or  the 
laboratory.  Many  early  letters  from  the  front  breathe  that  spirit 
of  release ;  the  WTiters  of  them  seem  to  have  embraced  the  perils 
and  discomforts  of  life  in  the  field  with  a  curious  sense  of  relief. 
It  had  become  in  the  end  tiresome  to  be  obliged  to  keep  abreast 
of  all  that  was  going  on  in  art  and  in  letters  and  in  research. 
And  in  particular  there  was  a  phase  not  easily  to  be  realised  in 
England — where  purely  mental  activity  takes  so  small  a  place — 
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there  was  the  comfort,  to  an  over-fastidious  mind,  of  being 
released  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  little  subtle  problems. 

The  writers  of  France  had  never  taken  so  much  practical  part 
in  fighting  as  devolved  upon  them  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  If  we 
look  at  the  records  of  French  authorship,  w'e  shall  be  amused  to 
see  how  small  a  share  people  of  letters  had  ever  enjoyed  of  the 
heroic  crash  of  armies.  Napoleon  had  no  opinion  of  writers  as 
fighting  men,  and  he  subdued  their  warlike  instincts  with  severity. 
As  a  rule  they  gave  him  no  trouble  by  showing  any  military 
ambition  ;  they  kept  out  of  the  way  of  his  armies.  Chateaubriand 
spent  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Jena  in  gathering  oleanders  in  the 
ruins  of  Sparta ;  he  preferred  that  his  lauriers  should  be  lauTieT$ 
roses.  The  authors  who  have  had  a  distinct  call  to  arms  have 
had  no  opportunity  for  fighting;  Alfred  de  Vigny,  who  was  at 
heart  a  soldier  through  and  through,  never  saw  a  war.  In  1914 
the  memory  of  Stendhal  was  very  iwpular  in  France,  mainly 
because  he  had  some  actual  experience  both  as  a  soldier  and  as 
a  military  administrator,  but  that  ex|Terience  did  not  amount  to 
very  much.  Vauvenargues  alone,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
full  experience  of  the  bitterness  of  military  misfortune.  In  the 
war  of  1914,  on  the  contrary,  the  usefulness  of  literary  talent  to 
the  State  was  early  recognised,  and  men  of  letters  took  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  defence  of  the  invaded  territory. 

But  the  campaign  of  1914  produced  one  soldier-writer  whose 
brief  career  in  the  field  struck  a  chord  in  the  whole  French  nation 
which  has  vibrated  ever  since.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  and  fame  of  Charles  P^guy  will  be  legendary  so  long  as 
French  history  endures.  His  character  and  his  behaviour  in  life 
and  death  impressed  the  national  imagination  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  started  a  type  of  intellectual  heroism  which  was  new 
and  has  fructified  in  all  manner  of  directions.  His  story  offers  a 
very  curious  instance  of  the  part  which  accident  seems  to  take  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  Charles  Peguy,  when  the  war  broke  out,  was 
quite  unknown  outside  France,  and  he  was  known  to  but  a  small 
circle  at  home.  He  was  in  his  forty-second  year,  and  there 
seemed  little  prospect  of  his  achieving  any  measure  of  what  is 
called  success.  He  was  a  dreamer,  and,  strangely  enough  in  the 
history  of  a  man  who,  at  the  clear  call  of  duty,  was  to  show  such 
magnificent  decision,  he  left  on  the  minds  of  his  associates  a 
superficial  impression  of  w^avering  purpose.  He  was  long  in 
finding  his  road.  He  came  from  the  people,  and  he  was  a 
swialist,  as  it  were,  by  tradition.  He  finished  his  studies  at  the 
Ecole  Normale,  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  professor,  and  then 
he  gave  that  up.  He  preferred  to  be  an  artisan  and  he  engaged 
himself  to  a  working  printer ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  obscurely 
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published  a  little  book,  on  Joan  of  Arc,  in  which  his  view®  were 
ilready  dimly  shadowed. 

His  biographers  describe  him  to  us  as  a  slender  man  of  incon¬ 
spicuous  presence,  who  stooped  as  he  walked,  absorbed  by  his 
dreams,  feeble  in  appearance  but  in  reality  stronger  than  he 
looked.  He  had  gone  through  long  years  of  poverty  and  care,  and 
at  the  age  of  forty  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  giving  way ;  he 
had  no  physical  characteristic  of  the  conventional  national  hero. 
But  those  who  knew’  him  best  were  aware  of  the  purity  of  his 
conscience  and  the  vehemence  of  his  will.  His  socialism,  which 
was  intense,  was  of  a  character  wholly  unlike  what  we  have  since 
seen  developed  by  the  delirium  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  was 
idealistic,  humane,  and  Christian,  although  Peguy  did  not  observe 
the  rites  of  any  church  or  subscribe  to  any  set  creed.  ,  He  w’as  a 
very  honest  w’orkman  of  the  old  school.  There  was  a  rural  savour 
about  him,  the  gravity  of  a  8elf-resi)ecting  republican  peasant. 
He  wrote  df  himself,  “I  have  alw’ays  taken  everything  au 
serieux,”  and  this  w’as  the  secret  of  some  of  his  difficulties,  for 
be  was  not  supple  and  his  mind  moved  slowly  into  its  true  path. 
He  had  a  deep  indignation  for  the  kind  of  proletarian  idleness  to 
which  we  have  since  learned  to  give  the  name  of  Bolshevism. 
P^uy  wrote  in  praise  of  “the  incredible  honour  of  work,  the  most 
lovely  of  all  the  forms  of  honour.’'  He  hated  strikes  and  every 
kind  of  sabotage;  he  said,  “the  workman  who  throws  down  his 
tools  is  a  maniac  who  mutilates  himself.”  He  liked  to  see  work 
well  done,  and  no  ca’  canny  found  the  slightest  favour  with  Peguy. 
“I  have  seen,”  he  said,  “my  mother  mend  the  straw  bottoms  of 
chairs  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  our  forefathers  carved  their 
cathedrals.” 

Such  was  Charles  P^guy  before  the  war.  In  1900  he  had 
started,  as  printer,  author  and  publisher  in  one,  the  issue  of  a 
strange  magazine,  which  he  called  Les  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine, 
and  in  this  he  produced  his  various  poems  and  prose  essays.  He 
also  published  in  it  those  of  a  group  of  disciples,  who  embraced  his 
mystical  ideal  of  republican  liberty.  He  employed  a  curious  style, 
full  of  repetitions  and  enlargements,  which  had  nothing  classical 
about  it,  but  which  reproduced  the  slow  movement  of  his  own 
meditation.  He  wished  to  conciliate  Borne  with  the  Revolution, 
and  mockers  told  him  that  he  would  merely  be  crushed  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  mill-stone ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  true 
that  he  w’as  imprisoned  between  the  two  great  forces  in  French 
social  and  religious  sentiment,  until  the  war  came  and  set  him 
free.  None  of  his  early  writings  attracted  wide  attention,  hut 
when  he  was  thirty-seven  he  published  Le  Mystere  de  la  Charite 
<fe  Jeanne  d' Arc,  which  marked  a  great  advance  in  unity  of 
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thought  and  continuity  of  purpose.  It  was  less  diffuse  than  his 
earlier  pamphlets  had  been,  and  more  logical.  He  had  written 
over  and  over  again  about  Joan  of  Arc,  but  never  so  well  as  here. 
He  was  interpenetrated  with  worship  of  Joan  of  Arc;  she  was 
the  theme  to  which  he  incessantly  returned.  He  said  once  that 
if  he  lived  a  hundred  years,  he  should  never  cease  writing  about 
her.  She  became  at  last  a  perfect  vision  of  France  to  him,  and 
he  fought  for  her  tradition  and  for  her  ideals  like  a  crusader. 

And  when  the  war  came,  it  was  like  a  cnisader  that  Peguv 
flung  himself  into  it.  He  had  been  a  pacifist  in  his  youth,  but 
he  gradually  became  convinced  of  the  inevitability  of  the  struggle. 
The  declaration  of  war  found  Charles  Peguy  absolutely  ready  for 
sacrifice,  inspired  by  the  years  of  meditation  on  his  virgin  model. 
He  did  no^  hesitate,  as  she  had  not  hesitated,  but  he  hastened, 
with  ecstasy,  to  die  for  the  liberties  of  France.  Lieutenant  of 
reserve  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  he  showed,  from  the  first 
moment,  a  genius  for  exhilarating  his  men  and  for  leading  them 
into  action.  He  died,  on  the  eve  of  the  victory  of  the  Marne, 
attacking  the  Germans  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  on  the  5th  d 
September,  1914,  in  the  cornfields  of  the  shattered  village  of 
Villeroy ;  and  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  there  arose  a 
great  cry  in  w  hich  his  name  was  mingled  in  glory  with  joy  over 
the  almost  unhoped-for  victory. 

The  grandson  of  Kenan,  Ernest  Psichari,  who  was  killed  early 
in  the  w-ar,  said,  “Whatever  we  do  w’e  shall  always  put  intelli¬ 
gence  above  everything.”  That  was  the  French  attitude,  and 
as  we  look  back  over  those  four  glorious  years  of  torrent  and 
strain,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  really  the  sleepless  intelligence, 
alertness,  suppleness  of  the  French  mind  which  carried  France 
through  to  victory.  But  there  was  little  place  for  the  external 
manifestation  of  intelligence  in  individuals  under  the  whirlwind 
of  sensations  with  which  the  war  opened.  The  remarkable  feature 
of  those  first  months  was  the  extraordinary  alacrity  with  which 
the  young  men  who  were  already  distinguished  by  promising  gifts 
and  had  started  along  civil  paths  which  assured  them  an  early 
success,  gave  up  not  merely  the  worldly  advantages  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  but  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  that  was  dearer  to  their 
hearts  than  success  itself.  ]t  was  in  souls  thus  disciplined  to 
resignation  and  obedience,  for  the  sake  of  the  requirements  of  the 
State  lucidly  exposed  and  intelligently  grasped,  that  the  renais¬ 
sance  of  the  religious  instinct  also  started. 

What  the  religious  instinct  develo^jed  into  among  the  young 
writers  who  were  soldiers  can  be  observed  most  clearly  by  yet  a 
further  reference  to  Pdguy.  In  the  mystical  conscience  of  Peguy, 
trained  by  the  incessant  contemplation  of  Joan  of  Arc  as  saint 
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and  as  patriot — as  becoming  a  saint  in  the  act  and  by  the  fortitude 
of  her  patriotism — in  this  condition  of  his  conscience  the  act  of 
Joing  noble  things  took  a  higher  value  than  the  things  them¬ 
selves.  And  that  has  been  an  element  in  the  literary  expres.sion 
of  France  during  the  war,  which  has  to  be  emphatically  stated. 
Not  all,  indeed,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  authors  who  have 
expressed  in  their  writings,  the  emotions,  the  passionate  senti¬ 
ments,  evoked  by  the  war,  have  done  so  under  the  call  of  some¬ 
thing  almost  supernatural.  They  have  seen  the  world  made 
perfect  by  the  virtue  of  France,  and  they  have  turned  away  from 
the  accidents  of  experience  as  unimportant.  This  appears  to  me 
to  distinguish  them  sharply  from  their  English  brothers-in-arms. 
The  English  writers  have  almost  confined  themselves  to  a  record 
of  their  day’s  adventure,  usually  without  any  overt  reference  to 
the  scheme  of  events  of  which  that  adventure  was  a  little 
fragment.  The  French  have  noted  the  detail,  too,  but  against  a 
wider  background.  They  have  given  the  impression  that  to  be 
canying  out  God’s  work  was  the  essential  thing,  and  that  all  the 
doing  and  all  the  moving  would  be  but  a  hurrying  of  ants  over  a 
broken  clod  if  the  general  purix)8e  and  object  of  the  struggle  were 
not  borne,  in  mind. 

Perhaps  some  of  them — perhaps  Peguy  himself — went  too  far 
in  this  idealism.  To  have  carried  out  his  dream  would  have  been 
to  sacrifice  efficiency  and  organisation  to  sentiment,  and  it  is  very 
fortunate  that  authority  over  the  councils  of  the  army  was  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  admirable  young  writers  who  collaborated  on 
the  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine.  It  was  necessary  that  these 
devotees  of  Joan  of  Arc  should  learn  that  the  age  of  miracle  only 
partially  comes  back  in  modern  times.  And  we  turn  with  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  great  part  which  a  more  logical  and  a  more  adult 
intelligence  took  in  the  preparations.  The  published  statements 
of  the  generals  were  admirable  for  their  lucidity  in  the  midst 
oi  rigorous  tension.  Even  the  civilian  can  appreciate  the 
purely  literary  excellence  of  the  treatises  of  Marshal  Foch  on 
The  Principles  of  Warfare  and  On  the  Conduct  of  War 
respectively.  It  could  only  be  a  great  French  general  who  wrote, 
"To  conquer  our  enemy  will  be  nothing  unless  we  begin  by 
conquering  ourselves.” 

So  far  as  I  can  trace,  the  very  earliest  revival  of  poetry  after 
the  invasion  was  due  to  a  poet  who  is  much  less  known  in  England 
thin  he  deserv^es  to  be,  M.  Paul  Fort.  He  is  a  citizen  of  no 
mean  city,  namely,  of  the  tortured  and  mutilated  Reims,  where 
he  was  born  half  a  century  ago,  in  a  house  close  to  the  Lion 
d’Or,  and  fully  in  face  of  that  enchanting  cathedral  which  the 
Germans  have  wantonly  destroyed.  The  bombardment  and  arson 
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of  the  noblest  church  of  France  reawakened  M.  Paul  Fort  to 
melody,  and  he  began  an  ode  to  the  outraged  cathedral  in  these 
words,  “Monstrous  General  Baron  von  Plattenberg,  it  is  you  who 
have  inspired  this  love-chant  to  my  church.”  This  poem,  which 
is  extraordinary  in  its  vivacity  and  melody,  is  dated  Septemhet 
21st,  1914,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  the  earliest  piece  of  pure 
literature  produced  in  France  after  the  invasion,  by  the  song-bird 
who  was  the  first  to  find  his  voice,  not  after,  but  during,  the  wild 
fury  of  the  thunderstorm. 

The  ode  on  Beims  was  followed  by  other  pieces  in  the  same 
breathless,  picturesque,  and  melodious  manner,  and  on  the  Ist 
of  December,  1914,  M.  Paul  Fort  began  the  publication  of  an 
oblong  sheet,  without  cover  or  title-page,  merely  styled  at  the 
head  “Poemes  de  France,”  and  this  he  published,  circulating  it 
broadcast  on  the  boulevards,  twice  every  month,  for  a  year.  Since 
then  he  has  brought  out  a  collected  edition  of  these  war-poemi 
in  the  usual  shape,  uniform  with  his  other  very  numerous  worb 
in  verse  printed  (such  is  his  whim)  to  look  like  prose.  But  a 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  original  pamphlets,  of  eight  pages 
each,  which  were  sent  blowing,  like  the  fiery  leaves  of  an 
autumnal  vine,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1915.  They  mark  spasm  after  spasm  of  horror, 
of  disgust,  of  hope,  and,  when  the  battle  of  the  Marne  is  once 
over,  of  triumphant  ecstasy  and  longing.  They  are  of  a  singular 
variety,  echoing  the  varying  tones  of  the  French  temper,  and  of 
a  generosity  which  takes  familiar  and  sometimes  even  slightly 
grotesque  forms.  “All  right,”  the  poet  sings  :  “What  is  this  that 
beats  in  King  George,  that  growls  in  Kitchener,  in  French,  in 
Lloyd  George,  that  beats,  that  thunders,  in  all  England’s  lords, 
and  peasants,  and  sailors,  and  miners — it  is  the  true  heart  of  a 
Saint  George!”  “The  roughest  of  the  soldiers  of  Albion  is  a 
gentleman!”  This  is  an  appeal  to  which,  without  an  attempt 
at  criticism,  we  have  no  reply  save  “Vive  la  France !  ” 

M.  Anatole  France  said  that  these  poerns  of  Paul  Fort  were 
w’orthy  to  be  graven  on  tablets  of  bronze.  He  himself  has  suffered 
throughout  the  war  too  deeply  to  add  much,  if  anything,  to  the 
revival  of  French  literature.  He  was  an  old  man  of  settled  habits 
of  mind  when  the  sudden  storm  burst  over  Europe  and  disturbed 
every  conviction  of  his  heart,  every  tradition  of  his  experience. 
We  shall  doubtless  learn  later  on  what  were  his  intellectual 
adventures  during  the  course  of  a  national  crisis  for  which  all 
his  previous  bias  and  education  would  seem  to  have  unfitted  him. 
He  is  the  most  illustrious  example  of  a  class  which  has  suffered 
bitterly  in  France  during  these  years,  more  bitterly  than  the 
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young  men  who  have  been  able  to  throw  their  energy  and  strength 
into  the  heart  of  the  battle. 

Of  such  young  writers  not  a  few  were,  or  hoped  to  become, 
poets.  But,  as  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  war,  we  do 
not  find  that  those  who  were  actually  in  the  fighting  line  added 
much  that  was  durable  to  French  poetical  literature.  The  year 
1915  seems  to  have  contributed  most  of  the  verse  written  by 
joldiers,  the  extraordinary  relief  and  the  renewed  elasticity 'pro¬ 
duced  by  the  victories  of  the  Ourcq  and  the  Marne  having 
awakened  a  lyrical  echo  in  many  bosoms.  But  in  looking  back 
it  cannot  be  said  either  that  any  poets  of  high  promise  were 
revealed  in  the  trenches,  or  that  those  who  were  already  promising 
achieved  anything  of  very  high  merit  during  the  war.  At  all 
events,  nothing  supreme  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this  direction. 
Anthologies  of  writers  of  verse  who  fell  in  the  war  vyere  pub¬ 
lished,  but  they  mainly  tended  to  show,  amidst  a  wonderful  and 
touching  patriotism,  a  certain  poverty  and  monotony  of  poetical 
expression.  Much  emotion  was  properly  called  forth  by  the 
gallant  deaths,  early  in  1915,  of  Emile  Despax  and  of  Lionel 
des  Rieux,  the  former  a  disciple  of  Lamartine,  the  latter  of 
Mistral  and  the  Provencals.  But  these  poets  were  already 
middle-aged,  and  they  had  ceased  to  inspire  great  anticipations  for 
their  verse.  Perhaps  more  poetry  was  written  behind  the  lines 
than  in  them,  and  we  may  not  yet  be  aware  of  its  extent.  M. 
Henri  de  R^gnier  has  only  since  the  armistice  printed  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  the  beautiful  lyrics  which  he  wrote  during  the  war.  There 
may  well  be  other  poets  whose  activities  are  unsuspected.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  war  addeH  little 
that  was  durable  to  the  body  of  French  poetry.  Lest  I  should 
seem  negligent  I  would  add  that,  in  1916,  M.  Paul  Claudel  pub¬ 
lished  a  mystical  volume  of  Trois  Po^mes  de  Guerre,  which  was 
welcomed  by  his  admirers. 

The  British  public  has  always  taken  a  particular,  sometimes  an 
excessive,  interest  in  French  novels.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
fw  ns  to  remind  one  another  that  although  this  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  literature  of  our  neighbours,  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  whole  of  that  literature.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
•  war  there  was  scarcely  any  production  of  fiction  whatever,  and 
{  when  at  length  certain  favourites  of  the  public  timidly  reappeared, 
'  they  simply  gave,  in  the  form  of  journal,  letter,  or  anecdote,  their 
;  confused  impressions  of  the  overw’helming  tragedy  of  August, 
[  1914.  There  were  not,  so  far  as  I  remember,  any  stories  which 
i  call  for  our  memory  to-day,  or  which,  from  a  point  of  view  purely 
[  literary,  could  be  said  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  their  authors. 
The  earliest  novel  which  attracted  and  deserved  general  attention 
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wa«  M.  Paul  Bourget’s  Le  Sens  de  la  Mart,  which  appeared  in  * 
October,  1915.  To  understand  this  remarkable  book  it  is  neces-  I 
sary  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  curious  and  intense  solemnity 
had  come  over  the  whole  French  nation.  We  had  nothing  like  ' 
it  in  England,  where  the  situation  was  never  so  appalling,  and 
where,  moreover,  events  are  taken  more  light-heartedly  and  super- 
ficially  than  in  France.  Shall  w  e  ever  learn  to  realise  that  the 
leading  feature  of  the  French  intellect  is  its  gravity,  its  [K'netrating 
seriousness? 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  M.  Paul  Bourget  has  published 
three  solid  romances  of  which,  whatever  is  said,  the  seriousness 
cannot  be  denied.  Indeed,  I  imagine  that  they  are  too  serious, 
that  is  to  say  built  too  rigidly  on  a  moral  plan,  to  satisfy  the  taste 
of  the  ordinary  English  pleasure-seeker.  Besides  Le  Sens  de 
la  Mart,  which  I  have  mentioned,  he  brought  out  Lazarine 
in  1917  and  Nemesis  in  1918.  I  suppose  that  these  three 
novels  form  the  most  important  contribution  to  fiction  made  by 
any  one  author  during  the  war.  They  are  melodramatic,  mechan¬ 
ically  constructed,  symmetrical,  and  all  three  are  dramas  d 
religious  conscience.  The  first  leads  to  the  parallel  deaths  of  an 
atheist  and  of  a  believer ;  the  second  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
jiasses  from  the  love  of  an  atheist  to  that  of  a  believer ;  in  the 
third  a  believer  separates  himself  from  the  love  of  an  atheist.  If 
I  were  criticising  these  books  from  a  purely  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  I  might  bring  several  objections  to  them,  particularly  as  to 
their  absurd  unfairness,  all  the  virtues  being  combined  to  adorn 
the  pious  characters  and  all  the  vices  being  concentrated  on  the 
unbelievers.  But  in  a  community  where  lads  who  have  hardly 
left  school  discuss  the  problems  of  conduct  and  eternity  as  gravely 
as  philosophers  of  sixty  this  objection  does  not  seem  to  count. 

In  the  winter  of  1915,  there  began  to  be  published  a  number  of 
novels  about  the  military  life  of  the  moment,  of  which  the  earliesi, 
and  in  some  respects  the  best,  was  the  story  called  Gaspard, 
which  has  been  widely  read  in  this  country.  The  hero  of  this 
lively  book  is  a  good-nalured  and  vulgar  vendor  of  edible  snails, 
who  has  to  join  the  army  as  a  reservist,  and  who  does  so  with  a 
certain  amount  of  bewilderment  and  even  of  vexation,  but  who 
settles  dowm  into  being  a  very  brave  and  competent  soldier,  a  little 
restive  under  discipline,  but  full  of  good  tem^jer  and  resource. 
This  book  w’as  just  on  the  patriotic  side  of  satire,  and  deserved 
the  immense  success  w'hich  it  gained ;  it  offered  a  relief,  too,  from 
that  spirit  of  desperate  seriousness  of  which  we  were  just  speaking. 
It  was  immediately  followed  by  a  little  crowed  of  stories,  in  many 
of  which  less  delicacy  and  less  reserve  were  displayed,  and  in 
which  the  horrors  of  the  war  and  its  squalid  social  aspects  were 
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releutleetsly  dwelt  upon.  In  particular,  there  was  one  novel  of  life 
in  the  trenches  which  achieved  a  preposterous  success.  I  do  not 
care  to  mention  the  name  of  a  book  which  seemed  to  appoal  to  all 
that  is  worst  in  suffering  human  nature. 

During  this  same  winter,  novels  which  had  no  reference  to 
military  events  began  to  be  presented  rather  shyly  to  a  public 
which  was  growing  less  and  less  susceptible  to  agitation.  We 
may  compare  it  to  the  way  in  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  books 
of  a  similar  character  began  shyly  to  peep  up  among  the  church 
literature  that  otherwise  ruled  the  hour,  for  the  war  in  France 
took  the  character  of  a  religious  revival,  a  crusade  against  the 
powers  of  darkness.  The  very  first  novel  of  any  importance  which 
ventured  to  offer  pure  and  unalloyed  entertainment  to  a  harassed 
circle  of  readers,  was  M.  Henri  de  Regnier’s  L' Illusion  Ilerotqite 
de  Tito  Bassi,  which  app)eared  in  the  beginning  of  1916.  This 
was  a  delicious  episode  of  life  in  the  Italian  city  of  Vicenza  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Kegnier’s  “Tito  Bassi  ”  was  issued  with  a  preface  of  apxdogies 
and  excuses ;  the  charming  author  assured  his  readers  that  his 
romance  was  finished  before  the  war  began,  and  he  de{>recated 
the  idea  that  he  was  in  any  degree  unconscious  of  the  immense 
solemnity  of  the  crisis  through  which  France  was  passing.  This 
apologetic  attitude  was  not  a  needless  one,  for  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Parisian  world  was  not  at  all  ready  to  w’elcome 
the  entertainers  with  complacency.  In  the  December  preceding, 
for  instance,  when  IM.  de  E^gnier’s  book  must  have  been  leaving 
the  press,  Madame  Rachilde,  who  had  been  an  active  novelist 
before  the  war  and  even  an  anti-militarist,  expressed  herself  thus  : 
"Novels  are  being  published  once  more !  Stories  are  being 
written  while  history  is  being  made  !  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
brutal  orchestra  of  war  permits  our  fragile  Psyches  to  resume 
their  poses  plastiques?  I  do  not  blame  them,  I  am  simply 
astonished.  How  can  we  analyse  in  cold  blood  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  man  who  sits  down  to  write  a  novel  nowadays,  to  scribble  a 
pretty  tale  in  blue  ink  while  History  is  wanting  hers  in  red?  He 
has  not  read  the  morning’s  communique  because  He  was  not  sure 
of  his  nerves ;  he  has  given  not  a  thought  to  yesterday’s  battle 
for  fear  of  spoiling  the  centra)  love-scene  of  his  romance.  What 
will  He  say  to  Her,  when  He  learns  that,  as  usual.  She  has 
deceived  Him?  All  the  w'hile  the  terrible  tocsin  is  tolling  in  the 
depth  of  the  novelist’s  imagination  :  ‘  The  Germans  are  in 
France !  ’  How  is  it  possible  that  he  can  go  on  scribbling  the 
wenes  of  his  poor  book?  ” 

This  spirit,  which  had  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  slightly  feeble 
ode,  found  a  good  deal  of  expression  and  checked  the  work  of 
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many  writers.  It  was  even  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess.  The 
famous  composer  Saint-Saens,  in  a  very  prickly  temper,  refused 
to  help  in  the  resuscitation  of  French  music,  declaring  that  he 
would  gladly  break  his  pen  and  never  write  another  note  if  thereby 
he  could  end  this  horrible  war.  The  incensed  musicians  replied 
“It  is  unfortunately  only  too  probable  that  victory  will  cost  uj 
sacrifices  even  more  cruel  than  that  of  the  pen  of  M.  Saint- 
Saens.”  So  lately  as  the  summer  of  1918,  the  famous  novelist 
Paul  Adam,  whose  romances  had  not  been  sparing  of  scenes  of 
blood  and  horror  in  remote  and  ancient  places,  created  a 
sort  of  scandal  and  a  notable  revulsion  by  saying  that 
“S’occuper  de  litt^ratiire,  e’est  trahir  un  pen!  ”  This  opinira, 
which  was  certainly  rather  hysterical,  was  loudly  resented.  It 
was  pointed  out  with  vivacity  that  a  continued  interest  in  the 
developments  of  general  intelligence,  so  far  from  being  “treason," 
was  a  loyal  confidence  in  the  permanent  perseverance  of  France. 
These  divergencies  of  opinion  were  probably  matters  of  the  nerves 
and  of  the  years. 

It  would  take  me  too  far,  and  would  moreover  be  altogether 
outside  my  competency,  to  follow  the  course  of  technical  science. 
That  the  w’ar  led  to  precious  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
surgery  and  medicine  is  well  knowm.  I  believe  that  neurology 
was  the  central  interest  of  the  French  savants,  and  that  amazing 
progress  has  been  made  since  1914  in  the  pathology  of  the  nenous 
system.  Philosophical  production  was  suspended,  like  all  other 
intellectual  enterprises,  during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  famous  RH'tie  philosophique  was 
never  held  up,  but  proceeded  without  a  break  under  the 
guidance  of  that  true  friend  of  the  Entente,  M.  Boutroux.  The 
books  of  the  French  philosophers,  produced  in  the  storm  of  in¬ 
vasion,  witness  to  the  lucidity  of  the  French  intelligence.  There 
was  one  publication  w'hich  was  an  act  of  courage  as  well  as  a 
dignified  protest  against  the  violence  of  the  barbarous  intruder ; 
it  deserves  to  be  remembered  when  so  much  else  is  perforce 
forgotten.  So  early  as  February,  1915,  the  French  Government 
prepared,  under  the  general  editorship  of  M.  Lucien  Poincari, 
tw'o  splendid  volumes  entitled  La  Scfence  Franqaise,  in  which 
a  succinct  account  w^as  given ,  by  a  series  of  eminent  experts,  of 
the  essential  part  which  France  has  contributed,  through  the 
ages,  to  scientific  progress  of  every  kind.  The  vast  subject  is 
treated  with  that  mixture  of  lightness  and  profundity  which  is 
the  glory  of  French  expression,  and,  without  a  word  said  in  it 
about  the  war,  was  a  lofty  challenge  to  the  presumption  and 
arrogance  of  the  foe. 

On  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  prominent  section  of  book* 
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jKt)duction  in  France  during  those  fatal  years  I  have  not  touched, 
because  it  was  in  the  main  remote  from  anything  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  as  literature.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  counters  of  the  book-shops,  denuded  of  their  customary 
furniture,  should  groan  under  heaps  of  more  or  less  ephemeral 
{H’oductions  directly  relating  to  the  war.  These  ouvrages  sur  la 
guerre  dctuelle  were  extremely  numerous  from  the  first,  as  soon, 
that  is  to  say,  as  anything  like  book-manufacture  could  be 
resumed  in  Paris  after  the  first  dislocating  convulsion.  These 
ouvrages  de  la  guerre  took  many  forms.  The  gravest  was  that 
which  undertook  to  expose  the  responsibility  of  Germany  and 
the  offences  of  its  treacherous  diplomacy.  Two  eminent  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  University  were  earliest  in  the  field  with  treatises 
of  high  merit  and  large  scope.  Professor  Ernest  Denis,  in  La 
Guerre,  analysed  the  historical  policy  of  Prussia ;  Professor 
Joseph  Bedier,  hitherto  known  by  his  enchanting  reconstruction 
of  the  poem  of  Tristram  and  Iseult,  devoted  himself  to  the 
exposure  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  German  soldiery  in 
Belgium  and  afterwards  in  France.  As  the  war  went  on,  M. 
Bedier  became  recognised  as  the  authority  on  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  air  service.  It  was  as  though  Sir  James  Frazer 
had  dropped  the  Golden  Bough  and  had  revealed  himself  a  leading 
expert  on  submarines. 

The  outrages  of  the  invader  in  destroying  beautiful  and  ancient 
works  of  art,  and  in  particular  cathedrals  and  tow’n  halls,  occupied 
another  large  section  of  the  ouvrages  de  la  guerre. -  The 
phalanx  of  avenging  record  was  led  early  after  the  occupation 
of  Reims  and  Senlis,  by  M.  Maurice  Vachon,  in  his  Martyred 
Cities  of  France  and  Belgium,  which  made  a  great  sensation 
throughout  Europe.  He  had  numerous  successors,  and  the 
history  of  all  the  systematic  devastation  of  old  towns  and  the 
destruction  of  monuments  of  art  was  carefully  preserved  in  a 
number  of  publications  from  that  time  forward.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  as  we  are  apt  so  easily  to  forget,  that  Germany  formed 
the  deliberate  design  of  wiping  out  the  civilisation,  the  art,  and 
the  soul  of  the  French  and  Belgian  nations,  and  of  replacing  it, 
when  her  conquest  should  be  complete,  by  the  mentality,  the 
gross  and  formal  Kultur,  of  the  victorious  Teuton  race.  It  was 
necessary  to  preserve  a  minute  record  of  the  horrible  mode  in 
which  she  attempted  to  carry  out  this  plan ,  and  the  time  has  now 
come  when,  with  these  documents  before  us,  w^e  have  to  force  her 
to  pay  the  bill  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  met. 

Another  department  of  these  ouvrages  de  la  guerre  is  filled 
!  to  an  almost  bewildering  degree  by  the  letters,  diaries,  and 
observation  of  newspaper  correspondents  at  the  front  and  of  the 
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soldiers  themselves  in  the  trenches.  Towards  the  end  of  1915 
these  began  to  be  very  numerous,  and  they  have  increased  ever 
since  in  a  flood  which  defies  any  species  of  critical  notice.  In 
all  this  there  was  something,  but  not  very  much,  that  will  prove 
of  permanent  value.  The  Minister  of  War  publicly  recommended 
to  the  army  the  reading  of  reports  of  heroism  in  the  ranks,  and 
this  overcame  the  scruples  of  many  families,  who  thereupon  per- 
mitted  the  publication  of  the  journals  and  correspondence  of  those 
young  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  fighting.  Many  of  these 
records,  though  pathetic  and  stimulating,  were  insignificant;  but 
a  few  w’ere  raised  by  their  dignity  and  passion  to  the  rank  of 
literature,  and  will  doubtless  be  constantly  referred  to  as  typical 
of  the  spirit  of  France.  Among  these,  so  far  as  I  may  venture 
to  judge,  the  memoirs  of  Faul  Lintier  lift  him  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  rest. 

Even  in  these  days  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  aspect  of 
literature  in  France  withoift  glancing  at  the  fortunes  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  these  in  the  present  instance  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  The  wit  who  said  that  when  the  Academicians  were 
forty  in  number  everybody  attacked  the  Academy,  and  that  when 
they  were  thirty-nine  everybody  flattered  it,  put  his  finger  on  a 
trait  of  human  nature.  There  have  been  admirable  writers  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  never  secured  election  to  the  body,  and 
their  absence  from  the  list  is  eagerly  repeated  by  its  opponents. 
But  they  omit  to  remark  what  a  very  poverty-stricken  appearance 
the  history  of  French  literature  would  present  if  none  of  those 
who  have  belonged  to  the  Academy  had  ever  existed.  Like  all 
human  institutions,  the  French  Academy  has  suffered  from  its 
ow’n  prejudices  and  has  been  the  victim  of  its  own  caprices,  but, 
when  the  worst  has  been  said  about  it,  this  remains  true  beyond 
challenge,  that  no  corporate  body  in  any  country  has  represented 
the  national  literature  so  adequately  as  the  French  Academy  has 
done  that  of  France  during  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

The  fortune  of  the  Academy  during  the  war  has,  therefore,  a 
particular  importance  for  us,  and  it  presents  this  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  feature,  namely,  that  during  that  comparatively  short 
period  it  has  lost  by  death  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  members. 
Never,  since  its  corporation  w’as  shattered  by  the  Eevolution  in 
1793,  has  it  suffered,  within  so  brief  a  space,  anything  like  se 
many  and  so  serious  losses.  These  losses  were  due  to  different 
immediate  causes,  but  they  were  all  without  doubt  accelerated  by 
the  anxiety  and  distress  which  the  invasion  created.  The  earliest 
victim  of  the  war  was  the  great  critic,  Jules  Lemaitre,  one  of  the 
most  delicate  spirits  of  our  time,  and  one  of  those  who  have  pre¬ 
sented  literature  in  the  most  enchanting  and  alluring  light;  he 
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(lied  at  his  country  seat  from  the  shock  of  receiving  news  of  the 
German  declaration  of  hostilities.  Count  Albert  de  Mun,  the 
jrdent  counter-revolutionist,  who  had  thrown  aside  all  interests 
gave  the  united  resistance  of  France,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
at  the  darkest  hour  of  1914,  having  just  finished  an  article  in 
which  he  asserted  his  unshaken  confidence  in  victory.  The  vener¬ 
able  Alfred  Mezieres,  w'ho  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  caught 
in  his  country  house  at  Briey  by  the  Germans,  and  no  news  of  his 
fate  reached  Paris  for  many  months ;  it  is  said  that  his  death  was 
hastened  by  the  brutality  of  the  invaders. 

The  mortality  among  the  members  of  the  French  Academy 
during  the  year  1916  was  very  remarkable.  To  the  novelist  and 
dramatist  Paul  Hervieu  and  the  publicist  Francis  Charmes 
foltowed  in  the  summer  the  greatest  of  the  living  critics  of  France, 
Mid  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  men,  the  beloved  Emile  Faguet. 
TVo  protagonists  of  the  conservative  section  of  the  Academy  were 
the  Marquis  de  Segur  and  the  ^larquis  de  Vogue.  The  latest 
losses  of  the  body  have  been  the  perpetual  secretary,  Etienne 
Lamy,  and  the  poet,  Edmond  Eostand,  whose  name  and  work 
are  known  all  over  the  globe.  Eostand,  who  died  after  a  short 
illness  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  a  great  loss  to  France  and  to 
the  Academy.  All  the  lucky  fairies  seemed  to  have  gathered 
round  his  cradle,  and  his  life  had  been  spent  in  a  long  golden 
dream.  Few  men  suffered  more  than  he  did  from  the  war,  which 
seemed  to  him  a  monstrous,  incredible,  and  intolerable  burden, 
a  breaking-up  of  the  very  foundations  of  existence.  Fortunately, 
he  survived  just  long  enough  to  be  enraptured  by  news  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  but  fate  denied  him  the  satisfaction  of 
pouring  out  his  gratitude  in  triumphant  song.  He  died  while  the 
French  were  entering  Strasbourg,  and  while  the  long  De  Pro- 
fundis  of  Alsace  was  being  transfigured  in  a  Te  Deum. 

These  somewhat  rambling  reflections  may  be  drawn  to  a  close 
by  a  few  remarks  on  the  taste  displayed  by  French  readers  during 
the  war.  Though  books  have  been  expensive  and  difi&cult  to 
manufacture  and  distribute,  there  has  been,  esiiecially  since  1915, 
an  unexampled  appetite  for  reading.  In  particular,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  poilus  showed  a  strong  predilection  for  poetry 
that  was  not  at  all  of  a  military  stamp.  The  jubilee  of  the 
original  publication  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  came  round  in  1916, 
and  was  met  by  a  highly  surprising  demand  for  editions,  cheap 
and  dear,  of  the  poems  of  Baudelaire,  than  whom  no  one  was 
less  of  a  Tyrtseus.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  there  was  a  decline 
in  the  popularity  of  Eacine,  of  Victor  Hugo,  even  of  Pascal, 
certainly  of  E^nan;  but  it  is  well  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
statements  of  this  kind.  There  are  always  melancholy  people 
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amongst  ourselves  who  rush  in  with  a  long  face  to  announce  that  ' 
nobody  now  reads  Shakespeare  and  that  Milton  is  forgotten.  The 
immortals  may  be  trusted,  in  spite  of  all  fluctuations  of  fortune,  i 
to  guard  their  own  immortality.  ' 

What  may  perhaps  be  safely  stated  is  this.  Between  August  i 
and  November,  1914,  nothing  was  written  in  France.  There  was  ■ 
a  complete  break  in  the  national  production  of  literature.  All  ' 
the  attention  of  the  country  was  concentrated  on  military  tactics 
and  political  necessities.  The  intense  seriousness  of  the  civic  : 
and  social  conditions  of  the  crisis  cut  off  from  ordinary  topics  the 
civilians  at  home  no  less  than  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  After  ^ 
the  opening  months,  the  war  justified  much  more  hope  than 
that  of  1870  had  ever  done,  but  by  that  time  the  sphere  of  literary 
entertainment  had  partly  narrowed.  The  remarkable  religious 
revival,  w'hich  marked  large  sections  of  the  army  in  1915,  further 
modified  the  literary  outlook.  All  these  matters  are  difficult  fw 
a  foreigner  to  note  with  exactitude.  But  we  may  at  least  recog¬ 
nise  that  when  the  earliest  strain  was  relaxed  there  was  a  very 
distinct  tendency  to  revise  the  literary  values  of  the  past  genera¬ 
tion.  Style  alone,  iiTespective  of  matter,  was  regarded  with  less 
reverence.  We  must  not  dogmatise,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  writers  who  have  been  prominent  in  encouraging  the  unity 
and  the  strength  of  France  are  now  held  in  more  honour,  and 
those  whose  works  exhale  decadence  and  anarchy  risk  being  con¬ 
demned  and  rejected,  whatever  their  previous  success  may  have 
been.  And  so,  in  France  throughout  the  war,  literature  also  has 
been  one  of  the  formulas  of  sacrifice. 

Edmund  Gossb. 
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One  of  the  handicaps  inflicted  upon  the  British  Army  during  the 
war  depended  upon  the  blatant  denunciation  of  “militarism”  by  ' 
perfervid  orators  and  writers  just  at  the  moment  when  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  nation  depended  uix)n  what  was  popularly  understood 
to  be  militarism,  namely,  the  most  efficient  military  organisation 
procurable  animated  by  the  most  intense  military  spirit  with 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  inspire  raw^  levies  before  flinging 
them  into  the  carnage  of  the  Flemish  battlefields.  Fortunately 
the  innate  military  qualities  of  our  people  and  their  strong 
common  sense  discounted  the  rhetoric  of  their  sheltered  em¬ 
ployers,  but  unquestionably  the  bad  reputation  fastened  upon  the 
military  profession  gravely  hindered  the  regimental  leaders  in 
their  work  and  aggravated  their  losses.  By  militarism  the  politi¬ 
cians  generally  meant  to  denounce  the  German  military  system, 
to  which  they  attributed  all  the  vices  of  the  German  people  and 
particularly  their  propensity  for  war ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that  the  vulgar  saying  applied,  “What  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  ’  ’  when  the  propagandists  of  the  enemy  retaliated  by 
denouncing  navalism,  by  demanding  the  “freedom  of  the  seas,” 
and  by  lauding  the  "dream  of  a  League  of  Nations;  then  every¬ 
one  with  a  spark  of  intelligence  and  a  modicum  of  patriotism 
began  to  realise  that  such  theories  could  be  carried  too  far,  that 
the  existence  of  our  Empire  depends  upon  our  sea-pow'er,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  hamper  our  Navy  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  vassalage 
of  an  International  Court  must  be  resisted  by  force  if  necessary. 

And  yet  there  are  certain  w  rongs  and  certain  abuses  which  have 
done  much  to  give  the  military  profession  a  bad  name,  and  which 
have  rendered  it  unpopular  in  this  country.  These  abuses  are 
certainly  not  the  essential  ingredients  of  military  efficiency,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  militated  against  the  fighting  value  of  our 
army  at  the  same  time  as  they  made  it  unpopular  wdth  the  great 
body  of  the  classes  from  whom  it  has  been  recruited.  It  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  error  to  imagine  that  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army  dislike  mili¬ 
tary  efficiency  ;  their  comfort  as  w^ell  as  their  success  depends  upon 
it,  and  all  good  troops  recognise  this.  What  British  soldiers 
dislike  and  have  alw’ays  disliked  is  the  stupidity  which  mistakes 
means  for  the  end,  which  is  over-insistent  upon  petty  details  of 
dress,  deportment,  and  action  while  neglecting  to  give  real  tactical, 
fighting,  instruction.  Everyone  hates  being  subjected  to 
petty  tyranny,  injustice,  and  inequality  of  justice ;  soldiers  in  par- 
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ticular  hate  being  commanded  by  bumptious  common  men  who 
are  more  martinets  than  fighting  chiefs  and  who  use  their  au¬ 
thority  somewhat  offensively.  Soldiers  call  such  treatment  being 
“bothered  about,”  or  something  like  it,  and  they  have  a  way  of 
giving  wide  circulation  of  their  views  among  the  classes  who  sup- 
ply  recruits,  thus  discouraging  recruiting.  The  unpopularity  of 
so-called  militarism  in  the  working  classes  before  the  war  was 
more  due  to  these  causes  than  any  abstract  theory  about  the 
Prussians  or  their  Prussianism. 

A  whole  mythology  of  legends  have  come  to  be  believed  about 
the  Prussian  army  system,  which  proved  so  successful  an  organ¬ 
isation  when  extended  over  the  other  States  of  the  German  Em- 
pire.  Few  i)eople  are  aware  that  the  discipline  of  the  nation  was 
achieved  by  the  schools  and  not  by  the  army,  which  only  trained 
about  40  i^er  cent,  of  the  manhood  for  two  years,  while  the  , 
schools  held  in  their  sway  the  whole  jwpulation  for  ten  years. 
The  discipline  of  the  school  was  incomparably  more  exacting  than 
that  of  the  army,  which  was  not  more  severe  than  any  other  army 
and  far  less  harsh  than  our  own,  for  example,  in  certain  parti¬ 
culars,  which  touched  the  rank  and  file  very  closely ;  for  example, 
the  constant  punishments  for  lack  of  personal  “smartness”  were 
unknown  in  the  German  service,  though  great  exactness  was 
obtained  in  the  performance  of  military  duty.  Methods  of  enforc¬ 
ing  discipline  were  often  brutal,  but  less  brutal  than  the  methods 
of  the  same  class  of  Germans  in  civil  life.  Had  it  been  otherwise 
the  war  would  have  soon  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Allies. 

Nor  is  it  a  fact  that  universal  military  training  engendered  a 
lust  for  war  in  the  whole  nation,  though  doubtless  it  gave  the 
nation  confidence  in  its  pow  er  to  win  a  war.  Obviously  a  system 
which  exposes  everyone  to  risk  of  life  and  limb  must  make  all 
men  pause  before  they  embark  u|X)n  the  deadly  game.  The  poli¬ 
tical  system  which  enabled  the  Kaiser’s  Government  to  precipi¬ 
tate  a  war  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  constitution  of 
the  army,  for  the  political  regime  was  much  older  than  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Prussia  has  been  a  monarchy  with  an  executive  ap^winted 
by  the  King  for  two  centuries ;  the  German  military  system  of 
1914  only  began  to  be  created  after  Jena,  one  hundred  years  after 
the  rise  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom,  nor  was  it  developed  upon  its 
final  lines  until  the  period  between  the  Danish  and  French  wars, 
1864-1870.  Altlmugh  these  facts  run  counter  to  accepted 
opinions,  it  is  useful  and  necessary  to  recall  them  just  at  the 
moment  when  our  military  institutions,  as  well  as  our  civil 
institutions,  are  to  be  extensively  reconstructed. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  w'riter  to  advocate  the 
introduction  of  the  German  system  into  our  country,  for  which  it 
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would  be  quite  unfit  from  a  military  no  less  than  from  a  political 
point  of  view.  As  to  the  advisability  of  maintaining  conscription, 
apart  from  its  political  or  social  aspect,  the  question  depends  upon 
the  numbers  required,  and  that  again  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  evolution  of  warfare  in  the  future. ,  The  requirements  of  the 
Allied  armies  during  the  last  four  and  a  half  years  gave  no  choice. 
If  the  British  forces  w'ere  to  be  maintained  on  a  scale  which  barred 
the  German  roads  to  victory  several  millions  of  men  were  needed, 
and  millions  can  only  be  got  by  conscription.  If,  however,  the 
battlefield  of  the  future  is  the  sky,  evidently  the  tendency  will  be 
to  make  war  wuth  a  comparatively  small  number  of  highly  skilled 
champions,  and  it  may  be  that  the  necessity  for  great  armies 
operating  on  the  ground  will  cease.  At  the  present  moment, 
howeVer,  it  would  bo  very  rash  to  prophesy  that  such  will  be  the 
case,  though  apparently  machines  will  replace  men  more  in  the 
future  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Whatever  the  organisation  of  our  future  army  may  be,  and 
whatever  its  numerical  strength,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desir¬ 
able  that  it  should  be  freed  from  the  blemishes  w'hich  had  gradu¬ 
ally  encrusted  themselves  upon  an  obsolete  organisation.  The 
British  Army  of  1914  had  retained  a  strong  resemblance  in  many 
characteristics  to  the  army  of  Queen  Anne ;  in  some  respects  it 
had  deteriorated,  and  all  round  it  had  fallen  far  behind  the 
development  of  modern  military  conceptions.  Many  of  the  faults 
of  our  system,  the  unpopular  militarism  of  the  lower  classes,  cer¬ 
tainly  came  to  us  from  Germany  along  with  the  German  Dynasty 
which  obtained  the  throne  of  our  native  Royal  Family  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne.  Especially  noticeable  was  the  tendency 
to  excessive  snobbery  w’hich  characterised  small  German  States 
more  than  Prussia,  and  which  was  foreign  to  British  manners 
before  we  imported  the  Georges,  with  scions  of  that  princely  line 
as  Cominanders-in-Chief,  such  as  the  Butcher  of  Culloden  !  We 
took,  in  fact,  w’hat  was  least  useful  for  national  purposes  from 
Germany,  w'hile  w^e  permitted  the  German  Army  under  Prussian 
leadership  to  surpass  our  own  in  economy  and  efficiency,  in  flexi¬ 
bility  of  organisation,  in  strategical  and  tactical  training,  and  in 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  These  things  must  not 
only  be  zealously  cultivated  in  our  army  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  mission 
in  the  future,  but  also  it  must  be  generally  recognised  that  to 
denounce  them  as  militarism  is  to  undermine  the  security  of  the 
State. 

Naturally  enough  the  economic  failure  of  the  system  under 
which  our  soldiers  were  enlisted  before  the  war  contributed  very 
powerfully  to  the  odium  of  militarism  in  popular  imagination. 
Mainly  the  plan  by  which  poor  lads  were  trapped  into  the  most 
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unfavourable  contract  imaginable  by  the  State  was  as  discreditable 
to  Parliament  as  it  was  unsatisfactory  in  result.  Boys  nominally 
eighteen,  but  often  only  seventeen,  were  engaged  under  terrible 
penalties,  which  included  death  if  the  soldier  hap^iencd  to  be  on 
active  service,  to  serve  for  eight  years  writh  the  colours  and  four 
with  the  reserve.  Although  the  pay  was  not  magnificent,  it  gave 
the  unmarried  soldier  the  habit  of  spending  a  good  deal  of  pocket- 
money,  and  then  he  was  released  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  find 
his  level  in  the  labour  market.  There  he  found  most  doors  closed 
to  him.  Trades  unions  barred  some  emidoyment,  lack  of  the  skill 
only  acquired  in  youth  closed  others.  Very  often  life  in  the  tropics 
and  diseases  incidental  to  regimental  life  had  injured  the  man's 
health  and  imjiaired  his  value  as  a  workman.  Nor  was  military 
life  a  good  training  as  a  rule  for  civil  life,  or,  at  any  rate,  senice 
in  the  infantry,  where  much  too  much  time  was  spent  in  idle  occu¬ 
pations  or  in  “marking  time,”  was  a  poor  preparation  for  the 
strenuous  competition  of  modern  industry.  No  adequate  system 
for  passing  soldiers  on  to  civil  employment  by  Government  help 
existed,  and  the  majority  of  the  posts  under  Government  were 
actually  barred  to  the  men  who  had  risked  their  lives  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  addition,  the  risk  of  the  Eeser\'e  being  called  up 
added  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  ex-soldier  in  getting 
permanent  employment.  His  economic  position  was,  in  fact, 
shameful  to  the  nation,  which  has  suffered  by  the  consequent 
hatre^  of  militarism  in  operation  amongst  it. 

Interwoven  with  the  theory  of  opposing  democracy  to  militw- 
ism  is  the  brilliant  inspiration  of  a  “League  of  Nations,”  which 
would  forcibly  keep  the  peace,  and,  in  the  process  of  making  the 
world  free  for  democracy,  would  compel  the  communities  to  treat 
one  another  with  scrupulous  good  faith,  justice,  and  friendliness. 
Unless  human  nature  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  transformed,  force 
will  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  League,  nor  wouW 
this  force  vary  from  that  employed  by  the  German  General  Staff, 
for  instance,  except  that  it  w'ould  probably  be  less  efficient  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  attain  its  object.  The  present  alliance 
against  Germany  would  seem  closely  to  resemble  the  League  of 
Nations  which  these  advocates  of  a  greater  League  hope  to 
evolve,  and  the  difficulty  that  we  are  finding  in  teaching  the 
Germans  to  be  reasonable  or  chivalrous,  would  seem  to  give  an 
indication  of  future  difficulties  which  might  arise  under  the  same 
circumstances ;  nor  is  it  an  answer  that  Germany  will  at  some 
future  time  have  to  be  included  in  the  League,  unless  indeed  the 
transformation  of  human  nature  is  achieved  at  the  same  tune, 
for  the  German  people  are  just  as  likely  to  be  grasping  and  aggres¬ 
sive  under  the  forms  of  democracy  as  heretofore. 
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By  the  word  “militarism  ”  the  Liberal  Orators  would  presnm- 
ibly  seek  to  convey  abuse  made  of  military  authority  and  also  an 
aggressive  external  policy  actuated  by  an  overbearing  spirit  and 
sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  superior  strength.  The  British 
people  always  profess  a  loathing  of  the  oppressor  and  are  very 
sensitive  of  the  accusation  of  an  oppressive  policy,  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  such  a  policy  is  not  much  to  be  feared  in  the  modern 
British  Empire,  not  only  because  w’e  have  already  acquired  from 
other  nationalities  all  the  territory  we  desire  or  can  exploit  for 
many  centuries  ahead,  but  also  because  a  nation  which  was  as 
jHfosperous  and  comfortable  as  the  British  before  the  war  is  most 
unlikely  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  aggression  against  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  only  instances  of  such  aggression  came  from  the 
extreme  Low  Church,  or  Pacifist  Party,  which  sought  to  compel 
the  Turks  to  mend  their  manners  and  which  disapproved  of  the 
behaviour  of  certain  other  foreign  nations — instances  which  it 
would  now  be  tactless  to  recall. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  military  virtues  are  not  only 
essential  to  successful  military  operations,  which  according  to 
democratic  politicians  are  to  be  regarded  as  rare  emergencies,  but 
they  are  also  indisj^ensable  to  the  existence  of  the  State.  For  what 
indeed  are  they?  They  rest  on  the  foundation  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
courage  which  faces  any  danger  and  any  suffering,  but,  above  all, 
on  the  closest  community  and  co-operation  between  man  and  man. 
By  no  other  means  and  for  no  other  purpose  is  such  a  bond  of 
onion  obtainable,  except  perhaps  in  the  crew  of  a  ship,  which  is 
an  army  in  miniature.  That  truth,  courage,  punctuality,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  chivalry  are  not  worth  preserving,  and  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  existence  of  the  State,  is  an  absolutely  false  conten¬ 
tion.  With  mankind  as  at  present  constituted,  is  it  possible  to 
cite  any  other  purpose  or  any  other  organisation  which  produces 
comparable  results? 

The  democrats,  therefore,  who  disapprove  of  militarism  are  not 
illogical  in  desiring  internationalism,  yet  very  few  of  the  British 
working  classes  whom  these  men  purport  to  represent  are  aw^are 
.of  what  is  implied  by  “internationalism.”  If  they  understood  the 
word  they  w’ould  hate  and  repudiate  the  doctrine,  for  the  key  to 
the  national  character  is  intense  national  feeling  not  unmixed  with 
profound  distrust  and  considerable  dislike  of  all  foreigners.  To 
imagine  that  the  British  working  classes  would  accept  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  sovereignty  of  an  International  Council  is  the  most 
absurd  political  theory  political  quacks  have  ever  ventilated,  but 
yet  it  passes  muster  at  a  time  w^hen  exciting  events  turn  men’s 
thoughts  from  the  arguments  of  thewists. 

It  does  not  follow'  that  democracy  is  incompatible  w'ith  a  sound 
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military  system.  The  fine  army  of  the  French  Ilepublic  is  cer-  t 
tainly  a  legacy  of  the  French  Monarchy,  but  forty-four  years  of 
the  Republic  had  failed  to  quench  the  martial  ardour  of  the  ‘ 
French  nation,  or  the  aggression  of  Germany  in  1914  would  never  - 
have  been  successfully  opposed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sound  poli- 
.  tical  doctrine  to  pit  the  theory  of  democracy  against  the  theory  of 
militarism — so  called.  History  furnishes  many  an  example  of  a 
democracy  that  abuses  its  power,  a  power  that  rested  on  military 
force — the  first  French  Republic,  for  instance.  History  also  teems 
with  examples  of  aggressive  military  policy  by  democratic  States, 
which  can  only  have  been  prosecuted  by  the  abuse  of  military 
power.  Monarchies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  at  any  rate  strong 
reasons  for  conservative  and  cautious  foreign  policy ;  a  dynasty 
that  is  firmly  established  on  the  throne  has  everything  to  lose  by 
an  unsuccessful  war,  and  has  comparatively  little  to  gain  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  war.  It  has  been  freely  asserted  that  so  long  as  democracy 
exists  sanguinary  w’ars  will  continue  to  take  place,  and  the  theory 
is  at  least  defensible  as  the  converse.  It  would  ijerhaps  be  more 
correct  to  argue  that  the  foreign  policy  of  a  State  does  not  depend 
on  its  form  of  government,  but  on  a  number  of  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  vary  from  time  to  time,  of  which  economic 
conditions  exercise  the  greatest  influence. 

Democracy  in  its  best  sense  would  appear  to  mean  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  w’hich  permits  of  the  continual  improvement  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  and  which  also  permits  of  the  recniiting  of 
the  intellectual  and  governing  classes  from  the  majority  by  the 
extension  of  fair  opportunities  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  for  exercising  their  talents  and  for  improving  their  lot. 
Xo  system  of  government,  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  has 
as  yet  achieved  perfection  in  this  direction,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
argued  that,  judging  by  these  tests  and  by  the  results  of  the 
present  war,  the  German  social  system  is  even  more  democratic 
than  the  British.  The  accident  of  birth  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  a  man’s  career  in  Germany,  but  not  nearly  so  important  as  is 
the  possession  of  wealth  in  this  country. 

Since  the  successful  prosecution  of  military  operations  against* 
a  serious  enemy  necessitates  the  employment  of  the  most  capable 
men  in  order  to  have  any  prospect  of  success,  it  follows  that  a 
sound  military  system  gives  greater  opportunity  to  talent  and 
capacity  than  any  other  human  organisation.  The  bravest  and 
most  devoted  army  will  fail  against  an  army  less  brave  and  less 
devoted  if  the  leadership  in  the  first  case  is  feeble  or  incompetent, 
and  if  its  organisation  is  inferior  to  that  of  its  opponent,  just  as 
the  Russians,  in  spite  of  their  superior  courage  and  devotion,  were 
beaten  by  a  smaller  number  of  Germans  in  the  decisive  battles  of 
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1915-16.  If,  therefore,  a  League  of  Democratic  States  is  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  mission  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world,  not 
the  least  of  its  difficulties  would  be  to  supply  the  motive  which 
patriotism  has  hitherto  furnished.  Without  such  a  motive  the 
restraint  and  the  intensity  of  effort  needed  to  maintain  efficient  ^ 
military  forces  in  time  of  peace  would  scarcely  be  forthcoming ; 
even  with  a  great  war  looming  on  the  near  horizon  and  in  spite  of 
hostile  preparations  which  threatened  the  national  existence  of 
France  and  Britain,  the  democracies  of  these  two  countries  shrank 
from  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  without  which  adequate  defensive 
forces  were  not  to  be  had.  And  so  it  may  be  again,  but  without 
the  bond  of  nationality  the  problem  of  defence  in  the  future 
against  outsiders  or  recalcitrant  members  of  the  League  will  be 
mightily  enhanced.  Perhaps  it  may  be  pleaded,  and  with  some 
justification,  that  in  the  decades  preceding  1914  a  tribe  of  profes¬ 
sional  politicians  existed  in  England  and  France  who  made  for¬ 
tunes  out  of  their  capacity  to  flatter  or  fool  a  comparatively 
ignorant  electorate.  It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  a  Lothian 
peasant  or  a  Lancashire  factory  hand  to  know  better  than 
such  men,  who,  with  every  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
facts,  advised  their  political  supporters  that  no  danger  of  war 
existed  from  any  foreign  Power,  but  only  from  the  warlike  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  upper  classes  of  their  own  countrymen  who 
controlled  the  policy  of  the  Unionist  Party. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  deceived 
by  their  own  political  leaders  who  took  advantage  of  the  prevail- 
mg  popular  ignorance  concerning  continental,nations  and  affairs, 
and  although  it  is  very  probable  that  in  future  the  working  classes 
will  be  better  educated,  better  informed,  and  more  wide-awake, 
especially  for  a  considerable  period  after  this  war,  yet  the  know'- 
ledge  required  to  frame  the  policy  of  a  State  is  so  extensive  and 
,  the  questions  which  arise  involving  mighty  changes  or  conflicts 
are  so  intricate  that  the  qualifications  for  solving  international 
problems  can  never  be  within  the  reach  of  the  majority ;  they 
must,  on  the  contrary,  alwmys  be  the  monopoly  of  a  small 
minority  consisting  of  men  who  have  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
leisure  for  acquiring  information  on  such  subjects.  It  may  be 
expected  in  a  w'ell-conducted  State  whose  population  is  intelligent 
an?  reasonable,  that  a  section  of  the  electorate  which  will  exert 
great  influence  with  the  remainder  will  have  enough  information 
to  appreciate  the  arguments  of  the  principal  statesmen,  who,  in 
turn,  will  be  able  to  give  advice  based  on  real  knowledge.  Much 
will  then  depend  upon  whether  these  statesmen  will  be  patriotic 
enough  to  say  what  is  unpalatable,  to  warn  and  stimulate  as  well 
M  to  flatter  and  soothe  the  proletariat.  Unfortunately,  the  ten- 
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deucy  of  modem  political  rivalries  is  to  encourage  the  sycophant 
and  depress  the  patriot.  The  latter  not  only  risks  being  sup. 
planted  in  the  race  for  office  and  affluence,  but  also  may  incur  con¬ 
tempt  as  a  bore  and  a  crank.  To  cry  peace  when  there  is  no  peace 
has  always  been  the  pleasant  and  profitable  rdle  in  democracy,  but 
so  long  as  the  military  element  of  monarchical  or  aristocratic 
government  survived  it  provided  a  nucleus  for  a  national  rally  in 
time  of  danger,  and  a  bulwark  against  the  catastrophe  of  a  sudden 
attack  by  foreign  invaders  before  the  peril  was  realised  or  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  man  in  the  street.  This  aristocratic  element  in  the 
British  body  politic  at  least  succeeded  in  maintaining  and  even  in 
reorganising  our  naval  jwwer  between  the  fall  of  Gladstone  in 
1885  and  the  German  coup  of  1914.  But  for  the  strenuous  work 
of  the  Navy  League  and  kindred  political  tendencies,  the  British 
Navy  could  not  have  stopped  the  German  rush  in  1914,  nor  pro¬ 
tected  the  bases  and  land  and  sea  routes  by  which  the  resistance  in 
the  field  to  the  Kaiser’s  victorious  legions  was  organised  and  pro¬ 
tracted.  Without  the  supremacy  of  tlie  British  Navy  the  Gw- 
mans  would  without  any  doubt  have  overrun  Western  Europe  in 
1914  and  invaded  England. 

In  the  past  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  protected  the  Navy 
from  the  enemies  of  militarism,  because  it  was  conceded  that  naval 
supremacy  was  vital  to  the  island  kingdom,  and  that  the  Navy  was 
very  unlikely  to  take  part  in  civil  strife  or  dissension,  or  to  become 
the  instrument  of  autocratic  power.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  fact  that  wdien  the  Conservative  or  Tory  factions  were 
in  opposition  to  Liberal  or  Whig  Governments  in  the  eighteenth 
century  they  had  the  same  dread  of  militarism  now  affected  by  the 
Socialist  Opposition;  therefore,  it  is  to  be  exi)ected  that  when, if 
ever,  the  Socialists  control  the  executive,  and  the  bourgeois  or 
Conservative  sections  of  the  nation  are  in  opposition,  the  same 
reversal  of  rdles  will  be  reproduced.  Something  of  the  sort  is 
already  heard  of  from  Russia,  where  the  Bolshevik  usurpers  lost 
no  time  in  ereating  a  military  dietatorship  depending  on  the  army 
which  fhey  denominated  and  used  Red  Guards  to  crush  opi^sition 
from  their  own  countrymen.  It  has  shown  the  characteristics 
which  were  to  be  expected  by  its  origin,  for  wffiile  serving  as  a 
terrible  instrument  of  tyranny,  crime,  and  oppression,  it  is  as  yet 
praetically  useless  for  national  defence,  and  an  utterly  contempt¬ 
ible  adversary  to  disciplined  troops  led  by  an  organised  corps  of 
officers. 

The  importance  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  choice  of  officers  has 
already  been  touched  upon.  A  bad  officer  is  w’orse  than  none. 
Gtx)d  officers  make  good  troops ;  they  also  make  loyal  and  con¬ 
tented  troops.  There  is  a  tendency  among  certain  writers  and 
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professors  who  have  some  theoretical  know'ledge  of  military  affairs 
but  who  lack  practical  knowledge,  to  depreciate  the  professional 
officer  and  to  laud  at  his  expense  the  “temporary  ”  variety,  who 
is  said  to  have  more  “brains.”  Naturally,  a  body  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men  is  likely  to  include  more  intellectual  capacity  than 
a  body  of  twenty  thousand  drawn  principally  from  the  middle 
class.  Nevertheless,  it  displays  grave  ignorance  of  the  subject  to 
onderrate  the  experience  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice  of  com¬ 
manding  men.  If  the  army  before  1914  lacked  men  with  brains 
in  the  important  apiKiintments,  the  explanation  lay  in  the  corrupt 
system  of  promotion  which  prevailed.  Other  qualifications  than 
intellectual  capacity  or  than  military  capacity  of  any  sort  regu¬ 
lated  military  appointments  to  the  higher  posts,  and  indeed 
vicariously  to  all  ranks  in  the  hierarchy. 

The  British  soldier  is  not  given  to  criticising  his  superiors.  He 
is  the  easiest  to  lead,  the  most  constant  and  faithful  under  the 
stress  of  danger  and  difficulty  of  all  nationalities.  It  is  this  noble 
quality  which  constitutes  his  supremacy  and  which  has  torn  vic¬ 
tory  from  the  jaws  of  disaster  in  this  war  as  in  previous  wars.  But 
there  are  limits  even  to  his  endurance  of  misconduct  and  incom¬ 
petency  in  the  direction  of  operations.  When  the  same  body  of 
,  troops  have  been  exposed  to  destructive  loss  more  than  once 
without  obtaining  any  tangible  result  and  without  any  recognis¬ 
able  military  reason,  the  best  troops  lose  confidence.  Thus  the 
competence  of  officers  is  always  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
wldier,  and  has  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  general  popularity 
,  of  the  service  in  peace  time.  Soldiers  have  not  quite  so  many 
social  distractions  as  the  corps  of  officers,  much  less  racing,  polo, 
and  hunting.  Their  sport  is  learning  to  make  war,  tactics  in  fact. 
Therefore  they  admire  and  like  the  officers  who  have  the  same 
taste,  while  the  Army  Council  have  always  despised  tactical  skill 
in  an  officer  as  a  claim  to  promotion. 

Too  much  can  be  made  of  the  theory  that  soldiers  prefer  to  be 
led  by  their  social  superiors.  It  is  so,  but  principally  because  men 
of  good  breeding  are  more  considerate  to  their  subordinates,  more 
just,  and  generally  more  competent,  for  t'hey  are  less  inclined  to 
niistake  the  role  of  martinet  for  the  talents  of  a  leader.  If  the  pos- 
Mssion  of  these  qualities  were  insisted  upon  when  awarding  com- 
missions,  great  progress  would  be  made  in  po})ularising  the  army 
j  ond  in  eliminating  the  worst  evils  of  the  militarism  which  our 
I  countr5'men  hate,  from  our  seivice.  To  this  end  unquestionably  it 
is  necessary  that  a  young  man  should  serve  a  probationary  period 
ss  in  other  armies  before  he  is  given  his  absolute  commission.  The 
probationary  rank  should  be  quite  distinct  from  the  permanent 
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apix)intmeut,  and  the  holder  should  be  an  understudy  for  at  least 
twelve  months  with  troops. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  opinion  that  irksome  tasks  and 
some  dull  routine  drill  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  training  d 
good  troops,  but  they  should  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable  evil 
rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  So-called  smartness,  after  all,  is  ■ 
not  the  means  of  victory,  though  it  has  some  value  in  iiromoting 
cohesion  and  discipline.  It  can  be  over-indulged  in  to  the  point 
of  making  troops  sullen,  discontented,  and  stale.  It  very  fre- 
quently  was  so.  The  best  discipline  is  that  which  sits  most  lightly 
on  the  soldier,  that  in  which  he  cheerfully  acquiesces.  Above  all, 
methods  of  drill  and  parade  imported  from  Germany  should  be 
abolished  for  ever.  One  has  only  to  watch  sentries  strutting  up 
and  down  with  the  weajxins  in  a  fixed  position  stamping  and  slap¬ 
ping  their  rifles  instead  of  really  keeping  watch  to  realise  that  su^ 
methods  not  only  destroy  the  soldier’s  value  as  a  fighting  man  by 
reducing  him  to  an  automaton,  but  undermine  his  self-respect  as 
a  man  by  making  him  ridiculous.  Moreover,  countless  valuable 
hours  are  wasted  learning  these  unsoldier-like  antics. 

Another  meaning  attached  to  militarism  by  our  working  classes 
is  the  intervention  of  troops  in  industrial  disputes.  The  policy 
has,  however,  been  observed  of  resorting  to  such  action  as  seldom 
as  possible.  It  should  be  remembered  in  common  sense  that  no 
law  or  government  can  exist  without  the  sanction  of  force,  and 
that  it  is  not  of  essential  import  whether  this  sanction  is  given  by 
regular  troops  or  by  other  forces.  The  trades  unionists  and  publi¬ 
cists  who  foster  antagonism  to  the  army  of  the  nation  on  these 
grounds  arc  not  only  unreasonable  but  they  have  deeply  injured 
the  class  wdiich  produces  recruits  by  creating  a  chasm  betwemi 
them  and  their  fellows,  and  they  have  weakened  the  authority  of 
the  national  government  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Cecil  Battinb. 
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THE  MACEDONIAN  QUESTION. 


Among  all  the  major  problems  to  be  decided  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  there  are  none  more  important  and  none  more  complicated 
than  those  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  Near  East.  Indeed, 
as  we  now  know  that  Germany  prepared  for  and  provoked  the 
war  largely  in  order  to  extend  her  domination  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  the  recent  sacrifices  of  the  Allies  and 
of  America  will  have  been  made  in  vain  unless  they  result  in 
the  substitution  of  a  real  settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern  question 
(or  what  wae  only  the  holding  in  suspense  of  that  settlement 
brought  about  by  the  fatal  Treaty  of  Bucharest  (August  10th, 
1913),  by  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople  (September  29th,  1913), 
and  by  the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  .®gean  Islands  by  the 
London  Ambassadorial  Conference. 

With  the  advantages  of  history  behind  us,  with  the  removal 
(rf  the  rivalry  which  existed  between  the  former  Triple  Entente 
and  Triple  Alliance  and  with  the  war  actually  won,  a  moment  has 
arrived  when  it  may  be  possible  to  solve  these  problems,  w^hich, 
so  long  as  they  remain  unsolved,  will  be  the  cause  of  local  con¬ 
flict  and  also  of  disagreement,  even  between  the  members  of  an 
effective  League  of  Nations.  The  Allies  might  impose  their  terms 
and  inflict  the  penalty  upon  their  former  enemies,  rewarding 
their  friends  in  relation  to  the  services  which  they  have  per¬ 
formed.  This  would  carry  with  it  the  reversal  of  the  principle 
of  nationalities,  and  it  would  not  constitute  a  real  solution.  Alter¬ 
natively  the  victorious  Powers  or  the  League  of  Nations  might, 
as  they  actually  must,  insist  upon  a  settlement  carrying  with  it 
justice  to  all  peoples,  and  therefore  real  peace — a  settlement  which 
should  not  be  influenced  by  sentimentalism  or  prejudice. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  widespread  local  disappointment 
was  such  that  nearly  all  the  States  concerned  were  determined 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  upset  the  Balkan  status  quo.  In 
other  words,  whilst  outside  influences  played  their  part,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Serbia,  the  countries  of  the  Near  East  have 
fought  in  the  main  for  Balkan  objects  rather  than  to  further  or 
defeat  the  designs  of  either  of  the  great  groups  of  belligerents. 
Further,  whilst  of  late  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  Balkans,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
such  atrocities  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  there,  and 
that  they  are  always  perpetrated  by  those  possessed  of  power 
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over  alien  populations.  Thus  whilst  the  Bulgarians  have  been 
the  greatest  offenders  in  this  war,  and  whilst  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  ill-treated  British  prisoners,  for  which  thei* 
is  no  possible  excuse,  in  venting  their  barbarous  feelings  upon  th* 
Greeks  and  Serbs  domiciled  in  occupied  territories,  they  followed 
perhaps  with  greater  brutality,  the  policies  adopted  by  these 
countries  towards  the  Macedonian  Bulgarians  during  the  period 
intervening  between  the  Balkan  wars  and  the  Bulgarian  advance 
of  1915-1916.  If  they  mean  anything  at  all,  therefore,  these 
facts  indicate  that  no  account  should  be  taken  of  what  individual 
countries  do  or  do  not  deserve,  and  that  the  future  should  be 
decided  upon  right  and  justice  based  upon  certain  definite  prin¬ 
ciples,  te  which  I  will  now  briefly  refer. 

These  principles  may  be  considered  as  being  three  in  number. 
Undoubtedly  the  first  is  the  basis  of  nationality  or  of  government 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Coupled  with  this  condition 
there  must  be  absolute  guarantees  that  in  each  country  there 
shall  be  freedom  of  religion  and  equality  before  the  law  for  all 
the  elements  of  the  population  w^hether  they  be  in  the  majority 
or  in  the  minority — guarantees  w'hich  in  the  past  have  often 
been  given  Ibut  seldom  fulfilled.  Coming  next  in  order  are 
economic  and  commercial  considerations ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
provision  for  each  country  of  adequate  and  natural  access  to  the 
sea.  In  certain  cases  the  realisation  of  this  condition  would 
clash  with,  and  would  take  precedence  over,  the  basis  of  nation¬ 
ality,  for  in  various  instances  the  seaports  are  not  inhabited  in 
majority  by  the  same  nationality  as  the  interior.  Thirdly,  even 
if  our  most  optimistic  hopes  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
are  realisable,  due  weight  must  be  given  to  the  existence  of 
natural  frontiers  and  to  strategic  requirements — the  overlooking 
of  which  is  not  possible.  And,  lastly,  though  not  upon  the  same 
level  of  importance  as  the  principles  outlined  above,  there  are 
certain  pre-war  European  decisions  and  Balkan  Treaties  which 
might  well  be  taken  ae  guiding  factors,  and  w'hich  should  not, 
therefore,  be  treated  as  mere  scraps  of  paper. 

Whilst  the  interpretation  of  these  principles  in  numerous  parte 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey  is  vital  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  their  application  in  Macedonia  is  as,  if  not  more,  necessary 
and  complicated  than  elsewhere  in  the  Near  Eaet.  It  is  necessary 
because,  so  long  as  this  question  remains  unsettled,  friendly 
relations  will  not  and  cannot  be  established  between  the  Balkan 
States.  It  is  complicated  because  of  the  diverse  and  mixed  nature 
of  the  population,  because  a  great  number  of  the  people  do  not 
know  their  true  nationality,  and  because  many  areas  are  coveted 
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and  claimed,  not  merely  by  two  parties,  but  by  Serbia,  Greece, 
and  Bulgaria.  Let  me  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  w'hat  appear 
to  be  two  possible  methods  by  which  the  world  might  be  ridded 
of  a  danger  which  has  threatened  its  peace  for  many  a  decade 
and  of  a  problem  which  has  been  possessed  of  far-reaching 
importance  during  the  war. 

The  first  method,  which  would  not  carry  w'ith  it  the  creation 
of  any  new  State  or  States,  would  entail  the  re-partition  of 
Macedonia  and  undoubtedly  of  Thrace,  in  accordance  with  the 
jtinciples  just  outlined.  To  deal  briefly  with  the  last  of  these 
areas  first,  as  the  suggestion,  made  not  long  ago  by  M.  Venezelos, 
of  allowing  Greece  to  incorporate  that  district,  would  deprive 
Bulgaria  of  her  natural  access  to  the  .(Egean,  it  is  not  possible 
of  acceptance.  This  being  the  case,  the  south-eastern  boundary 
of  Bulgaria  should  be  extended  so  as  approximately  to  follow’ 
the  Enos — Midia  line  arranged  by  the  Balkan  Allies  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Great  Powers  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  London.  Such  a  change,  as  others  to  be  proposed, 
ffould  certainly  inflict  hardship  upon  Greece,  for  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  Hellenic  population  in  the  area  which  would  thus  change 
hands— an  area  also  widely  inhabited  by  Turks.  But  having 
[regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  admitted  that  Ottoman  rule  must 
practically,  if  not  absolutely,  disappear  from  Europe,  such  an 
iirangement  would  provide  a  suitable  European  frontier  for  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  special  zone  constituted  for  the  protection  and 
control  of  the  Straits  and  also  give  a  now  Turkish  area  to  the 
country  interested  in  the  largest  element  of  its  Christian 
population. 

The  delimitation  of  the  south-western  and  western  boundaries 
of  Bulgaria  and  therefore  the  drawing  of  the  Bulgaro-Greek,  the 
Bnlgaro- Serbian,  and  perhaps  the  Graeco- Serbian  frontiers,  is  far 
OKffe  complicated,  in  that  it  entails  a  settlement,  or  a  prevention 
(rf  a  settlement,  of  the  Macedonian  question.  The  settlement  of 
Ihst  problem  can  only  be  achieved  if  it  be  possible  to  decide  the 
true  nationality  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  in 
iiopute  and,  as  M.  Venezelos  has  recently  suggested,  to  arrange 
for  the  mutual  transference  of  discontented  minorities  to  countries 
where  they  w’ill  be  at  home.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  integrity 
of  Albania,  as  constituted  by  the  London  Ambassadorial  Con- 
^  reace  in  1912-1913,  should  not  be  infringed  and  that  only  at 
the  remainder  of  the  territories  taken  from  Turkey  during 
'k  Balkan  Wars  should  be  included,  a  decision  upon  the 
Mtioriality  question  might  be  reached  in  one  of  three  ways — 
wording  to  language,  bv  taking  a  plebiscite,  or  upon  the  basis 
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of  arrangements  or  events  of  the  years  1912-1913,  at  least  in  » t| 
far  as  they  concerned  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  In  adopting  the  ! 
language  basis,  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  ascet-  ! 
taining  the  areas  in  which  Greek  or  Slav  are  spoken  by  the  il 
majority,  but  to  discover  where  the  Slav  dialects  particular  to 
Bulgars  and  Serbs  are  employed  would  be  much  more  complicated. 
In  theory  the  taking  of  a  plebiscite  would  be  a  satisfactory  manner 
of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  problem.  But  to  enable  the  people 
to  vote  freely,  such  a  plebiscite  would  have  to  be  conducted  under 
foreign  supervision  and  under  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  this  latter 
condition  being  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  members  of  the 
losing  communities  against  the  punishment  certain  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them  by  the  victors.  Moreover,  considering  the 
policies  of  denationalisation  which  have  been  in  progress  since 
1913,  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  not  really  lead  to  a 
fair  result,  in  that  it  would  react  in  favour  of  the  country  a 
countries  which,  by  the  greatest  amount  of  brutality,  had  per¬ 
formed  this  policy  the  most  efficiently. 

With  regard  to  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  the  adoption  of  my  third 
and  last  proposal,  namely,  that  depending  upon  the  arrangements 
and  events  of  the  years  1912-1913,  would  mean  the  taking  of  the 
Treaty  and  its  then  secret  annex,  made  in  March,  1912,  ass 
foundation  for  the  division  of  the  territory  coveted  by  these  two 
countries.  So  far  as  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  are  concerned,  this 
Treaty  would  give  to  the  former  the  district  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  Shar  Mountain,  and  to  the  latter  all  the  territory 
lying  to  the  south-east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Mount  Golem  to 
Lake  Ochrida  (including,  of  course,  Ochrida,  Monastir,  and  Prilep, 
besides  a  considerable  additional  area  on  the  east  of  the  Varda:), 
and  leave  for  some  form  of  arbitration  the  so-called  “contested 
zone  ”  lying  between  the  Shar  Mountain  and  the  Mount  Golem- 
Lake  Ochrida  line — a  zone  which,  I  think,  should  go  to  Serbia. 

Were  such  an  arrangement  to  be  accepted,  it  would  then 
remain  to  decide  how  the  territories  conquered  from  Turkey  in 
1912-1913  and  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  above-mentiwied 
line  should  be  divided  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  who  entered 
into  no  partition  treaty  at  the  time  of  the  Balkan  Wars.  The  only 
course  left  open  here,  therefore,  would  be  to  remember  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  idea  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
M.  Venezelos  was  prepared  not  to  press  the  Greek  claim  to 
Kavala,  and  that  in  1916,  in  exchange  for  the  promise  of  tbe 
compensation  in  Asia-Minor,  the  same  statesman  was  ready  to 
consider  its  cession  to  Bulgaria  in  order  to  bring  that  country 
into  the  war  on  the  Allied  side.  The  conditions  may  now  be  some- 
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what  different,  but  bearing  these  factors  in  mind  and  applying 
the  principles  outlined  above,  if  Bulgaria  is  to  be  allowed  adequate 
iccess  to  the  ^gean,  which  is  not  really  feasible  to  the  east  of 
Kavala,  her  frontier  would  have  to  be  extended  in  a  westerly 
direction  so  as  to  include  that  port  together  with  a  means  of 
approach  to  it  either  by  the  Mesta  Valley  or  preferably  by  the 
Struma  route.  To  the  west  of  the  latter  river  the  new  Graeco- 
Bulgarian  frontier  should  follow  approximately  the  line  now  taken 
by  the  Graeco-Bulgarian  and  the  Graeco-Serbian  boundaries, 
except  that  the  important  Doiran — Ghevgeli  enclave,  claimed  by 
M.  Venezelos  in  1916,  and  the  town  of  Monastir,  which  is  either 
Bulgarian  or  Greek,  might  well  go  to  Greece. 

The  partition  of  Macedonia  as  suggested  above  constitutes  a 
far  from  ideal  settlement  of  the  problem ,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  anything  rather  than  popular  in  all  the  countries  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  were  it  to  be  strictly  enforced  from  abroad,  and  in 
particular  by  America.  I  believe  that  it  might  constitute  a  solu¬ 
tion,  and,  by  the  promotion  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  racial 
hatred  and  distrust,  lead  to  the  contentment  of  the  various  peoples 
and  perhaps  eventually  to  the  renewal  of  a  Balkan  understanding. 
I  do  not,  however,  think  that  anything  even  corresponding  with 
it  is  practical  in  existing  circumstances.  To  begin  with,  whilst, 
fa  reasons  already  given,  there  should  be  no  question  of  rewards 
or  deserts,  and  whilst  Serbia  will  receive  territories  at  the  expense 
of  .\ustria-Hungary,  and  Greece  should  secure  compensation  in 
the^gean  Islands  and  elsewhere,  public  sentiment  would  hardly 
accept  the  giving  of  valuable  territories  to  our  enemy,  Bulgaria, 
however  legitimate  it  might  be  on  the  nationality  basis,  at  the 
expense  of  our  Allies,  Serbia  and  Greece.  Moreover,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  partition  schemes  suggested  above  would  occupy 
a  lengthy  period  even  if  it  were  possible  at  present  to  apply  them 
at  all.  These  being  the  conditions,  I  consider  that  the  only  hope 
for  the  immediate  future  is  for  the  League  of  Nations  or  for  the 
Allies,  represented  as  they  now  are  by  plenipotentiaries  in  Paris, 
to  bridge  the  difficulty  by  constituting  an  autonomous  Macedonia 
to  be  established  and  protected  either  independently  and  definitely 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  same  Power  acting  as  the  man¬ 
datory  of,  and  responsible  to,  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  entry'  of  the  United  States  into,  and  her  predominating 
control  over,  the  Macedonian  question  would  constitute  the  best 
possible  guarantee  against  its  exploitation  in  the  interest  of  any 
MW  of  the  Great  Powers  and  against  its  solution  to  the  unfair 
disadvantage  of  any  of  the  countries  the  most  closely  concerned, 
in  that  America  occupies  a  unique  position  in  regard  to  every- 
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thing  which  concerns  the  Near  East.  In  contradistinction  to 
Europe  she  is  outside  and  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  prejudice* 
and  she  is  not  actuated  by  any  desire  to  further  her  own  intcregl* 
or  those  particular  to  any  of  the  Allies  at  the  expense  of  th«  ’ 
remainder.  Possessed  of  no  selfish  objects  and  entangled  by  no 
international  agreements,  she  cannot  therefore  be  mistnisted  br 
any  of  the  great  countries  associated  with  her.  Equally  well,  so 
far  as  the  Near  Eastern  peoples  themselves  are  concerned,  the 
name  of  the  United  States  is  famed  and  respected  partly  a*  * 
consequence  of  the  splendid  educational,  medical,  and  religioas 
work  carried  on  by  her  missionaiy  organisations,  and  partly 
because  she  is  known  to  be  impartial  and  fair.  And  last,  but 
perhaps,  far  from  least,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  last  year  resisted  all 
pressure  in  Congress  and  outside  in  favour  of  war  upon  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey,  thereby  not  only  furthered  the  detachment  of  these 
belligerents  from  the  German  side,  but  also  obviously  increased 
the  moral  power  of  America  in  countries  where  Allied  prestige 
is  hardly  at  a  premium. 

The  advantages  of  autonomy,  which  to  ensure  its  success  must 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States,  are  manifold.  In 
the  first  place  it  would  avoid  otherwise  necessary  injustices  and 
get  over  the  enormous  difficulty  of  determining  the  real  nationality 
of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  undoubtedly  are  still  without 
a  well-developed  national  conscience,  and  therefore  unable  to 
express  their  true  sympathy.  Thus,  although  the  Bulgarian  bands 
were  the  most  pow^erful  during  the  first  few  years  of  this  century, 
the  revolution  of  1903  did  not  succeed  in  winning  the  support  of 
the  whole  population.  Equally  well  whilst  numbers  of  the  people 
speak  Bulgarian  and  declare  themselves  of  that  nationality,  many, 
in  fact  probably  the  majority,  of  this  element  do  not  love  the 
Bulgarian  Government  or  wdsh  to  be  placed  under  its  rule. 
Thus  we  are  told  by  the  Report  of  the  International  Commisaon 
sent  out  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
the  Balkan  Wars  that  years  ago  the  internal  organisation’  did 
not  aim  at  the  annexation  of  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria;  it  called 
all  nationalities  dwelling  in  the  three  vilayets  to  join  its  ranks" 
in  order  to  win  what  may  be  translated  as  the  political  autonomy 
of  Macedonia.  To-day,  if  the  real  truth  could  be  ascertained, 
it  would  probably  indicate  that  the  more  worldly  of  the  inhabitants 
would  like  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  rich  Power,  able  to  develop 
the  country,  whereas  the*  patriots  would  prefer  autonomy.  From 
the  purely  local  standj3oint,  therefore,  this  solution,  carrying  with 
it  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  would  in  the  end  be  acceptable. 
Moreover,  by  the  :reation  of  an  independent,  one  might  say  non- 
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national  State,  there  would  come  automatically  into  existence  a 
buffer  region,  which  would  be  invaluable  as  establishing  a  barrier 
and  a  link  between  its  neighbours.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Balkans,  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  put  an  end  to  existing  intrigues 
and  to  the  ever-recurring  ‘frontier  incidents  which  have  been  the 
rule  for  decades.  Equally  well,  by  uniting  territory  which  is  now 
artificially  divided,  the  new  State  would  constitute  a  binding 
force  in  that  it  might  result  in  the  disappearance  of  the  com¬ 
petition  and  strife  which  for  years  have  been  in  progress  between 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Serbia,  each  equally  and  blatantly  ambi¬ 
tious  for  territorial  aggrandisement. 

Although  any  arrangements  now  arrived  at  should  be  based 
upon  practical  present-day  conditions  rather  than  upon  historical 
claims  extending  over  centuries,  there  are  precedents  for  auto- 
DOTuies  in  the  East,  and  autonomy  has  several  times  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  Macedonia.  The  Bulgarian  Exarchate,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  foundation-stone  of  modern  Bulgaria,  as  originally 
proposed  by  the  Sultan,  was  intended  to  be  not  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Patriarchate,  but  only  autonomous.  Again,  whilst 
Bulgaria  proper  owed  suzerainty  to  Turkey  until  1908,  and  wdiilst 
Eastern  Roumelia  was  merely  autonomous  until  its  union  with  the 
Principality  in  1885,  Article  23  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  itself  stipu¬ 
lated  for  the  introduction  of  special  regimes — that  is  to  say,  species 
of  autonomy — in  different  parts  of  the  then  Turkey  in  Europe. 
A  document,  framed  by  a  European  Commission,  and  known  as 
the  “Law  of  the  Vilayets,”  was  drawn  up  in  1880,  but  never  put 
into  force.  Considerably  later,  and  in  1902,  a  Committee  formed 
to  represent  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  presented  a 
programme  to  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  asking  for  administrative 
autonomy  for  Macedonia  and  for  Albania.  In  the  following  year 
there  was  formulated  an  arrangement  known  as  the  Murzteg 
echeme  of  reforms — a  scheme  which,  had  it  been  really  put  into 
(^Hjration  together  with  agreements  subsequently  made  between 
the  Great  Powers,  would  have  terminated  unhindered  Turkish  mis¬ 
rule  and  created  what  really  amounted  to  autonomy  for  Macedonia. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  events  leading  up  to  and  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Balkan  Wars  that  we  find  the  most  important  sugges¬ 
tions  upon  this  subject.  During  the  period  intervening  between 
1908  and  1912,  when  the  Young  Turks  made  no  endeavours  what¬ 
ever  to  carry  out  the  promises  by  means  of  which  they  secured 
die  original  support  of  the  Christians  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
the  situation  of  Turkey  in  Europe  went  from  bad  to  worse.  This 
condition  of  things,  together  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Turco- 
Italian  War,  made  it  obvious  that  the  Balkan  States  could  not 
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indefinitely  refrain  from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  enslaved 
co-nationals.  In  August,'  1912,  therefore,  when  it  was  already 
too  late  to  maintain  peace,  the  Austrian  Government  propoaed 
administrative  decentralisation  in  European  Turkey,  this  proposal 
being  followed,  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  war,  by 
a  declaration  from  Austria  to  Russia ,  acting  in  the  name  d  the 
Great  Powers,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  take  into  their  hands 
the  execution  of  the.  reforms  for  European  Turkey  foreseen 
in  1878. 

From  the  Balkan  standpoint,  autonomy  was  equally,  if  not 
more,  a  question  of  practical  politics  at  that  time,  for  in  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  and  Greece  it  wae  then  under  discussion.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  w^ere  concerned,  whilst  M.  Gueshoff,  who 
was  Bulgarian  Premier  at  the  time  in  question,  tells  us  in  his 
book  that  the  original  Serbian  project  for  an  agreement  between 
the  two  countries  said  nothing  of  Macedonian  autonomy,  the  secret 
annex  to  the  Treaty,  signed  in  March,  1912,  definitely  suggested 
the  organisation  of  the  area  between  the  Shar  Mountains,  the 
Rhodopes,  and  Lake  Ochrida  into  an  autonomous  province,  and 
only  laid  down  the  principles  upon  which  this  territory  was  to 
be  partitioned  should  the  parties  concerned  consider  autonomy  to 
be  impossible.  Again,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  M.  Gueshoff, 
whose  statements  upon  the  subject  have  never  to  my  knowledge 
been  contradicted,  that  the  negotiations  between  Bulgaria  and 
Greece,  which  began  in  May,  1911,  and  which  therefore  con¬ 
stituted  the  original  overtures  for  the  creation  of  the  Balkan 
League,  failed  to  materialise  until  May,  1912,  largely  because 
Greece  w'as  not  at  first  prepared  to  agree  to  Macedonian  autonomy, 
it  is  clear  that  the  two  countries  were  then  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Although,  therefore,  when  it  was  finally  signed,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  arrangement,  the  Graeco- 
Bulgarian  Treaty  contained  nothing  as  to  the  partition  of  spoils 
or  autonomy  for  Macedonia,  the  fact  that  it  bound  the  parties 
concerned  to  try  “  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  privileges  deriviug 
from  treaties  or  otherwise  conceded  to  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
nationalities”  clearly  indicated  the  attitude  of  the  Hellenic 
Government.  This  being  the  position  in  1912,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  of  the  three  countries  could  now  raise  formal  obje^ 
tions  without  being  open  to  the  accusation  that  the  policy  of 
official  denationalisation  of  alien  inhabitants,  pursued  alike  by 
each  one  of  them,  had  in  fact  been  responsible  for  an  artificial 
change  in  the  nature  and  the  sentiments  of  those  domiciled  withm 
their  temporary  borders. 

Although ,  if  America  were  to  be  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
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solution  of  tbib  all-important  problem,  it  would  be  a  paramount 
necessity  to  give  her  a  free  hand,  not  only  to  come  to  decisions, 
but  also  to  enforce  them,  yet  it  may  be  advisable  very  briefly  to 
discuss  the  various  areas  which  might  be  included  within  an 
sutonomoufi  Macedonia  and  also  the  nature  of  the  regime  to  be 
inaugurated  there.  With  regard  to  the  fiist  of  these  questions, 
the  primary  decision  to  be  taken  by  the  Peace  Conference  or  by 
the  United  States  would  be  that  as  to  whether  the  areas  in  fact 
disputable  or  all  those  now  disputed  (except,  of  course,  Albania) 
should  be  considered  as  possible  Macedonian  territory.  In  the 
first  alternative,  everything  to  the  east  of  the  Struma  should 
become  actually  Bulgarian  and  everything  to  the  north  of  the 
Shtt  Mountains  and  perhaps  of  the  Mount  Golem — Lake  Ochrida 
line  should  be  Serbian.  This  w’ould  leave  as  Macedonian  the  areas 
where  the  population  is  the  most  mixed  and  at  the  same  time  give 
to  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  the  districts  mutually  agreed  to  in  1912. 
In  the  second  case,  and  if  all  the  districts  in  fact  disputed  are 
to  be  adjudicated  upon,  then  we  are  left  with  the  greater  parts 
of  what  used  to  be  the  Turkish  vilayets  of  ll.skub,  Mona.stir,  and 
Salonica.  Their  incorporation  within  an  autonomous  Macedonia 
would  have  great  advantages.  Historically  it  would  mean  that 
the  new  territorial  unit  w'ould  be  made  up  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
area  to  have  become  Bulgarian  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
that  it  would  be  composed  practically,  though  not  exactly,  of  the 
districts  suggested  by  the  Committee  for  Macedonian  autonomy 
in  1902,  and  that  it  wnuld  include  much  of,  in  fact  more  than, 
the  territories  where  reforms  were  attempted  under  European 
control  during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
From  the  practical  standpoint  the  creation  of  such  a  State  would 
have  the  merit  of  setting  up  an  effective  mutual  buffer,  and  it  would 
render  possible  the  establiehment  of  effective  communications 
between  the  interior  and  the  coast.  Thus,  whilst  some  special 
rigime  might  be  inaugurated  for  Kavala  and  a  railw'ay  leading  to 
it  by  way  of  the  Struma  Valley,  Salonica  itself  could  be  con¬ 
stituted  a  free  port.  That  this  last-mentioned  arrangement  would 
be  feasible,  and  that  such  an  important  city,  where  the  pre¬ 
dominating  Jewish  population  wnuld  prefer  almost  anything  to 
Greek  rule,  should  not  remain  or  pass  under  the  control  of  one 
Balkan  country  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  others,  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  adoption 
of  autonomy  for  Macedonia. 

It  is  not  jxwsible  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the  nature  of  the 
rigime  to  be  inaugurated  in  such  a  province.  Obviously,  however, 
whilst  everything  in  this  connection  would  of  necessity  largely 
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depend  upon  the  Mandatory  Power,  it  ia  safe  to  say  that  the- 
first  step  would  be  the  taking  of  a  decision  as  to  the  kind  o(  | 
administration  to  be  set  up.  Whilst  in  the  ordinary  way  neither  j 
the  nomination  of  a  foreign  Governor-General  nor  the  creation 
of  a  republic  is  likely  to  meet  with  lasting  success  in  the  Balkang  ' 
in  this  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  appoint  a  High  Commissioner  < 
and  to  endow  him  with  wide  powers.  That  High  Commissioner, 
who  should  be  an  American  chosen  from  among  the  many,  such  I 
as  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  who  know  the  East,  might  well  be 
left  to  elaborate  and  to  propose  the  details  of  his  own  scheme  to 
the  League  of  Nations  or  to  his  own  Government.  This  done, 
the  necessary  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  bring  into 
being  some  form  of  elected  Council  or  Chamber,  to  ensure  religious 
and  educational  liberty  for  all  races  and  creeds,  and  to  prevent 
the  inauguration  of  intrigues,  certain,  even  if  secretly,  to  he 
adroitly  hatched  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  For  the  rest, 
personal  security  and  good  order  would  have  to  be  established 
and  maintained  by  a  gendarmerie,  trained  and  officered  under 
American  control,  and  by  the  creation  of  courts  at  least  under  the 
supervision  of  foreign  officials.  Such  a  regime  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  permanency,  or  it  might  be  accepted  only  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient  to  get  over  the  present  otherwise  insoluble 
position.  But  even  in  the  latter  alternative  autonomy  is  possessed 
of  the  enormous  recommendation  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 
preparing  the  way  for  something  more  definite  to  be  inaugurated 
later  on,  not  because  it  had  been  urged  upon  the  Peace  Conference 
by  partisans,  who  cannot  be  unprejudiced,  but  because  it  was  the 
outcome  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  most  of  whom  are  neither 
qualified  nor  able  now  to  express  their  real  sentiments — sentiments 
which  at  present  would  be  guided  by  the  dictation  of  their  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  chiefs,  who  for  the  most  part  act  under  the 
influence  of  partisan  organisations  actually  directed  from  within 
the  neighbouring  Balkan  States. 

Whilst  I  recognise  that  both  the  proposals,  which  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  discuss  quite  frankly  above,  are  open  to  many 
criticisms,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only  the  adoption  of  some¬ 
thing  corresponding  with  one  or  other  of  them  that  will  lead  to 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  in  areas  where  racial  hatred  and  dis- 
tnist  have  made  local  arrangements  by  common  consent  im¬ 
possible.  No  Balkan  statesman  can  or  will  make  or  agree  to 
concessions  until  he  is  compelled  to  do  so,  for  were  be  to  do  so 
he  would  not  continue  to  enjoy  the  support  of  his  own  people. 
It  is  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  former  necessity  of  dealing 
with  inherent  Turkish  duplicity,  w’hich  makes  every  Balkan 
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representative  claim  much  more  than  he  ever  expects  to  receive. 
Thus  in  these  regions,  where  for  years  one  section  of  the  popula- 
has  lived  in  fear  of  the  other  and  where  foreign  intrigue  has 
run  rife  from  end  to  end  of  the  country,  there  cannot  be  good 
(^er  and  contentment  without  the  enforcement  of  conditions 
destined  to  prove  to  the  inhabitants  that  their  happiness  depends 
upon  stable  government.  It  is  therefore  for  the  Allies,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  America,  to  further  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
Hear  Eastern  peoples  without  sacrificing  the  independence  of  any 
of  them.  In  the  end  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  will  be  wel¬ 
come,  not  only  to  the  different  races  concerned,  but  it  will 
terminate  conditions  largely  responsible  for  rendering  possible 
the  present  war. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 


February  19th,  1919. 


CUREENTE  CALAMO.— III. 


Some  lejading  features  of  the  scheme  for  the  League  of  Nationg 
which  President  Wilson  laid  before  the  Paris  Conference  on 
February  14th,  had  been  already  submitted  to  the  public  that 
reads  by  Dr.  O.  T.  Crosby  in  his  International  War:  Its  Catuet 
and  Effects  (Macmillan  and  Co.).  The  Avriter,  a  distinguiahed 
American  jurist,  hae  been  closely  associated  with  the  United  States 
delegation,  but  he  disclaims  official  inspiration  for  his  w»k, 
insisting  that  the  ideas  he  puts  forward  are  independent  and 
individual.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Paris  draft  have  been  a  good  deal  influenced  by  Dr.  Crosby’s 
suggestions  and  arguments ;  for  their  project  runs  very  much  on 
his  lines,  and  we  can  turn  to  his  pages  for  an  elaboration  of  die 
articles  presented  to  the  Conference  as  the  Covenant  of  the 
League.  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Great  Powers  must 
genuinely  consent  to  resign  some  portion  of  their  sovereignty  if 
the  League  is  to  be  something  more  than  a  pretentious  sham  like 
the  Hague  Peace  Conferences.  The  three  organs  of  the  League 
— the  Assembly  of  Delegates,  the  Executive  Council,  and  the 
International  Tribunal — must  be  able,  on  occasion,  to  override 
the  National  Governments,  and  must  be  supported  by  them  when 
they  do  so  by  the  moral,  and  if  necessary  the  physical,  force  of 
their  several  peoples.  The  Delegates  and  the  Executive  will 
endeavour  to  achieve  their  aims  by  conciliation,  persuasion, 
mutual  consent,  and  an  appeal  to  instructed  public  opinion;  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  in  most  cases  the  awards  of  the  High  Court 
will  be  quietly  accepted  even  by  the  unsuccessful  parties,  just  as 
in  private  life  a  defeated  litigant  submits  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
or  the  order  of  a  judge.  But  would  he  always  submit  if  he  were 
not  conscious  that  behind  the  judicial  or  magisterial  decision 
there  lies  an  organised  power  which  he  could  not  [wssibly  resist? 
In  a  thoroughly  civilised  and  well-ordered  society  overt  opposi¬ 
tion  is  seen  to  be  so  hopelessly  futile  that  it  is  seldom  attempted 
even  by  the  criminal  classes.  They  may  try  to  evade  the  law; 
but  they  do  not  often  defy  it  openly. 

Dr.  Crosby  maintains  that  the  League,  if  it  is  to  prevent  war, 
must  be  able  to  produce  the  same  impression  upon  the  mind  and 
will  of  nations.  It  must  make  the  potential  antinomian  or  dis¬ 
turber  of  the  peace  understand  that  violence  is  not  only  wrong 
but  useless.  It  must  in  fact  be  in  some  sort  an  international 
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Governuieut,  backed,  as  all  stable  Governments  are,  by  the  weight 
of  the  majority  of  its  constituents.  It  must  be  a  League,  not 
merely  to  promote,  but  to  enforce,  peace.  For  this  reason  Dr. 
Crosby  squarely  faces  the  issue  which  many  writers  on  the  subject 
gjiirk.  The  awards  ahd  decrees  of  the  International  Tribunal  must 
1)0  promulgated  by  an  Executive  able  to  see  that  they  are  obeyed, 
ud  to  apply  coercion  if  they  are  ignored.  This  means  that  the 
"ganction  ”  of  the  League  must  be  a  reality.  “  Armed  force,”  said 
President  Wilson,  ‘‘is  in  the  background  of  the  constitution.  If 
the  moral  force  of  the  world  is  not  able  to  prevail,  physical  force 
shall,  but  only  as  a  last  resource.”  The  more  efficient  and  valid 
that  last  resource  is,  the  less  frequently  will  it  be  requisite  to  call 
it  into  operation.  A  policeman,  taking  a  burly  ruffian  into  cus¬ 
tody,  rarely  finds  it  necessary  to  bludgeon  his  prisoner  into 
insensibility.  Still  the  criminal  remembers  that  the  bludgeon  is 
available  and  does  not  forget  that  behind  the  single  policeman 
are  other  policemen,  and  behind  them  again  soldiers  with  rifles 
and  machine-guns  and  artillery,  which  could  all  be  used  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  law  if  wanted.  To  him  the  constable  who  taps  him 
on  the  shoulder  is  a  symbol  of  the  “  moral  force  ”  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  he  may  indeed  disregard,  but  only  at  the  risk  of 
invoking  against  himself  a  reserve  of  physical  strength  that  could 
grind  him  and  his  rebel  associates  to  powder.  So,  in  the  perfected 
League  of  Nations,  the  Executive  would  be  able  to  say  to  any 
Government :  “  The  High  Court  has  decided  that  you  are  in 
improper  occupation  of  the  districts  herein  specified.  You  will 
therefore  be  good  enough  to  vacate  the  territory  by  the  date 
named  below."  And  the  defendant  State  will  be  well  aware 
that  if  it  declines  to  go  quietly  the  League  will  proceed  to  ‘‘  levy 
execution  ”  with  an  array  of  naval,  economic,  and  military 
weapons  against  which  it  would  be  powerless. 


When  the  draft  constitution  comes  to  be  worked  out  in  detail 
it  will  probably  be  this  question  of  the  ”  sanctions  ”  that  will 
call  for  the  highest  statesmanship  and  ingenuity.  For  upon  it 
the  possibility  of  regulating  and  reducing  national  armaments 
will  turn.  Dr.  Crosby,  a  convinced  anti-militarist,  one  may  almost 
say  a  pacifist,  candidly  admits  that  the  creation  of  a  supreme 
international  ‘‘police  ”  is  the  condition  precedent  to  the  limitation 
of  individual  naval  and  military  establishments.  You  do  not, 
as  he  points  out,  carry  arms  when  you  walk  down  Piccadilly ; 
hot  that  is  because  you  know  that  you  will  not  be  required  to 
defend  yourself  by  your  own  efforts  against  marauders  in  that 
thoroughfare.  But  if  Piccadilly  were  a  street  in  one  of  those 
Western  States  where  ‘‘frontier  conditions”  still  prevail,  and 
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where  open  violence  may  sometimes  go  unpunished,  you  might 
have  to  rely  upon  your  own  means  of  personal  prot^tion,  h 
the  community  of  nations  “frontier  conditions”  have  always 
existed.  Dr.  Crosby  declares  that  any  Government  would  behav« 
very  foolishly,  and  would  be  betraying  the  interests  of  its 
nationals,  if  it  did  not  remain  armed  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
capacity  and  its  necessities  until  there  had  come  into  being  an 
international  agency  strong  enough  to  guarantee  it  against  attack 
from  any  quarter.  No  one  could  blame  “Arizona  Bill,”  in  a  wild 
mining  settlement  without  an  effective  police,  if  he  declined  to 
drop  his  “gun  ”  until  he  felt  quite  sure  that  “Texas  Jim ’’might 
not  take  the  opportunity  to  “get  the  drop”  on  him.  But  when 
Arizona  Bill  and  Texas  Jim  migrated  to  British  Columbia,  even 
in  the  rough  pioneering  days  of  the  early  ’nineties,  they  commonly 
left  their  pistols  with  the  stationmaster  at  the  frontier.  They  did 
not  want  such  implements,  for  the  energetic  North-West  Mounted 
Police  had  pushed  its  patrols  into  the  country  and  made  life  and 
property,  secure,  so  that  manslaughter  became  an  uncomfortable 
recreation.  “You  find  that  Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress,  means 
something  when  you  get  up  here,”  said  a  bar-tender  from  Montana 
to  me  twenty-two  years  ago  in  a  mining  camp  of  the  Kootenay, 
B.C.  ,It  was  the  sense  of  an  irresistible  strength,  inspired  bylaw 
and-the  rule  of  justice,  that  made  an  end  of  private  warfare. 
Public  w’arfare  might  be  similarly  repressed  if  a  similar  sentiment, 
based  on  the  same  tangible  and  irrefutable  conviction,  prevailed 
in  the  international  arena.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Mr.  Barnes, 
M.  Bourgeois,  and  M.  Venezelos  criticised  the  Covenant,  regret¬ 
ting  that  it  made  no  provision  for  a  joint  force  for  the  coercion  and 
punishment  of  wrong-doers.  But  the  draft  constitution  does  not 
profess  to  be  more  than  a  ground-plan,  or  general  sketch  in  outline, 
of  the  new  Union.  The  League  of  Nations  will  take  some  time  to 
construct.  Meanwhile  the  Paris  scheme  does,  at  any  rate,  prolong 
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and  Co.),  has  appealed,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  volume  of  intense,  and 
even  painful,  interest.  It  is  a  plain,  straightforward,  candid 
narrative,  written  modestly,  sincerely,  and  fairly.  The  writer  is 
conscious  that  he  is  uttering  his  own  apologia,  and  defending 
jumself  against  hostile  criticism ;  but  he  states  his  case  without 
bitterness  or  resentment,  and  seems  more  anxious  to  do  justice  to 
the  magnificent  force  he  commanded  than  to  vindicate  his  own 
action.  Four  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
which  is  described  in  detail  and  illustrated  by  elaborate  diagrams. 
These  pages  will  not  dispose  of  the  controversy  upon  the  tactics 
pursued  in  this  historic  engagement,  for  those  who  condemn  and 
those  who  approve  the  leadership  of  the  Grand  Fleet  on  the 
evening  of  May  31,  1916  will  alike  find  material  to  support  their 
views.  The  facts  are  not  in  doubt  and  can  be  succinctly  re-stated. 
In  the  late  afternoon  of  that  memorable  day  the  Grand  Fleet 
was  approaching  the  High  Seas  Fleet,  w'hich  had  for  some 
hours  previously  been  engaged  with  Sir  David  Beatty’s  Battle 
Cruisers,  assisted  by  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron.  Admiral  Beatty 
was  steaming  round  the  van  of  the  German  armada,  doing  his 
best  to  hold  it  till  the  Grand  Fleet  got  into  touch,  when  he 
expected  that  Jellicoe  would  follow  in  his  wake,  close  with  the 
enemy,  and  throw  him  into  complete  confusion  and  disaster.  The 
Grand  Fleet’s  battleships  approached  in  six  parallel  columns  of 
four  ships  each,  and  deployed  into  a  fighting  line,  not,  however, 
in  Beatty’s  track,  but  a  mile  and  a  half  further  away  from  the 
enemy.  This  assisted  Von  Scheer  to  wdden  the  distance  between 
the  two  main  fleets,  w'hich  was  his  chief  object,  for  he  was  now 
anxious  to  get  back  to  his  bases,  a  proceeding  that  could  only  be 
thwarted  in  the  rapidly  failing  light  by  a  swift  and  relentless 
pursuit,  pushed  home  without  hesitation  or  delay.  The  German 
.\dmiral  sought  to  cover  his  retreat  by  launching  against  the 
British  line  a  heavy  attack  of  destroyers  and  submarines. 
Squadrons  cannot  meet  a  torpedo  onslaught  in  line  :  they  must 
either  turn  towards  their  assailants  or  turn  away  from  them. 
Lord  Jellicoe,  in  the  few  minutes  allowed  him  for  consideration, 
chose  the  latter  alternative  :  he  turned  the  Fleet  away  from  the 
enemy’s  main  body,  and  temporarily  lost  touch  with  it.  After 
the  torpedo  attacks  had  been  beaten  off.  Lord  Jellicoe  reformed 
bis  line  and  pressed  on  after  the  retiring  German  battleships ;  but 
again  as  he  approached  the  flotillas  attacked,  and  again  he  turned 
away,  and  so  allowed  the  High  Seas  Fleet  to  disappear  into  the 
darkness,  and  make  good  its  escape. 

The  point  which  is  in  dispute,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be 
disputed,  Is  whether  .Jellicoe,  instead  of  playing  for  safety,  as  he 
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did,  would  have  been  justified  in  driving  home  the  attack,  and  ' 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy’s  capital  ships,  taking ; 
the  chance  of  losing  some  of  his  own  by  mine  and  torpedo,  but 
giving  himself  the  opportunity  of  shattering  the  hostile  squadrons 
by  his  superiority  in  numbers,  gun-power,  and  speed.  He  had  ' 
(not  reckoning  losses  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  day)  37 
Dreadnought  battleships  and  battle-cruisers  and  8  arraoured 
cruisers  against  22  German  ships  of  the  fir.st  two  classes,  with 
8  pre-Dreadnought  battleships.  Six  of  the  British  Dreadnoughts 
were  armed  with  16-inch  guns,  while  there  was  not  a  single 
piece  of  that  calibre  in  the  German  fleet ;  and  the  British  battle¬ 
ships  could,  theoretically  at  least,  steam  in  formation  two  or 
three  knots  faster  than  the  German.  It  W’ould  eeem,  then,  that 
Jellicoe,  when  closely  engaged  wdtli  Von  Scheer’s  line,  in  the 
half-hour  or  forty  minutes  of  fair  visibility  at  his  disposal,  might 
have  won  a  crushing  victory.  The  coup-de-grace  might  have  been 
administered  to  several  ships,  already  maimed  by  our  gunfire; 
half-a-dozen  others  might  have  been  similarly  treated;  the 
disorganised  fleet  might  have  been  cut  off  and  surrounded,  or 
compelled  to  put  back  to  its  harbours  so  weakened  and  reduced 
that  it  could  have  been  almost  ignored  for  the  rest  of  the  war; 
and  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  material,  success  of  inestimable  value 
would  have  been  obtained.  There  might  have  been  no  Bussian 
revolution,  no  intensive  submarine  campaign,  and  the  eventual 
triumph  of  the  Allies  might  have  been  achieved  a  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years  earlier.  Such  might  have  been  the  results  of  more 
energetic  offensive  action  by  the  Coramander-in-Chief  at  Jutland— 
if  all  bad  gone  well. 

But  things  might  not  have  gone  well.  Admiral  Jellicoe,  as  he 
weighed  the  situation,  peering  from  his  bridge  at  his  own  and  the 
enemy’s  ships,  dimly  seen  through  the  clammy  sea-mists  and  the 
wreathing  smoke,  had  to  consider  the  consequences  of  jiossible 
failure  if  the  hazardous  manoeuvre  bad  been  attempted  and 
raiscaiTied.  He  remembered  that  he  was  dealing  with  weapons 
and  agencie.s — submarines  and  torpedoes — never  yet  fairly  tried 
in  a  fleet  action.  There  was  a  large  element  of  chance  in  these: 
who  could  tell  what  damage  might  not  be  done  to  groups  and 
clusters  of  mig'hty,  but  highly  vulnerable,  floating  fortresses  fight¬ 
ing  furiously  in  the  waning  light  ?  -  Sup}X)se  that  luck  were  on  the 
•  side  of  the  enemy,  as  it  often  bad  been,’ and  that  a  desperate 
assault  by  his  flotillas  and  underwater  craft  had  worked  havoc 
among  our  greater  units?  In  a  few  minutes  our  margin  of 
superiority  in  capital  ships  might  have  been  cut  dowm  below  the 
safety-]')oint,  the  German  Fleet  might  after  all  have  got  away. 
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ind  our  own  left  to  return  to  Scapa  Flow  ao  reduced  in  power  that 
it  could  no  longer  retain  the  absolute  command  of  the  North  Sea. 
These  things  might  not  have  happened ;  but  to  a  harassed 
Commander-in-Chief  balancing  contingencies  in  those  few  tense 
and  fateful  minutes,  while  the  ships  w^ere  flying  on  and  the  night- 
clouds  gathering,  it  may  well  have  seemed  possible  that  they 
could  happen.  A  Nelson  might  have  taken  the  risks ;  Beatty,  it  is 
clear,  thought  they  w’ould  be  taken.  The  Commander-in-Chief, 
with  all  the  responsibility  of  the  Grand  Fleet  upon  him,  decided 
not  to  face  them,  and  was  content  with  the  more  limited  success, 
which,  in  the  end,  and  after  long  suspense,  achieved  its  object  and 
delivered  the  High  Seas  Fleet  into  our  hands. 


The  risks  were  much  heavier  than  we  knew  at  the  time,  and  are 
only  now  revealed  by  Lord  Jellicoe.  This  is  why  I  say  that  the 
.ymiral’s  book  is  not  merely  interesting  to  read  but  also  extremely 
painful.  If  he  vindicates  himself  he  does  so — intentionally  or 
not— at  the  expense  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  political  chiefs  who 
controlled  that  department.  He  tells  us  that  he  had  to  be 
cautious,  even  excessively  cautious,  in  his  handling  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  because  the  force  on  which  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire" 
and  the  whole  Alliance  depended  was  neither  so  strong  nor  so 
well  equipped  as  it  should  have  been  to  make  victory  certain. 
The  nation  imagined  that  we  entered  the  war  in  a  condition  of 
naval  superiority  wdiich  could  not  be  seriously  challenged.  That, 
according  to  Lord  Jellicoe,  was  by  no  means  the  case. ,  Even  in 
numbers  our  margin  was  less  than  the  country  supposed  ;  in  some 
other  essential  matters  w’e  were  not  superior,  we  were  not  even 
equal,  to  the  Germans.  When  Nelson  closed  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar  he  did  so  knowing  that  he  left  behind 
,him  enough  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  to  hold  the  enemy  at 
bay  even  if  all  his  own  had  perished.  Admiral  Jellicoe  was  in  a 
different  situation.  If  his  Grand  Fleet  had  gone  everything  would 
have  gone ;  for  there  were  hardly  any  battleships  and  battle¬ 
cruisers  of  recent  construction  in  reserve.  In  the  actual  count  of 
these  vessels  the  Fleet  that  deployed  off  the  Horn  Reef  was 
adequate ;  but  otherwise  it  w^as  not.  The  more  capital  ships  a 
Fleet  has  the  more  destroyers  and  submarines  it  needs  as  a  screen 
against  torpedo  attack.  In  destroyers  we  were  not  superior  to 
the  enemy,  in  submarines  we  were  inferior,  and  the  German  boats 
were  larger  and  more  powerful.  Considering  the  varied  and 
multifarious  duties  cast  upon  our  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  we 
were  dangerously  deficient  in  both  those  classes,  and  our 
hnttleship  and  heavy  armament  surplus  was  ])artly  offset  by  thie. 
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circumstance,  of  which  the  German  Commander-in-Chief  took 
every  possible  advantage. 


This  is  not  all  nor  the  worst.  Last  month  I  asked,  as  many 
have  asked,  how  it  was  that  British  ships,  struck  by  shell  or 
torpedo,  broke  up  and  foundered  within  a  few  minutes,  while 
German  ships,  though  severely  hammered,  remained  afloat.  Had 
the  Germans,  then,  better  ships,  or  better  range-finders,  or  better 
gunnery?  Lord  Jellicoe  answers  these  disquieting  questions  in 
the  afiirmative.  The  German  vessels  were  more  strongly  con. 
structed,  with  thicker  end-armour  and  complete  deck  protection, 
so  that  a  single  shell,  or  a  single  salvo,  would  not  explode  their 
magazines.  They  were  broader  in  the  beam,  so  that  their  vital 
parts  were  less  likely  to  be  touched.  They  had  more  scientific 
appliances  for  directing  and  controlling  the  fire,  and  a  more 
formidable  projectile,  which  would  penetrate  armour-plate  and 
burst  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  struck,  instead  of  on  the  outer 
skin,  as  ours  usually  did.  They  had  star-shells,  and  specially 
adapted  searchlights  and  mechanical  ranging  instruments  for  the 
lighter  guns,  which  things  the  British  Navy  did  not  possess,  so 
that  it  could  not  fight  a  night  action.  How  did  it  come  to  pass 
that  our  fleets  went  into  the  war  so  seriously  hampered  and 
handicapped  ?  Why  should  our  construction  and  machinery  have 
been  in  any  respect  inferior  to  that  of  our  rivals?  Why  were  our 
splendid  seamen  and  brilliantly  capable  ofi&cers  condemned  to  fight 
for  their  lives,  and  our  lives,  with  a  weaker  apparatus  than  their 
adversaries?  Was  it,  as  Lord  Jellicoe  seems  to  suggest,  because 
the  professional  experts  at  the  Admiralty  had  been  overruled  by 
the  professional  politicians,  who  were  less  anxious  to  make  a  good 
navy  than  a  good  budget  ?  These  are  questions  which  should  be 
probed  to  the  bottom  by  a  competent  and  authoritative  tribunal. 
They  are  in  reality  more  important  than  Lord  Jellicoe’s  conduct 
of  the  Jutland  battle.  No  nation  can  be  sure  that  it  will  have  in 
high  command  at  the  critical  moment  a  great  genius  for  war, 
rather  than  a  competent,  commonplace  and  perhaps  over-careful 
ofl&cer.  It  does  have  the  right  to  expect  that  the  armament  on 
which  its  existence  and  security  repose  shall  be  equal  to  all  its 
duties,  both  in  equipment  and  in  quantity.  If  that  was  not  the 
condition  of  the  British  Navy  from  1914  to  1916  there  must  have 
been  grave  errors  in  our  naval  policy  and  administration,  and 
these  stand  in  urgent  need  of  investigation  and  amendment. 


“Not  only  has  the  world  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy; 
democracy  has  to  be  made  safe  for  the  world.”  This  is  a  sentence 
from  Professor  Hearnshaw’s  Democracy  at  the  Crossu'ayft  (Mac- 
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millau  and  Co.),  which  is  a  very  able  and  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  dangers  to  which  democracy  is  exposed.  Dr.  Heamshaw, 
who  is  a  distinguished  historian,  examines  the  phenomena  of 
social  and  industrial  um'est  with  the  same  care  and  systematic 
research  of  “original  authorities”  which  he  would  devote  to  any 
historical  problem.  His  book,  therefore,  is  valuable  and  inform¬ 
ing  above  most  of  those  which  have  been  lately  written  on  the 
same  theme ;  for  it  is  stiffened  with  quotations  from  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  the  leading  revolutionaries  of  the  present  and 
the  recent  past.  These  references  to  the  “sources,”  as  historians 
call  them,  which  Professor  Hearnshaw  has  explored  with  amazing 
industry,  would  make  the  work  useful,  even  apart  from  the 
author’s  sound  and  impartial  judgments  on  the  projects  and  move¬ 
ments  he  brings  before  us.  He  considers  in  turn  the  perils  to 
which  true  democracy  is  exposed.  Sectionalism,  Socialism,  Syn¬ 
dicalism,  and  Anarchism  are  passed  under  review,  and  a  con¬ 
scientious  effort  is  made  to  get  at  their  strong,  as  well  as  their 
weak,  points,  and  to  distinguish  between  their  moderate  and 
extreme  exponents.  Out  of  their  own  mouths  are  the  latter  con¬ 
demned,  and  it  is  shown,  by  citations  from  the  texts  and  docu¬ 
ments,  what  it  is  these  extremists  really  mean,  or  at  any  rate 
what  they  say  they  mean.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  betw’een  the  meditative  humane  anarchist  of  the  Tolstoy 
or  Kropotkin  type,  “gentle  and  dreamy  ideologues,”  as  Professor 
Heamshaw  calls  them,  and  the  furious  followers  of  Bakunin,  who 
have  drenched  Russia  with  blood,  and  would  reorganise  society 
in  other  countries  by  murder  and  arson  if  they  could.  “Bakunin, 
ever  obsessed  by  the  Marxian  dogma  of  the  class  war,  and  utterly 
maddened  by  adversities  of  his  own  making,  is  diabolically 
possessed  by  the  convictions,  first,  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
realise  the  Anarchist  ideal  until  existing  States  and  Churches  are 
destroyed,  and,  secondly,  that  they  can  be  destroyed  only  by  a 
relentless  use  of  force.” 


This  spirit  is  illustrated  by  an  utterance  of  Vaillant,  the 
anarchist  who,  in  1893,  exploded  an  infernal  machine  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  When  reproached  by  the  j.udge 
for  his  dastardly  and  indiscriminate  outrage  upon  innocent  men , 
he  replied  :  “There  can  be  no  innocent  bourgeois.”  It  is  in  this 
temper  that  Lenin  and  the  Bolshevists  have  been  officially  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  extermination  of  the  Russian  bourgeoisie,  and  they 
seem  to  have  made  some  considerable  progress  towards  the 
achievement  of  that  meritorious  aim.  Strangely  enough,  or  per¬ 
haps  not  strangely,  many  of  the  leaders  in  this  crusade  have 
sprung  themselves  from  the  very  order  they  are  seeking  to  destroy  : 
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not  80  or  ten  genuine  labourers  sb  disappointed  members  of  the 
professional  and  business  classes,  teachers,  authors,  journalists 
adventurers  prowling  dubiously  round  the  fringes  of  commer* 
cialism  and  finance.  They  were  nearly  always  unsuccessful,  and 
their  failure  bred  a  deadly  hatred  of  their  more  fortunate  com¬ 
petitors,  the  people  who  had  “got  on,”  and  secured  the  com¬ 
petence  and  stable  comfort  which  the  hungry  guerillas  had  missed, 
A  bitter  social  envy  is  at  the  root  of  their  discontent  with  existing 
conditions.  They  cannot  forgive  the  society  which  has  left  them 
gazing  hopelessly  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  at  the  men  who 
are  mounting  the  higher  rungs.  In  their  anger  they  resolve  that, 
since  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  climb,  they  will  show  thev 
have  the  strength  to  upset  the  whole  apparatus,  and  to  bring 
dow'n  the  topmost  of  the  procession  to  their  own  level,  or  below  it. 


This  saera  indiymtio  tore  at  the  heart  of  Karl  Marx  and 
pricked  him  to  his  savage  gospel.  His  portrait  is  etched  by 
Professor  Hearnshaw  in  bold  and  vivid  strokes.  “He  was  un- * 
classed,  being  a  member  of  the  bourgeoisie  who  had  turned  upon 
his  fellows  with  the  fury  of  a  renegade.  He  was  without  religion, 
having  been  conveyed  from  Judaism  to  Protestantism  by  his 
father  at  the  age  of  six,  and  having  abandoned  Protestantism 
for  aggressive  Atheism  when  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  a 
man  embittered  by  persecution,  enraged  by  antagonism,  soured 
by  adversity,  exasperated  by  suffering.  .  .  .  His  inspiring  and 
dominant  passion  was  the  passion  of  hate — hate  in  its  virulent 
and  peculiarly  Germanic  form.  It  was  hate  that  goaded  him  to 
his  enormous  literary  labours ;  it  was  hate  that  determined  hia 
selection  and  rejection  of  historical  facts  for  his  distorted  descrip¬ 
tion  of  industrial  England ;  it  was  hate  that  fixed  his  economic 
principles,  that  twisted  all  his  arguments,  that  vitiated  all  his 
conclusions.  Das  Kapftal  is  the  enduring  monument  of  Marxian 
animosity.  It  is  a  work  of  dogmatic  mythology,  the  formula  of 
a’ new’  religion  of  repulsion,  the  Koran  of  the  class-war.”  Man 
never,  adds  Dr.  Hearnshaw,  really  got  to  know’  the  proletariat, 
to  w’hich  he  did  not  belong.  “The  Marxian  proletariat  is  an  ideal 
or  imaginary  thing,  a  macrocosm  of  Marx  himself — poor,  laborious, 
atheistic,  outcast,  denationalised— a  ludicrous 'travesty  of  the  real 
working  men  of  the  actual  world  of  affairs.” 

Marxianism,  therefore,  continues  to  exist  as  an  emotional, 
rather  than  an  intellectual,  influence.  Its  economics  are  dis¬ 
credited  even  by  the  Socialists  themselves,  and  in  England,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  no  body  of  instructed  persons  which  would  now 
accept  them.’  ^Farx’s  theory  of  capitalistic  production  and  wages 
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letme  uid-iashioiied  and  visionary  in  the  light  of  the  more 
scientific  Collectivism  of  our  day.  So  says  Dr.  Hearnshaw ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  whether  this  view  is  supported  by  some  of  his  own 
vritnesees.  Dead  theoi’ies  are  apt  to  haunt  the  living,  like 
Banquo’s  ghost  in  “Macbeth,”  long  after  “the  brains  are  out” 
of  them.  Marx’s  principles  may  appear  ridiculous  to  the  instructed 
economist,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  have  plenty  of  vitality, 
since  they  are  asserted  without  qualification,  or  with  exaggeration, 
by  those  who  are  leading,  or  would  like  to  lead,  the  social  revolu¬ 
tion.  These  persons  maintain  that  all  wealth  is  created  by  labour 
(that  is,  manual  labour),  that  trade  and  exchange  are  mainly  capi¬ 
talistic  devices  for  stealing  the  surplus  product,  and  that  there  is  a 
practically  unlimited  store  or  reserve  of  property  which  the  proleta¬ 
riat  could  seize  and  share  up  among  its  own  members.  Mr.  John 
Maclean,  the  “Bolshevik  Consul”  and  strike-leader  at  Glasgow, 
who  is  oi^nly  anxious  to  start  a  Red  Revolution  on  the  Russian 
model,  in  the  course  of  his  trial  in  Edinburgh  last  May  said 
he  had  told  the  “  workers  ”  that  if  they  received  all  the  wealth 
they  created  we  should  have,  and  should  need,  no  foreign  markets. 
He  is  quoted,  in  his  indictment,  as  saying  also  that  the  farmers 
should  be  “compelled”  to  produce  food  for  the  workers.  “If 
they  refused  their  farms  should  be  burnt.”  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  explained  how  British  farmers  could  produce  food  enough 
for  all  the  British  “w’orkers”  (the  bourgeois,  no  doubt,  as  in 
Russia,  w’ould  be  expected  to  go  without  eating),  even  when  then- 
efforts  had  been  stimulated  by  the  burning  of  their  farms.  If 
they  could  (though  they  could  not)  grow  enough  wheat,  and  rear 
enough  cattle,  to  supply  the  working  man  with  bread  and  beef, 
they  certainly  could  not  furnish  him  with  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  not  to  speak  of  other  trifles  such  as  cotton  and  rubber. 
But  one  need  not  argue  against  such  absurdities  in  these  pages. 
Unfortunately,  their  full  absurdity  is  not  yet  apparent  to  the 
younger  workmen  who  have  been  brought  up  to  inherit  the 
Marxian  tradition.  In  that  acute  and  suggestive  book.  Law  and 
Public  Opinion  in  England,  Professor  Dicey  has  pointed  out  that 
new  political  and  economic  theories  usually  affect  the  generation 
to  which  they  are  addressed  less  than  the  generation  which 
follow's.  It  has  been  so  with  the  Marxian  economics,  which  may 
have  been  “found  out”  by  the  Socialist  intelligentsia,  but  has 
been  steadily  soaking  into  the  minds  of  the  restless  and  super¬ 
ficially  educated  young  workmen  who  become  shop-stewards,  and 
engineer  revolt  against  the  executives  of  their  own  trade  unions. 

The  death  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes  is  a  heavy  loss  to  the  nation, 
for  he  was  only  forty,  and  might  have  had  a  long  career  of  useful 
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and  distinguished  public  service.  He  was  the  ablest,  the  most  ' 
accomplished,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  patriotic,  of  the 
younger  Unionists,  and  if  he  had  lived  he  could  hardly  have 
missed  one  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  Government,  perhaps  the  ! 
highest  of  all.  He  was  a  scholar,  student,  and  traveller,  as  well 
as  a  soldier  and  statesman.  He  read  and  spoke  Turkish,  Arabic, 
and  Persian ,  and  had  written  admirable  books  on  the  history  and 
politics  of  the  Middle  East.  The  association  between  letters  and 
affairs,  which  has  been  so  long  exhibited  in  English  public  life, 
was  well  maintained  by  him.  Here  he  was  following  a  broad 
and  well-trodden  road  in  Britain.  No  modem  country,  not  even, 

I  think,  France,  has  had  so  many  statesmen  of  distinction  who 
were  also  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  learning ;  for 
if  our  neighbours  can  remember  Chateaubriand,  Guizot,  Lamar¬ 
tine,  and  Thiers,  we  may  point  to  Bolingbroke,  Burke,  Fox, 
Canning,  Derby,  Aberdeen,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  honourable  tradition  is  wholly  lost ;  for  we  have  still 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  our  political  host  scholars  and  writers 
like  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Curzon,  and  Lord  Milner,  and  we  had 
recently  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Bryce,  and  Mr.  Birrell.  There 
was  likewise  the  late  George  Wyndham,  w'hose  charming  Essayt 
in  Romantic  Literature  have  just  been  edited,  with  an 
illuminating  Introduction,  by  one  of  our  best  living  critics,  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley.  Wyndham  had  some  resemblances  to  Mark 
Sykes.  Like  him,  he  was  a  Conservative  by  temperament  and 
training,  but  a  Conservative  who  believed  in  progress  and  reform; 
he,  too,  died  in  his  prime  ;  and  he  also  combined  the  life  of  action 
with  the  life  of  study  and  reflection,  and  turned  from  committee- 
rooms  and  the  platform  to  the  poets  and  the  historians.  Such 
cultured  statesmen  may  perhaps  be  seldom  found  in  the  Cabinets 
and  Parliaments  of  the  future.  For  politics  tends  to  become  more 
professional,  and  more  imperious  in  its  demands  on  the  time  and 
energies  of  its  practitioners,  and  may  leave  them  little  leisure  for 
serious  devotion  to  any  branch  of  literature  or  thought  save  those 
directly  connected  with  their  own  exigent  avocation.  Prime 
Ministers  who  write  romances  or  translate  Homer  seem  to  belong 
to  an  easier  age  than  ours. 


Sidney  Low. 


KUSSIA  AND  THE  PEACE  CONGRESS. 


“Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  find  a  Tartar”  used  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pression  known  to  us  all.  Less  familiar  but  equally  true  is  the 
saying,  “Scratch  a  diplomat  and  you  find — a  diplomat.” 

Whether  or  no  there  is  a  man  of  action  and  common  sense 
hidden  somewhere  deep  down  under  the  diplomatic  casing  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Maybe  we  are  to  blame  for  not  scratching  deep 
enough,  but  one  can  only  suppose  that  there  are  no  surprises  for 
U8  underneath.  Surely  the  war  might  have  beep  expected  to 
supply  the  requisite  “  scratch  ”  sufficient  to  cut  through  a  mere 
veneer,  however  thick  it  might  be.  The  fact  remains  that,  up 
to  the  present,  the  diplomat  rings  true  all  through.  Within  his 
being  “deep  calls  to  deep,”  and  there  is  not  a  discordant  note 
in  the  chorus  :  “Inaction  is  less  dangerous  than  action,”  or  “only 
wait ;  something  is  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later.” 

We  can  picture  the  Peace  Congress  as  rather  like  a  large  and 
well-intentioned,  but  extremely  sleepy  and  inefficient  mothers’ 
meeting.  There  must  be  one  or  two  men  of  action  in  the 
assembly  :  Mr.  Lloyd  George  we  know  to  be  such  a  one.  But  the 
men  who  are  running  the  show — the  real  experts  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  all  the  requisite  knowledge — are  the  Whitehall 
oracles,  and  they,  unanimously,  are  in  favour  of  seemliness  at 
all  costs.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  all  that  has  been  done 
up  to  the  present  is  to  refer  certain  questions  to  special  com¬ 
mittees  and  to  propose  still  further  conferences,  with  their 
attendant  unrivalled  opportunities  for  prolonged  discussion  and 
delay.  The  committees  will  probably  form  sub-committees,  and 
the  conferences  cannot  help  succeeding  in  wasting  time.  Mean¬ 
while  there  always  remains  the  hope  that  something  may  happen 
in  the  world  which  will  settle  some  of  the  knotty  problems  awaiting 
solution. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  deliberation  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  that  an  illuminating  remark  appeared  in  the  Press  lately. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  significant  to  note  that  whereas  the 
question  of  sea  supremacy  had,  at  one  time,  occupied  first  place 
in  the  attention  of  the  delegates,  the  Russian  problem  now  held 
that  proud  position.  It  certainly  is  very  significant.  Everyone  w'ho 
knew  anything  about  the  situation  in  Russia  could  have  told  the 
delegates  that  the  Russian  problem  already  vvas  the  most  pressing 
question  before  the  Congress,  and  was  certain  to  remain  so  until 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  solution  had  been  found  for  it.  Indeed, 
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the  leading  delegates  were  told  this  months  ago  by  practically  all  j 
the  people — representatives  of  almost  every  nation — who  had  j 
come  back  from  Busaia.  ^ 

Among  others  there  have  been  the  Swedish  and  Danish  Minis-  j 
ters  from  Petrograd,  the  French  Ambassador  from  Archangel,  ( 
and  the  French,  English,  Italian,  and  American  Consuls  and 
military  representatives  from  Moscow.  Lastly,  the  special  repre-  j 
sentative  of  the  British  Government,  Mr.  Bruce  Lockhart.  To 
this  long  list  must  be  added  the  names  of  scores  of  newspaper  , 
correspondents  and  leading  business  men.  ^ 

And,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  the  views  of  all  the  above  showed  j 
extraordinary  little  divergence.  ^ 

Would  a  board  of  directors  have  experienced  any  difficulty  in  j 
forming  a  decision  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  such  witnesses? 

Did  the  Allied  Governments  come  to  a  decision?  Not  at  all.  , 

The  wise  old  heads  of  departments  lay  low  and  said  nothing  one  j 

way  or  another,  hoping  the  while  that  something  would  happen  , 

to  settle  the  dilemma.  Either  the  Bolsheviks  w-ould  kill  off  all 
the  non-Bolsheviks,  in  which  case  we  would  express  our  profound 
regrets  and  w'ash  out  Russia  from  our  thoughts ;  or  else  the  non- 
Bolsheviks  would  overthrow  the  Bolsheviks,  when  we  would 
express  satisfaction,  equally  profound,  and  perform  our  mental 
ablutions  with  equal  thoroughness. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  Russian  question  did  not  behave  as  it 
should.  It  was  irresponsible  and  tiresome  by  diplomatic  stand¬ 
ards.  It  continued  to  obtrude  itself  and  refused  to  be  shelved. 

In  fact,  it  almost  looked  as  if  some  decisive  step  would  have  to 
be  taken.  Surely  we  should  be  obliged  to  accept  the  testimony 
of  the  above-cited  eye-witnesses  or  else  to  ignore  it  as  unworthy 
of  credence.  In  the  former  case  intervention  would  be  decided 
on;  in  the  latter  all  troops  would  be  withdrawn. 

Now  it  is  obvious  tjiat  either  of  these  courses  is  highly  com¬ 
mittal.  If  you  start  intervention,  you  must  carry  it  through  (as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Archangel  episode  has  shown  us  that  a  half¬ 
way  course  is  to  be  found  even  in  that  policy ;  but  that  by  the 
way) ;  if  you  withdraw^  your  troops  you  cannot  easily  send  them 
back  again.  Russia  would  have  to  be  definitely  abandoned. 

As  one  can  well  imagine,  the  moment  wras  one  of  great  anxiety, 
and  it  must  have  been  with  feelings  of  relief,  not  to  say  profound 
gratitude,  that  the  delegates  listened  to  the  proposal  ;  “Let’s  call 
a  conference’ of  all  the  Russian  parties.” 

Evidently  a  special  conference  would  be  an  unrivalled  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  collecting  fresh  evidence.  True  ;  everyone  knows  what 
the  non-Bolshevik  parties  feel  about  the  Bolsheviks  and  their 
leaders,  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Equally  well  do  we  know  Tienin «  9 
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anti  Trotsky’s  opinion  of  the  non-Bolsheviks,  including  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Allied  countries 
and,  por  excellence,  of  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Congress,  Still, 
time  would  be  gained  (ordinary  speech  =  time  lost),  and  so,  to 
drop  any  attempt  to  treat  the  matter  good  humouredly,  came 
about  that  abysmal  folly — the  proposal  of  an  All-Bussian  Con¬ 
ference. 

There  is  a  question  which  one  would  like  answered  by  every 
delegate  who  supported  the  proposal,  and  still  more  by  those  who 
originated  it — for  one  must  regard  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  merely 
the  spokesman  for  his  diplomatic  experts.  One  would  like  to 
ask  what  result  was  hoped  for  from  such  a  conference  should  it 
ti^e  place.  The  answers,  if  candid,  would  be  interesting. 

It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  possessing  even  average  common 
sense  and  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  Bolshevism  that 
it  is  as  futile  to  attempt  any  reconciliation  between  the  Bolsheviks 
and  the  other  parties  (including  even  the  quite  advanced  Socialists) 
as  to  expect  fire  and  water  to  mix  under  the  influence  of  kind 
words  and  tactful  .persuasion.  One  might  think  it  unnecessary 
at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Eussian  situation  to  re¬ 
state  the  basic  principles  of  Bolshevism.  But  the  conference 
proposal  shows  such  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  whole  question 
that  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  a  few  points  which, 
alone,  would  make  compromise  out  of  the  question. 

(1)  Lenin  and  Trotsky  have  said  categorically  that  they  intend 
to  destroy  all  so-called  bourgeois  Governments  (the  French  and 
British  Governments  are  bourgeois  according  to  their  views). 
They  state  that  the  only  Government  acceptable  to  them_  is  one 
directed  by  the  very  lowest  sections  of  the  community.  This  is 
the  first  principle  of  Bolshevism ,  and  is  enough  in  itself  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  agreement. 

(2)  Lenin  has  for  years  preached  the  gospel  that  co-operation 
with  the  bourgeoisie  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  When,  in  1905, 
the  Russian  Government  appeared  to  be  liberally  inclined,  Lenin 
strongly  disapproved,  because  a  contented  proletariat  would  not 
be  likely  to  support  revolution. 

(3)  Although  it  is  true  that  Lenin  discountenanced  the  “Red 
Terror”  as  likely  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  world’s  work¬ 
ing  classes,  he  advocated  a- “White  Terror,”  which  was  to  consist 
in  the  systematic  persecution  and  starvation  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

This  is  suflicient  to  show  that  the  task  of  making  the  lion  lie 
down  with  the  lamb  would  be  simplicity  itself  compared  with 
that  of  reconciling  the  Bolsheviks  and  non-Bolsheviks. 

If  the  Congress  had  given  a  moment’s  consideration  before 
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acting,  they  might  have  remembered  that  the  Bolsheviks  (repre- 
senting  the  town  workmen — a  small  minority  of  the  population) 
arrested  the  Left  Social  Revolutionary  delegates  (representing 
the  peasants — the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population)  and 
refused  to  allow  them  to  sit  in  the  Central  Soviet.  Does  this  look 
like  reasonable  compromise  ?  A  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots 
nor  can  a  Bolshevik  renounce  his  principles  of  destruction  and 
annihilation — although  he  may  promise  to  do  so  if  it  be  to  his 
temporary  advantage. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  other  side  and  consider  the  point  of  view 
of  the  non-Bolshevik  parties. 

Many  Englishmen  who  know  and  love  Russia  have  been  dis¬ 
tressed  to  see  such  men  as  M.  Sazonoff  and  others  obliged  to  be 
humble  beggars  for  the  help  which  ought  to  be  theirs  by  right. 
These  men  have  been  our  friends  throughout,  yet  they  have  been 
received  by  us  as  if  their  very  names  were  unknown.  And  as 
a  crowning  act  of  grace  we  ask  them  to  sit  down  at  a  conference 
table  with  the  Bolsheviks.  Such  a  suggestion  was  a  specious 
attempt  to  avoid  responsibility  by  adopting  an  attitude  of  absolute 
impartiality  and  allowing  the  Russians  to  fight  out  the  question 
for  themselves.  How  can  w'e  be  impartial?  Why  should  we  be? 
It  is  at  once  both  human  and  just  to  give  preference  to  one’s 
friends.  The  Russians  who  to-day  are  asking  our  help  are  our 
friends  and  have  loyally  remained  so  throughout.  To  ask  such 
people  to  meet  the  Bolsheviks,  as  if  all  w'ere  equal  in  our  sight, 
is  not  only  unw^orthy  of  us,  but  lunacy.  The  Bolsheviks  have 
always  declared  themselves,  with  praiseworthy  candour,  our  bitter 
and  relentless  enemies.  They  would  scorn  an  offer  of  friendship 
from  us  (although  they  might  make  use  of  it  to  gain  time).  Not 
only  was  their  destruction  of  the  Russian  Army  and  the  signing 
of  the  Brest  Treaty  an  unfriendly  act,  inasmuch  as  it  dangerously 
jeopardised  our  hopes  of  winning  the  war,  but,  positively,  their 
every  action  and  the  whole  of  their  policy  aim  at  our  destruc¬ 
tion  as  a  State.  Yet  while  the  Bolsheviks  were  w'orking  against 
us,  a  band  of  Russians  under  Alexeief  remained  loyal  to  us.  And 
in  the  spring  of  1918  it  required  some  steadfastness  and  some 
courage  to  defy  Bolshevism  and  yet  remain  pro- Ally,  for  the  Allies 
seemed  indifferent  to  Russia’s  fate,  and  the  German  star  seemed 
to  be  in  the  ascendant.  An  alliance  with  Germany  promised  a 
speedy  release  from  Bolshevism  and  would  have  set  free  still  more 
German  troops  for  the  Western  front.  In  spite  of  temptation, 
and  suffering  every  disability  of  isolation  and  shortage  of  suppbea, 
this  force  stood  for  the  Allies  in  Russia.  How  do  we  thank  them? 
By  giving  them  a  place  in  our  esteem  apparently  equal  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  asking  them  to  sit  at  a 
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table  and  talk  about  a  solution  which  every  child  knows  to  be  out 
of  the  question. 

Do  people  realise  that  there  is  hardly  a  member  of  Alexeief’s 
force  who  has  not  lost  a  father  or  a  brother — often  a  mother  or 
sister — at  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks,  who  murdered  them  in 
cold  blood? 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  afraid  to  attempt  intervention  because 
we  are  not  sure  of  the  spirit  of  our  people.  And  the  people  are 
quite  naturally  doubtful  and  distrustful  because  they  have  con¬ 
sistently  been  kept  ignorant  of  Russian  affairs.  We  are,  in  fact, 
now  suffering  a  terrible  Nemesis  for  the  stupid  mysteries  we  made 
out  of  things  which  should  have  been  openly  published. 

It  should  not  have  been  left  to  journalists  to  tell  the  tale  of 
Russia’s  faults  and  greatness ;  of  how  much  she  sacrificed  for  us, 
and  finally  how  she  dropped  out  of  the  war,  exhausted.  The 
Government  should  have  published  the  account ;  there  was  not 
much  in  it  of  which  Russia  need  have  been  ashamed,  and  little 
more  for  us  to  blush  over.  It  was  simply  the  history  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  following  on  overstrain.  Here  are  the  salient  points  of  the 
history : — 

(1)  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Russia  was  criminally 
unprepared.  So  was  France,  and  so  was -England.  Fortunately 
our  industrial  resources  pulled  both  ourselves  and  France  through. 

(2)  France  and  England  must — or  should — have  known  exactly 
the  extent  of  Russia’s  unpreparedness.  We  did  not  buy  a  pig 
in  a  poke.  Or  at  least  we  had  no  need  to  do  so. 

(3)  Russia,  realising  she  had  been  betrayed  by  certain  of  her 
own  leaders,  did  not  wait  to  make  good  her  deficiencies.  Divisions 
were  thrown  into  Galicia  armed  with  sticks,  and  by  the  very  fury 
and  w’eight  of  their  assaults  distracted  Germany’s  attention  from 
our  pitiful  weakness  in  the  West. 

(4)  With  the  terrible  losses  of  this  period  and  the  food  shortage 
which  followed  began  the  first  preparation  for  Bolshevism. 

(5)  Kerensky  realised  that  Russia  was  exhausted  and  danger¬ 
ously  demoralised.  Nevertheless,  he  loyally  spurred  the  tired 
horse,  inspired  the  July  offensive,  and  thereby  made  Bolshevism 
a  certainty.  If  Kerensky  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  entreaties 
and  had  given  the  peace  which  was  expected  of  him,  Bolshevism 
would  never  have  come  in. 

It  ifi  clear,  then,  that  we  cannot,  honourably,  wash  our  hands 
of  Russia. 

Now  as  to  the  future.  Russia  will  one  day  shake  off  Bolshevism. 
It  may  be  quickly  with  our  assistance,  or  slowly  through  her  own 
agony  and  because  of  the  solid  weight  of  the  peasantry.  But, 
however  it  may  come  about,  one  fact  remains  clear  among  all 
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the  uncertainties  :  Bussia  must,  inevitably,  recover,  for  such  a  ^ 
nation  cannot  be  destroyed.  Now  it  matters  greatly  how  ahe  ^ 
recovers.  If  we  help,  she  will  be  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  the  cloaeat 
friendship — a  real  link  in  the  League  of  Nations.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  remain  indifferent  to  her  claims,  it  will  be  a  cold  and 
bitter,  if  not  actively  antagonistic,  attitude  which  the  new  Ruaaia 
will  adopt  towards  us.  She  will  have  to  decide  between  an  alliance 
with  the  nations  which  forgot  her  in  her  need,  and  one  with 
Germany  who  is  . geographically  so  near  and  has  so  much  to  offer. 
The  two  outcasts  may  find  mutual  consolation  in  each  other’s 
company. 

We  must,  at  least,  not  ignore  the  possibility  that  the  League  of 
Nations  may  remain  unachieved.  And  even  in  a  League  of 
Nations  sympathies  and  antipathies  will  count  for  something. 

After  all  this  destructive  criticism  just  a  few  words  of  con¬ 
struction.  Could  not  a  solution  be  found  by  the  Allies  getting 
together  representatives  of  all  the  moderate  elements  in  Russia 
and  hammering  out  a  liberal  constitution  which  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  everyone  (the  Bolsheviks  excepted,  of 
course).  Then,  with  a  united  Russian  moderate  party  and  a 
peasantry  assured  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Government’s  inten¬ 
tions  towards  it,  Bolshevism  would  melt  away.  Three-quarters  of 
the  so-called  Bolsheviks  are,  indeed,  actuated  simply  by  fear  of 
the  future  and  the  possibilities  it  has  in  store  for  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Congress  at  Paris  talks  on — the  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot.  Only  to  think  of  commencing  such  momen¬ 
tous  discussions  with  Bussia  unrepresented.  Russia,  our  loyal 
ally  as  long  as  she  had  the  strength,  and  in  any  case  the  occupia 
of  one-sixth  of  the  world’s  surface  and  the  home  of  160  million 
people. 

Wake  up — Europe !  *  Truvor. 


the  full  FKEEDOM  of  the  SCHELDT. 


By  the  fortification  of  Flushing  in  1911  the  Dutch  Government 
revealed  their  intention  to  revive  their  old  pretension,  based  on 
the  Treaty  of  Munster  of  1648,  to  “shut  the  Scheldt,”  and  thus 
to  hold  at  their  good  pleasure  not  merely  the  fate  and  fortune 
of  the  great  city  of  Antwerp,  but  also  the  solution  of  the  larger 
problem  of  the  defence  of  Belgium.  The  full  significance  of  this 
step  was  revealed  in  August,  1914,  when  in  face  of  the  British 
Government’s  declaration  made  on  the  5th  of  that  month  to  the 
effect  that  “the  British  Fleet  will  ensure  the  free  passage  of  the 
Scheldt  for  the  re  victualling  of  Antwerp,”  they  proclaimed  their 
full  sovereign  rights  over  the  river  and  forbade  that  passage. 
This  daring  resolution  seems  to  have  been  notified  to  the  Allies 
on  August  14th,  the  day  before  the  great  German  advance  com¬ 
menced  across  Belgium ;  but  it  had  been  preceded  by  very  high¬ 
handed  action,  which  certainly  needs  explanation,  against  the 
Belgians  in  the  summary  dismissal  of  their  pilots,  and  the  removal 
of  buoys  and  beacons  in  the  fairway  of  the  river.  The  British 
Government  gave  way,  doubtless  not  washing  to  provide  Germany 
with  an  ally,  and  when  eventually  a  British  force  was  sent  to 
Antwerp  in  October,  1914,  it  could  not  utilise  the  Scheldt,  and 
had  to  make  its  way  overland  to  its  destination  from  Ostend.  Of 
this  matter  more  can  be  said  when  history  resumes  its  free  and 
proper  functions. 

For  the  four  years  and  odd  of  the  war,  then,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Orange-Nassau  family  in  1795 
by  the  action  of  the  Dutch  people  themselves,  Holland  has 
exercised  full  sovereign  rights  over  the  low'er  Scheldt  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Belgians.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  the  present  argument  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that 
from  1914  to  1918  the  Dutch  exercised  for  their  own  selfish 
gratification  as  complete  a  domination  and  authority  over  the 
Scheldt  as  if  it  were  one  of  their  canals.  They  continued  to 
exercise  it  even  after  the  Armistice ;  they  did  not  waive  it  at  the 
first  Belgian  protests ;  at  the  most  they  seemed  to  pause  and  ask 
themselves  whether  they  were  in  reality  quite  as  wise  in  their 
conduct  as  preliminary  siiceess  might  be  taken  to  imply.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  were  very  unwise  to  take  advantage  of  the 
preoccupation  of  the  Western  Powers  to  revive  a  mediaeval  and 
intolerable  privilege  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  nations,  and  they 
will  be  wise  now  to  repudiate  that  action  as  promptly  and  as  com- 
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pletely  as  possible,  so  as  to  save  their  dignity  and  good  name  as 
a  loyal  people  worthy  to  be  admitted  into  any  league  of  free  and 
honourable  men. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in 
this  matter  any  further,  more  especially  as  they  have  given  way» 
little  under  pressure.  My  purpose  is  to  give  a  summary,  based 
on  the  diplomatic  documents,  of  Belgium’s  rights  as  against 
Holland  since  their  separation  in  the  year  1830,  so  that  the  main 
issues  may  be  appreciated  and  the  need  of  a  hnal  settlement 
estabhshed.  It  may  be  of  some  use  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  fuller  discussion  of  this  interesting  problem  by  the  Peace 
Conference,  or  by  some  dependent  committee  specially  charged 
with  its  elucidation  and  solution,  not  by  the  terms  of  musty 
mediaeval  parchments,  but  in  accordance  with  human  reason  and 
public  right.  Holland  rests  her  sovereign  rights  on  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  both  banks  of  the  lower  Scheldt,  on  the  exclusive  clause 
of  the  Treaty  of  Munster  of  1648,  on  its  renewal  in  every  subse¬ 
quent  European  Treaty,  Nijmegen,  Ryswijck,  Utrecht,  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  until  emancipated  France  wrested  from  her  by  the 
Treaty  of  the  Hague  in  1795  “the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt,’’  and 
opened  the  doors  of  Antwerp  to  the  world.  Nor  did  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  attempt  to  undo  the  work  of  Republican  France  in  this 
respect ;  rather  may  it  be  held  to  have  added  to  it  by  its  admirable 
enunciation  of  principle  on  the  free  navigation  of  rivers.  On  the 
other  hand,  Belgium,  while  not  waiving  her  ancient  and  indefeas¬ 
ible  rights  to  regard  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  as  part  of  her 
province  of  Flanders — a  State  which  was  in  the  forefront  of 
European  Powers  when  Holland  was  a  sort  of  appanage  of  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Hainaut — bases  her  case  primarily  on  the  Treaty  rights 
that  Holland  was  forced  by  events  and  moral  suasion,  however 
grudgingly,  to  concede  during  the  period  that  began  in  1830,  and 
that  will  only  end  when  the  Belgians  have  acquired  full  and 
uncontrolled  possession  of  the  approach  to  their  own  hall-door. 

The  story  of  the  Scheldt  may  be  said  to  begin  in  the  days  of 
feudalism  when  the  Count  of  Holland  was  the  vassal  of  Flanders, 
and  when  for  a  brief  period  his  title  was  even  merged  in,  and 
held  by,  the  ruling  family  of  Hainaut.  The  point  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  from  those  dark  ages  is  that  all  the  islands  of  Zealand, 
which  include  Walcheren,  Borselen,  North  Beveland,  South 
Beveland,  and  Wolfersdyck,  were  held  by  the  Count  of  Holland 
in  fief  from  the  Count  of  Flanders.  One  Count  of  Holland, 
setting  an  example  to  the  future  Mynheers  of  The  Hague  and 
Rotterdam,  which  for  three  centuries  they  have  striven  to  follow, 
claimed  privileges  over  the  Scheldt — not  for  good  purposes,  but 
as  a  gag  on  his  neighbours — and  he  had  to  abandon  them  igno- 
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0iaiiou8ly  and  finally  under  the  pressure  of  bis  suzerain  of 
Flinders.  This  Count  was  Florence  111.,  who  established  his 
toll-house  at  Geervliet  for  all  trafl&c  up  or  down  the  river.  His 
master  was  Philip,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  not  only  defeated  him 
Id  a  pitched  battle  fought  in  Zealand  in  1168,  but  took  him  and 
400  of  his  best  knights  prisoners.  The  victor  kept  them  shut  up 
in  Bruges  until  the  Dutch  prince  swore  that  he  would  never 
claim  toll  on  the  Scheldt  again,  also  accompanying  the  promise 
with  the  more  precise  surrender  of  the  district  of  Waes  lying  west 
of  .\ntwerp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  Why  did  not  Philip 
go  further  and  save  politicians  and  pundits  endless  labours  in 
chicane  or  research  by  making  Florence  surrender  all  control  over 
the  riverway  from  the  left  bank  to  the  dykes  of  Zealand?  One 
great  problem  in  the  European  situation  at  least  would  not  be  so 
obtrusive  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  Dutch  pretensions  over  a  vital 
Belgian  interest  could,  never  have  become  so  exorbitant  as  they 
are. 

We  can  jump  four  hundred  years.  When  Florence  III.  was  so 
arbitrary  in  his  methods  the  interests  of  Antwerp  were  not  of  the 
first  order.  They  were  subordinate  and  secondary  in  Belgium  to 
those  of  Bruges  and  its  commercial  port  of  Damme,  connected 
with  the  sea  by  the  artificial  canal  called  the  Zwyn.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  canal  began  to  be  sand-choked, 
and  before  its  close  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  Bruges  as  the  chief 
emporium  of  Northern  Europe  had  departed,  and  if  there  had  not 
been  Antwerp  and  the  Scheldt  Belgium  would  have  been  as  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  as  Switzerland  or  Bohemia. 
The  revival  of  Belgium,  which  had  excited  the  admiration  of 
Dinte  at  Bruges,  was  associated  with  the  full  freedom  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  splendour  of  Antwerp  as  described  by  another 
Italian,  the  envoy-historian,  Guicciardini,  was  the  result.  In  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was  imperative  for  Belgium 
to  have  an  outlet  to  the  open  sea.  How  much  more  has  it  become 
80  since !  Even  then  it  could  only  be  found  in  the  Scheldt ;  how 
much  more  evident  with  the  increase  of  tonnage  and  the  draught 
of  ships  has  it  become  that  only  that  fine  tidal  river  can  supply 
what  is  needed? 

From  Count  Florence  of  the  middle  twelfth  century  to  the  Sea 
Beggars  of  Brill  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  not  a  single  attempt 
was  made  from  any  quarter  to  shut  the  Scheldt,  to  impose  tolls 
on  the  river  traffic,  or  to  hinder  in  any  way  the  development  of 
Antwerp.  We  have  the  example  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to  show 
that  the  English  view  of  Antwerp’s  prosperity  was  not  to  arrest, 
bnt  to  participate  in  it,  by  establishing  an  English  House  on  its 
<inay.  Tt  was  reserved  to  the  German  princes  of  Holland  to 
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foiDiulate  the  policy  which  made  their  own  prosperity  dependent  ' 
on  the  injury  of  their  neighbours.  In  the  negotiations  whicli  < 
began  at  Antwerp  in  1607,  and  which  continued  for  two  years 
Maurice  of  Nassau  clung  tenaciously  to  his  point  that  no  ships 
should  proceed  up  the  river  from  the  ocean  to  Antwerp,  thus 
sentencing  that  port  to  complete  extinction,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  protests  and  efforts  of  its  citizens,  diminished  but  not  dis¬ 
mayed  by  Spanish  and  other  Furies,  the  Spaniards  had  to  give' 
way  to  secure  even  the  twelve  years’  truce  that  Spinola  told  them 
the  state  of  their  affairs  required.  The  terms  of  the  Truce  of 
Antwerp  of  1609  were  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster  of 
1648.  The  Scheldt  was  to  be  permanently  shut  to  the  Belgians, 
and  the  Spanish  Fleet  of  Flanders  was  withdrawn  to  Cadiz,  leav¬ 
ing  them  defenceless  at  the  selfish  disposal  of  their  neighbours. 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  flourished  on  the  decline  and  ruin  of 
Antwerp,  but  it  is  not  a  national  triumph  of  which  Dutchmen 
have  any  reason  to  feel  proud. 

We  have  tq  make  another  jump  of  150  years.  The  reforming 
Austrian  ruler,  Joseph  II.,  made  an  attempt  in  1783  to  solve  the 
question  by  sending  a  ship  flying  his  flag  down  the  Scheldt  from 
Antwerp.  The  Dutch  forts  fired  on  it,-  and  it  was  compelled  to 
turn  back.  Joseph  had  not  the  power  or  the  resolution  to  go  to 
war  in  a  just  cause.  Ten  years  later  the  French  Republic,  on 
annexing  Belgium,  annulled  the  fettering  clause  of  the  Treaty  of 
Munster,  declaring  it  to  be  a  “survival  of  feudal  tyranny  and  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  man,”  and  the  annulment  was  of  the 
more  effect  because  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  allied 
Batavian  Republic  France  controlled  both  banks  of  the  river.  For 
the  twenty  years  of  the  French  occupation  the  Scheldt  was  free 
for  Belgian  use  subject  to  the  external  conditions  of  the  Euro-  ^ 

pean  War,  and  during  the  intervals  of  peace,  such  as  prevailed  in  1 

1801  and  1802  under  the  Treaties  of  Lun^ville  and  Amiens,  f 

Antwerp  enjoyed  a  marked  revival  of  her  old  prosperity,  which  ^ 

may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  w'hereas  only  one  ship  arrived  * 

in  1788  and  not  one  afterwards  prior  to  1801,  over  a  thousand  P 

discharged  their  cargoes  on  her  quays. in  1802.  And  when  the  I 

Napoleonic  era  closed,  the  main  situation  remained  unchanged,  D 

for  Belgium  and  Holland  were  united,  and  both  banks  remained  li 

subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction.  The  Dutch  could  not  impose  tl 

fetters  on  their  Belgian  fellow-subjects,  and  that  was  the  state  w 

of  things  until  1830.  In  those  fifteen  years  the  port  of  Antwerp  f* 

made  marked  progress.  It  began  to  rival  Amsterdam  and  to 
eclipse  Rotterdam.  Thtere  is  one  important  fact  to  be  extracted 
from  the  annals  of  this  period.  France  freed  the  Scheldt  as  far  hi 
as  she  could  in  1794,  but  she  did  something  far  more  significant  id 
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jg  a  precedent  for  ourselves.  She  declared  the  strip  of  territory 
oD  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  known  as  Dutch  Flanders  to  be  a 
natural  part  of  Belgium  itself,  and  included  it  under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  the  Hague  of  1795  in  her  Department  of  the 
Scheldt.  This  act  of  common  sense,  this  frank  recognition  of 
physical  geography,  stands  out  as  an  example  and  encouragement 
to  us  amidst  the  dreary  and  monotonous  repetitions  of  a  tyrannical 
monopoly  which  the  diplomatists  who  signed  the  Treaties  made 
no  pretence  of  studying. 

In  1830  the  whole  question  was  revived  by  the  determination 
of  the  Belgians  to  be  free  and  rule  themselves.  They  had  had 
enough  of  that  Dutch  narrow-mindedness  which  is  not  the  least 
intolerant  and  intolerable  of  despotisms.  The  Belgians,  without 
anyone’s  aid,  expelled  the  Dutch  troops  from  the  greater  part  of 
tyr  country ;  but  Holland  had  a  fleet  and  Belgium  not  a  single 
ghip.  Dutch  ships  of  war  were  in  the  Scheldt  and  even  at 
Antwerp.  Holland  would  have  employed  her  naval  power  in  any 
case,  but  her  resentment  with  the  Belgians  was  inflamed  by  the 
fact  that  her  regular  army  had  been  defeated  by  irregular  bands 
of  armed  civilians  whom  she  styled  rebels.  Eebels !  The  Dutch 
had  never  conquered  the  Belgians ;  they  were  in  no  sense  a‘  prize 
of  war.  Europe  had  joined  the  two  together  in  a  fraternal  union 
without  taking  into  due  account  their  incompatibilities ;  but  at 
least  the  Powers  had  never  given  the  Dutch  any  authority  to 
tyrannise  over  those  who  were  to  be  connected  with  them  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  If  recriminations  were  to  'be  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  Belgians  might  very  well  have  retorted  that 
they  were  the  older  and  superior  race,  and  that  of  the  Seventeen 
Provinces  theirs  had  always  been  by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
prosperous.  On  no  supposition  could  the  idea  be  entertained 
that  the  Powers  assembled  at  Vienna  in  1814-15  had  intended 
turning  over  the  Belgian  races,  Walloon  and  Flemish,  to  be  the 
serfs  or  slaves  of  their  Batavian  neighbours.  Such  an  idea  when 
put  into  words  appears  almost  monstrous,  yet  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
Dutch  policy  and  pretensions  ever  since  1830.  These  things 
must  be  fully  borne  in  mind  when  clear  rights  have  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  and  all  the  old  pretensions 
that  are  so  manifestly  untenable  and  preposterous  have  to  be 
cancelled  and  obliterated  for  ever,  and  that  date  cannot  be 
remote. 

In  October,  1830,  Holland,  having  lost  the  whole  of  the  Belgian 
Provinces  with  the  exception  of  the  Citadels  of  Antwerp  and 
Lniembourg,  and  the  towns  of  Macstricht  and  Venlo,  both 
included  in  the  Belgian  Duchy  of  Limbourg,  imposed  the  block- 
Her  squadrons,  based  on  Flushing,  rode  at  the  entrance  of 
VOL.  cv.  N.S.  p 
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the  river  and  ehut  the  Scheldt.  This  did  not  please  the  British 
Government,  and  at  its  instigation  the  Second  Protocol  of  the 
London  Conference  of  November  17th,  1830,  added  to  its  ccmdi. 
tions  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  the  stipulation  that  the 
blockade  of  Belgian  rivers  should  be  raised.  The  blockade  on  thie 
occasion  was  treated  by  the  Powers  as  an  operation  of  war,  and 
not  as  the  revival  of  a  prescriptive  right.  But  the  Dutch  some, 
what  resemble  the  Chinese  as  twisters  of  words.  Their  King’s 
Proclamations  of  November  23rd  and  25th,  1830,  seemed  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  blockade  would  be  raised,  but  his  Admiral  on 
the  spot  was  ordered  to  detain  all  ships  at  Blushing  and  thus  to 
prevent  their  going  up  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp.  The  place  and 
the  method  of  stoppage  were  changed.  That  was  all.  The 
Scheldt  remained  shut. 

This  subtle  obstinacy  angered  the  Powers,  and  in  several  Proto¬ 
cols  the  Dutch  King  was  informed  that  he  must  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  was  not  less  a 
European  than  a  Belgian  question.  The  Belgians  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  declare  that  “the  independent,  strong,  and 
contented  ”  Belgium,  which  was  to  be  the  ideal  creation  of  the  ^ 
London  Conference,  could  not  be  brought  into  existence  unless  it 
enjoyed  “possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt.”  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  in  a  sense  based  on  the  right  of  possession,  for,  at 
that  moment,  the  Belgians  held  the  greater  part  of  Dutch  Flan¬ 
ders  outside  Breskens  and  Terneuzen,  and,  what  is  more  signi¬ 
ficant,  continued  to  hold  it  for  the  next  eight  years.  But 
although  from  time  to  time  the  blockade  was  relaxed,  it  remained 
more  or  less  in  force  until  after  the  capture  of  Antwerp  Citadel 
by  a  French  army  deputed  for  the  purpose  in  November,  1832. 
The  destruction  of  the  Dutch  Scheldt  flotilla  by  order  of  its  own 
officers  was  one  of  the  closing  incidents  of  the  attack  on  the 
Citadel,  but  by  the  possession  of  the  river  forts  at  Lillo  and 
Liefkenshoek  the  Dutch  continued  to  keep  the  river  shut  until 
under  sustained  pressure  King  William  opened  the  Scheldt  by  the 
Convention  of  May  21st,  1833,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  treaty. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Belgian  representatives  demanded  at 
the  hands  of  the  London  Conference  the  “freedom  of  the 
Scheldt  ”  and  also  possession  of  the  “left  bank  of  the  Scheldt," 
partly  as  an  essential  condition  of  that  freedom  and  partly  as  one 
of  their  natural  ancient  territories,  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
County  of  Flanders.  It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  the 
Powers  were  in  favour  of  the  first  claim,  and  opposed  to  the  latter. 
The  ninth'  of  the  Twenty-Four  Articles  (first  formulated  in 
October,  1831)  related  especially  to  the  free  “navigatk® 
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of  the  Scheldt,”  The  material  part  of  this  Article  reads 
18  follows 

“As  touching  especially  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  it  shall 
|)e  agreed  that  piloting  and  buoying,  as  well  as  the  preservation 
of  the  channels  of  the  Scheldt  below  Antwerp,  shall  be  under  a 
common  supervision ;  that  this  common  supervision  shall  be 
exeicised  by  commissioners  named  for  this  purpose  on  both  sides ; 
that  moderate  pilotage  dues  shall  be  fixed  by  common  agreement, 
and  that  these  dues  shall  be  the  same  for  Dutch  commerce  and 
for  Belgian  commerce.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  the  navigation 
of  the  waters  intermediate  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Khine, 
(or  going  from  Antw'erp  to  the  Rhine  and  vice  versd  shall  remain 
reciprocally  free,  and  that  it  shall  be  subject  only  to  moderate 
tolls,  which  shall  be  provisionally  the  same  for  the  commerce  of 
both  countries.  Commissioners  shall  meet  on  both  sides  at 
Antwerp  within  the  space  of  a  month,  both  to  fix  the  definitive 
and  permanent  amount  of  these  tolls,  and  to  agree  upon  a  general 
rsgulation  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Article, 
and  to  comprise  therein  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  fishing  and  the 
fishing  trade  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Scheldt  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  reciprocity  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  both  countries,” 

The  text  of  that  Article  carried  with  it  a  rebuff  to  Dutch  preten¬ 
sions,  for  when,  on  September  30th,  1831 — nearly  four  weeks 
before  it  was  drafted — M.  van  de  Weyer,  on  behalf  of  Belgium, 
pot  forward  a  plea  for  the  common  supervision  (surveillance  com- 
mne)  of  the  river,  the  Dutch  plenipotentiary  rejoined  that 
“Surveillance  commune,  commun  accord  et  volont4  d’lm  voisin,” 
were  all  violations  of  Dutch  sovereignty,  in  that  it  was  established 
on  both  banks  of  the  river.  As  the  Conference  established,  and  in 
dne  course  the  Belgo-Dutch  Treaty  accepted  and  proclaimed,  the 
equal  rights  of  the  two  States,  not  merely  in  the  use  of  the  river, 
but  in  its  control  and  management,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that 
Dutch  sovereignty  was  not  what  the  authorities  of  The  Hague 
conceived  it  to  be,  and  in  any  case  that  it  was  limited  and  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Belgium  and  Holland.  But 
it  is  a  recognised  principle  in  international  law  that  once  a  sove¬ 
reignty  has  been  diminished  or  restrained  in  any  direction  it 
can  no  longer  be  cited  as  possessing  its  original  force  and  extent’. 
The  London  Conference  put  the  point  in  another  way : — 
“When  a  matter  has  been  settled  by  a  Convention,  the  general 
law  of  nations  become  subordinate  to  the  conventional  law  of 
nations.” 

The  Dutch  made  a  hard  struggle  to  retain  the  vantage  of  the 
position  they  enjoyed  as  possessing  both  banks  of  the  lower 
Scheldt  during  the  subsequent  discussions  of  the  joint  Commis- 
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sioners  at  iVntwerp.  They  proposed  that  the  Belgians  shonMjj 
control  their  little  bit  of  the  river  down  to  Lillo,  leaving  the  Dutch ' 
absolute  control  of  their  own  and  much  longer  section.  They  ^ 
made  this  proposal  with  the  text  of  the  Treaty — framed  not  by 
Belgium  but  by  the  Powers,  and,  however  tardily,  still  fufly^ 
accepted  by  their  lung — under  their  eyes,  stipulating  that  “pilot, 
ing  and  buoying,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  channels  of  the 
Scheldt  below  Antwerp,  shall  be  under  a  common  supervision." 
They  also  suggested  that  all  the  pilots  were  to  be  of  Dutch  nation¬ 
ality.  Truly  George  Canning  knew  his  subject  when  he  penned 
the  lines  : — 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  tbo  Dutch 

Is  giving  too  little,  and  asking  too  much. 

These  eleventh-hour  efforts  to  preserve  a  sovereignty  which  wm 
in  itself,  as  the  French  declared  in  1793,  “a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  man,”  were  easily  repelled  by  the  Belgian  commissioners,  and 
au  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  common  supervision,  common 
agreement,  and  reciprocal  freedom  was  concluded,  and  became 
the  law  for  the  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 

It  is  well  to  consult  the  Belgian  records  as  to  wdiat  the  leading 
Ministers  at  Brussels  thought  of  the  arrangement.  Did  any  of  i 
them  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  equality  in  status  and 
right  that  Belgium  had  acquired  ou  the  Scheldt  in  common  with 
Holland?  The  evidence  lies  in  the  Deports  of  the  Bruseels 
Parliament.  When  some  |K)liticians  urged  that  nothing  but  the 
possession  of  the  left  bank  would  ensure  the  freedom  of  the  river,  I 
and  supported  their  case  with  the  argument  that  Holland  had 
lost  her  rights  in  Dutch  Flanders  by  the  rule  of  postlimiue,  asehe 
had  ceded  its  jx>ssessiou  to  France  under  The  Hague  treaty  d 
1795,  M.  J.  B.  Nothomb,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  assured 
the  assembly  that  as  the  principle  of  common  supervision— his 
w'ords  were  “il  faut  le  concert,  il  faut  I’entente,  il  faut  le  commoD 
accord  ’  ’ — had  been  adopted  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  state 
of  “co-sovereignty  ”  had  been  established.  The  eminent  states- 1 
man  Charles  Eogier,  who  was  Keporter  for  the  Convention  and 
the  draughtsman  of  its  Protocols,  spoke  on  another  occasion  in 
the  Chamber,  declaring  that  a  “surveillance  en  commun”  and 
“  une  propri^t^  commune  “  had  been  established,  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  statement  with  the  memorable  words,  “What  could 
Belgium  desire  more  in  the  division  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Scheldt  if  it  were  not  the  possession  of  one  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  the  sea?  ” 

The  Belgian  Government  accepted  and  ratified  the  Treaty, 
the  dependent  Belgo-Dutch  Convention  with  regard  to  the  navi- 
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ggtioD  of  the  Scheldt  in  that  belief.  Are  we  to  think  that  they 
id  not  know  what  they  were  doing,  or  what  they  had  signed? 
Would  they  have  talked  of  “co-sovereignty  ”  if  they  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  incidents  of  August,  1914,  to  be  possible?  Would  any¬ 
thing  short  of  “co-sovereignty  ”  have  satisfied  the  Belgian  public 
jt  a  moment  when  a  considerable  portion  of  Dutch  Flanders  had 
been  in  Belgian  occupation  during  nearly  nine  years?  Those  are 
questions  to  which  every  Belgian  would  reply  with  a  decided  nega- 
tive.  It  was  an  article  of  national  faith  that  the  communications 
of  Antwerp  with  the  sea  had  been  rendered  permanently  secure 
and  immune  at  least  from  Dutch  intervention. 

There  is  much  evidence  on  the  point.  The  Dutch  were  bound 
to  do  nothing  to  injure  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river,  and 
this  obligation  applied  to  the  Sloe  and  the  East  Scheldt,  or  Canal 
of  Bergen  op  Zoom ,  giving  access  for  the  Belgians  to  the  Meuse 
ind  the  Khine.  In  1846  the  Dutch  began  to  prepare  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  across  Beveland  and  Walcheren  to 
Flushing,  and  in  connection  with  that  undertaking  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  bridge  the  Sloe  and  the  East  Scheldt,  and  to  institute  a 
barrage  on  the  river.  The  matter  attracted  much  attention  and 
even  raised  alarm  in  Antwerp.  The  Belgian  Government  pro¬ 
tested,  and  demanded  that  these  plans  should  be  submitted  to 
Belgian  engineers  to  decide  whether  they  would  interfere  with  the 
Mvigability  of  the  main  stream  and  with  their  right  of  access 
to  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  The  Dutch  complied,  and  after 
three  years’  discussion  their  plans  were  modified  to  the  extent 
that  the  barrage  scheme  was  abandoned.  Lest  it  be  thought  that 
fte  people  of  Antwerp  attached  undue  significance  to  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  Dutch  within  their  own  territory,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  Belgians  had  already  had  much  experience 
(rf  their  systematic  neglect  of  Belgian  waterways  in  the  fifteen 
years  of  union  from  1815  to  1830.  Not  only  had  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  Western  Scheldt  been  neglected  and  rendered  diffi¬ 
cult  for  large  ships,  but  the  harbour  of  Ostend  was  also  allowed  to 
becMne  so  sand-choked  that  even  to  this  day  it  has  not  fully 
noovered  from  those  years  of  wilful  and  premeditated  neglect. 

But  it  will  be  said  Belgian  ships  had  to  pay  toll  to  the  Dutch 
Itf  the  right  of  passage.  Was  not  that  a  proof  of  sovereignty? 
In  the  first  place,  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  the  British  Govern- 
fflfint,  the  rate  of  the  toll  was  diminished  from  the  excessive  figure 
tliimed  by  the  Dutch  of  four  florins  per  ton  to  one  and  a  half 
ftnins ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  toll  was  annulled  in  1863  by 
tl» Dutch  Government  accepting  a  capital  sum,  to  which  all  the 
nitions  trading  with  Antwerp  contributed  their  quota.  This  event 
celebrated  as  "the  freeing  of  the  Scheldt.”  The  war  has 
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shown  that  the  freedom  was  only  partial,  and  that  the  Dutch 
had  by  no  means  renounced  their  pretension  to  treat  the  Scheldt 
as  if  it  were  a  Dutch  canal,  but  for  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  Bnissels  Conference  of  1863  they  very  carefully  concealed 
their  purpose,  and  it  is  even  more  than  probable  from  the  constant 
adjournment  of  the  question  of  the  Flushing  fortifications  from 
1874  to  1910  that  they  had  not  come  themselves  to  any  final 
decision  on  the  subject. 

In  1848  the  military  side  of  the  qhestion  began  to  become 
obtrusive  by  the  decision  of  the  Belgian  authorities  to  make  Ant¬ 
werp  the  place  of  final  stand  and  the  bulwark  of  thejr  national 
independence,  but  it  was  not  until  1859  that  the  necessary  steps 
to  convert  Antwerp  into  an  entrenched  camp  commenced.  What 
was  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  Antwerp,  seeing  that  its  posi¬ 
tion  ]X)ases8es  no  physical  or  natural  advantages  in  the  military 
sense?  There  was  only  one  of  the  first  importance.  It  possessed, 
or  was  assumed  to  possess,  a  free  water  route  with  England  at  its 
back.  The  Scheldt  was  regarded  as  the  open  road  for  the  suc¬ 
couring  British  Fleet  and  expedition  when  the  need  arose,  which 
was  the  first  article  of  faith  in  the  mind  of  every  Belgian.  If 
there  had  not  been  that  faith  and  conviction,  Antwerp  would 
never  have  been  chosen  as  the  bulwark  of  national  independence. 
It  would  have  been  far  better,  as  wms  even  proposed  at  the  time, 
to  have  chosen  Brussels,  which  had  far  superior  natural  advan¬ 
tages  for  land  defence,  as  the  place  of  final  stand ;  but  then  the 
French  Army,  and  not  the  British  Fleet,  would  have  given  the 
Belgian  people  the  sure  guarantee,  if  not  of  absolute  security,  at 
least  of  eventual  deliverance.  But  the  belief  of  the  Belgian 
people,  voiced  by  all  their  public  men  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Scheldt,  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Antwerp.  There  they  did 
not  lose  the  contingent  support  of  the  French  Army  by  making 
.sure  of  the  intervention  of  the  British  Fleet.  Was  it  conceivable 
that  the  Dutch  would  be  allowed  with  their  mediaeval  and  Saif- 
forgotten  claitn  to  gag  and  throttle  a  neighbour,  to  disconcert  all 
these  projects,  and  to  thwart  the  plans  and  policy  of  a  Great 
Power? 

Nor  was  it  merely  a  question  of  conjecture.  Events  had  twice 
occurred  in  Europe  that  made  it  seem  one  not  of  idle  theory,  but 
of  immediate  practical  importance.  I  refer  to  those  especially 
of  1870  and  1875.  When  France  and  Prussia  went  to  war  in  the 
earlier  year  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  took  certain  steps  to 
support  the  maintenance  of  Belgium’s  neutrality  and  integrity  if 
attacked.  He  concluded  the  bilateral  treaties  with  the  two  belli¬ 
gerents,  but  at  the  same  time  his  Cabinet  sanctioned  the  prepare 
tions  for  the  dispatch  of  an  expedition  to  Belgium.  That  expedi- 
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tion,  I  affirm,  was  to  have  proceeded  direct  to  Antwerp.  Would 
the  Dutch  at  that  moment  have  dreamed  of  opposing  its  passage  ? 
There  was  no  sign  of  such  an  intention.  Neither  the  British  nor 
the  Belgian  Government  conceived  it  to  be  possible.  Again  in 
1875  at  the  moment  of  the  great  European  crisis  caused  by  Bis¬ 
marck’s  cynical  resolve  to  smash  France  by  a  second  war — a  pur¬ 
pose  which  was  foiled  by  Sir  Eobert  Morier  and  M.  de  Blowitz  of 
4e  Times — British  intervention  for  the  defence  of  Belgium 
seemed  imminent,  and  several  officers  were  sent  to  the  Meuse  to 
j»epare  a  plan  of  defence.  One  of  them  was  well  known  to  the 
present  writer,  and  the  assumption  on  which  they  were  to  work 
was  that  a  British  expedition  would  proceed  immediately  to 
Antwerp  on  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  There  must  be  evidence 
of  this  project  somewhere,  and  the  officer  to  whom  I  have  referred 
was  specially  selected  for  the  task  on  account  of  his  recent 
acquaintance  with  the  Prussian  Army  acquired  in  the  1866  and 
1870  campaigns.  The  importance  and  relevance  of  these  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  present  argument  is  that  they  show  conclusively  that, 
in  the  old  days,  no  British  or  Belgian  authority  dreamed  of  any 
Dutch  opposition  to  the  dispatch  of  a  British’  expedition  up  the 
Scheldt  to  Antwerp.  Yet  that  was  precisely  what  we  acquiesced 
in  in  August  and  September,  1914,  because  the  Dutch  had  con¬ 
structed  cupola  forts  on  the  dunes  of  Walcheren  and  packed  them 
with  Krupp’s  big  cannon. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  question  any  further.  The  freedom  of 
the  Scheldt  recovered  by  the  Belgians  in  1830  and  1839,  affirmed 
as  it  seemed  by  the  abolition  of  the  tolls  in  1863,  an  article  of 
faith  with  all  British  military  authorities  down  to  1911 — the  year 
is  named  advisedly — was  proved  to  be  hollow  and  meaningless 
when  Belgium  and  Europe  were  confronted  with  their  great  ordeal 
in  1914.  The  Hague  Government  once  more  produced  the  musty 
clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster  and  its  ratification  by  subsequent 
treaties,  all,  however,  prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  French 
Republicans  that  this  pretension  is  “a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
man.”  In  1919  it  is  even  more  of  an  anomaly  than  it  was  in 
1793.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  impartial  observer  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Scheldt,  however  acquired  and  defined,  must  be 
made  henceforth  full  and  complete  in  the  vital  interests  of 
Belgium  and  her  people. 

Y. 
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Never  before  in  British  history  has  there  been  so  great  an  oppa- 
tunity,  and  never  has  so  imperious  a  demand  been  presented  to 
this  country  to  give  to  the  nations  of  the  world  a  strong  lead  in 
the  problems  of  colonial  expansion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wast¬ 
age  of  war  and  the  demand  for  raw  materials  can  be  met  in  very 
large  measure  by  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  more  unde¬ 
veloped  parts  of  the  world,  but  just  because  this  is  so,  a  danger 
very  real  and  very  great  also  confronts  the  nations.  Misdirected 
energy  in  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  dependencies  will  not 
merely  spell  ruin,  but  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  another  inter¬ 
national  catastrophe.  Great  Britain,  with  her  three  centuries  of 
apprenticeship,  has  learned  by  experience,  fortunate  and  unfor¬ 
tunate,  the  true  secret  of  success.  Not  the  least  service  which 
the  British  nation  can  render  to  world-progress  is  to  give  to  colon¬ 
ising  nations  that  secret  of  colonial  success  and  to  bid  them 
follow  the  path  she  has  so  successfully,  if  painfully,  trodden. 

Colonial  Policy. 

Colonial  problems  before  the  Peace  Congress  are  many  and 
varied ;  they  include  :  political  distribution,  incidence  of  national 
burdens,  the  future  of  the  German  colonies,  colonisation  and  re¬ 
population,  international  obligations,  and  the  modern  theory  of 
international  control  as  against  international  administration.  But 
precedent  to  each  of  these  is  colonial  policy,  because  obviously 
upon  the  corner-stone  of  sound  and  firm  policy  alone  is  it  possihle 
to  base  the  superstructure  of  peace  and  progress. 

Policy  is  governed  by  relationship.  The  idea  of  “possession" 
as  the  link  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  overseas  depen¬ 
dency  is  giving  way  to  that  of  “trusteeship,”  or,  as  officially 
expressed,  “protectorate.”  It  was  the  theory  of  “possession" 
which  lost  to  Spain  her  South  American  colonies;  it  was,  at 
bottom,  the  root  cause  of  the  loss  to  Britain  of  the  American 
colonies ;  and  there  are  those  who  assert  with  no  little  force  that 
the  attitude  of  national  “possession  ”  in  certain  colonial  territories 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  war. 

Great  Britain,  despite  the  popular  conception,  has  never 
encouraged  or  practised  the  “possession  ”  theory  in  her  depen¬ 
dencies.  It  is  due  to  this  that  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
generally  acquiesced,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  approved,  the 
extension  of  Britain’s  control  over  backward  countries.  It  is  tme 
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that  there  have  always  been  some  anxious  to  secure  a  departure 
from  this  attitude.  But  the  mother  heart  of  Britain  is  sound, 
and  therefore  her  relationship  to  the  scattered  dominions  and 
dependencies  overseas  will  assuredly  remain  under  the  “protect¬ 
ing”  guidance  of  a  motherhood  which  seeks  first  and  always  the 
good  of  the  “colony.” 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  stress  of  war  would  lead  to 
proposals  being  advanced  involving  departure  from  this  altruistic 
policy.  The  Empire  Eesources  Development  Committee  is  push¬ 
ing  a  programme,  excellent  in  many  respects  so  far  as  it  touches 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  certain  features  are  full  of  menace  if 
eitended  to  overseas  territories.  One  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Committee  was  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  at  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute*  : — 

"If  we  can  negotiate  a  land  grant  of  200,000,000  acres  from  the  great 
prorinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia,  we  insure  our 
food  supply;  we  insure  the  food  supply  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  sale  of  farms  in  this  improved  domain 
would  pay  oft  the  last  penny  of  the  Empire’s  debt.” 

The  proposal  emanated  from  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this 
proposal  was  advanced  at  a  time  when  the  war  debt  was  expected 
to  involve  an  annual  charge  of  something  less  than  £600,000,000 
per  annum. 

Economists  may  doubt  with  some  reason  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  “pay  off  the  last  penny  of  the  Empire’s  debt”  by  the 
increment  gained  through  developing  presumably  from  London  or 
Liverpool  200,000,000  acres  of  Canadian  land,  but  it  is  in  the 
political  sphere  that  menace  lies.  Those  who  knew  anything  of 
Canadian  politics  and  have  watched  the  trend  of  recent  events 
cannot  doubt  that  any  proposals  for  paying  £600,000,000  per 
annum  towards  Britain’s  war  debt  by  developing  vast  concessions 
in  the  heart  of  Canada  means  playing  with  combustible  material 
which  would  probably  lead  to  a  political  prairie  fire  of  dimensions 
beyond  control. 

Similar  proposals  are  being  made  for  the  application  of  this 
policy  to  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Dependencies,  but  not  the  least 
striking  feature  is  that  no  suggestion  has  been  made  for  applying 
them  to  South  Africa,  and  yet  the  real  backbone  of  the  Empire 
Besonrces  Development  Committee  is  a  purely  South  African 
personnel.  Any  proposal  to  take  over  the  fruit  farms,  the  gold 
mines,  the  diamond  mines,  or  the  wattle  industry  of  the  Union 
territories,  or  the  ranching  industry  of  Rhodesia  in  the  interests 
of  Britain’s  war  debt  would,  as  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  knows,  lead  to 

(1)  January  9ih,  1918. 
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an  explosion.  It  is  therefore  the  more  surprising  that  Mr.  Fox 
should  so  vigorously  push  his  programme  for  every  colonial  terri¬ 
tory  with  the  exception  of  the  one  upon  which  he  is  a  front  rank 
authority.  British  statesmen  know  too  well  the  danger  of 
“exploiting  ”  internal  assets  for  external  Budgets  to  be  tempted 
along  the  path  to  which  the  Empire  Resources  Committee  is 
inviting  the  British  Government ;  Lord  Cromer,  the  maker  of 
modem  Egypt,  dealing  with  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
said  : — 

“If  we  adhere  steadily  to  the  principle  that  local  reyenues  are  to  be 
expended  locally,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  give  all  reasonable  encourage¬ 
ment  to  local  self-government  and  shun  any  tendency  towards  over- 
centralisation,  we  shall  steer  clear  of  one  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  Roman 
ship  of  State  was  wrecked.” 

Rather  than  any  abandonment  of  those  colonial  principles 
which  have  made  us  the  first  and  most  successful  colonising 
nation  in  the  world,  Britain’s  lead  at  the  Peace  Conference  must 
be  that  of  inviting  the  nations  to  follow  in  our  footsteps,  and  take 
up  colonial  expansion  primarily  as  a  duty  in  the  interests  of  the 
common  weal.  The  new  world  must  talk  less  and  less  of  “colonial 
possessions,”  more  and  more  of  “colonial  responsibilities,”  more 
and  yet  more  of  "trusteeship.”  The  modern  note  of  service  to 
backward  races,  service  to  undeveloped  countries,  must  be  struck 
as  the  chord,  lost  perhaps,  but  found  again  through  the  throes  of  a 
new  birth  of  nations,  as  a  summons  to  our  best  manhood.  The 
dying  races  of  Polynesia  call  for  statesmanship  and  science  to 
give  them ‘new  life  ;  the  heart  of  Africa  calls  to  the  men  of  science 
of  the  world  to  liberate  it  from  disease  and  pestilence,  so  that  a 
healthy  throb  may  rejuvenate  the  continent.  The  great  rivers 
of  Africa — the  Niger,  the  Zambesi,  the  Congo,  the  Gambia— 
appeal  to  the  engineers  of  the  world  to  harness  the  mighty  energy 
of  their  surplus  waters  to  some  productive  purpose ;  the  arid  zones 
of  the  African  continent,  as  large  as  Europe,  cry  out  for  some 
share  of  waste  waters  in  order  that  they  may  bring  forth  a  new 
birth  of  vegetable  oil,  silky  fibre,  scented  woods,  and  raw  staple 
for  the  comfort  of  man.  These  are  no  enchanting  calls  of  the 
daughters  of  Sterope  luring  men  to  destruction,  but  those  of 
peoples  and  countries  awaiting  only  youth,  energy,  and  science 
in  order  to  give  forth  the  elixir  of  life  to  a  world  lying  wounded, 
bleeding,  and  near  unto  death. 

Colonial  Burdens. 

But  overseas  territories  mean  burdens,  mean  heavy  sacrifices. 
So  sound  an  economist  as  Mr.  Harold  Cox  has  recently  wntten 
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of  the  German  colonies  as  alluring  assets,  yet  what  a  political 
and  financial  liability  must  they  be  for  many  years  to  come  to 
any  nation  which  assumes  responsibility  for  them !  The  total 
area  of  the  late  German  colonies  is  more  than  five  times  that  of 
Germany  in  Europe.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  administrative  task,  but  other  factors  besides  mere  geo¬ 
graphical  area  have  to  be  remembered.  The  future  Protectorate 
Powers,  whoever  they  may  be,  were,  even  before  the  war,  over¬ 
burdened  with  dependencies  crying  out  for  a  greater  and  a  more 
efficient  man-power.  To-day  the  sources  of  supply  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
jdminister  the  late  German  colonies  with  less  than  6,000  to  10,000 
officials— and  colonial  officials  are  not  made  in  a  day ;  the  delicate 
task  of  handling  native  tribes  requires  a  measure  of  skill  and 
experience,  the  absence  of  which  always  leads  to  disaffection, 
unrest,  and  “native  trouble.” 

In  the  economic  sphere  a  similar  situation  prevailed ;  all  the 
colonising  Powers  of  Europe  were  the  victims  of  incessant 
demands  for  loans  and  grants-in-aid  of  public  works  for  their 
dependencies.  Germany  met  her  obligations  by  providing  some- 
thhig  like  d£5, 000,000  a  year  towards  local  deficits.  The  post-war 
ritnation  of  the  German  colonies  will  not  be  met,  or  anything 
like  met,  by  an  annual  subsidy  of  five  millions.  But  the  burden 
of  dependency  territ^’-y  does  not  even  stop  at  this  point ;  the  terri¬ 
tories  under  the  protection  of  France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
England  will  need  large  expenditure,  and  will  greedily  absorb  all 
oar  surplus  man-power  for  years  in  order  to  make  good  the  inevit¬ 
able  ravages  which  the  war  has  made  locally  in  the  political  and 
economic  spheres. 

Nor  does  even  this  exhaust  the  situation.  The  whole  world 
will  require  an  increasing  rate  of  production.  The  tropics  present 
greater  possibilities  in  this  respect  than  almost  any  other  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  The  factors  which  will  go  to  make  such 
increase  possible  are  : — 

1.  A  gradual  redistribution  of  coloured  population  sty  that 
trojacal  territories  which  to-day  are  unfertile  through  loss  of 
population  may  once  again  become  productive. 

2.  International  measures  upon  an  adequate  scale  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  those  preventible  diseases  which  have  decimated  whole 
tribes,  such  as  sleeping  sickness  and  certain  forms  of  malaria. 

3.  Adequate  schemes  of  irrigation  with  a  view  to  controlling 
waste  waters  and  thereby  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  which 
to4ay  are  either  malarious  swamps  through  inundation  or 
•corching  zones  through  lack  of  water  supply. 

“Grants-in-aid  ”  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  need. 
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It  is  probable  that  half  the  sum  spent  on  the  conquest  of  German ' 
East  Africa  would  make  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  relatively 
healthy  for  the  population  and  secure  an  ultimate  flow  of  com¬ 
merce  which  would  change  the  whole  economic  aspect  of  an  arei 
as  large  as  Europe. 

Thus  the  reclamation  of  tropical  regions  will  require  first  a 
veritable  army  of  administrators,  engineers,  men  of  science,  and 
merchants  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  on  a  basis  worthy  of  the  task 
and  with  reasonable  promise  of  success.  The  second  requirement 
is  much  easier  to  find,  namely,  large  financial  subsidies.  ! 

Recompense. 

Though  the  burden  of  reconstruction  may  be  exceedingly  heavy 
the  compensation  is  both  substantial  and  enduring.  Great 
Britain,  more  than  any  other  nation,  has  reaped  a  harvest  vfhich 
is  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  First  in 
time  and  volume  is  the  loyal  affection  of  nearly  850,000,000  ol 
people,  who,  if  they  show  any  measure  of  unrest,  only  do  so 
because  they  wish  to  see  a  closer  application  of  the  principles  of 
government  upon  which  they  have  been  reared  by  a  disinterested 
Motherhood.  This  loyalty  and  affection  has  led  through  nearly 
three  centuries  to  a  measure  of  contentment  and  prosperity 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  dependency  of  any  overseas  Powers. 
The  share  which  the  Motherland  industries  have  received  has 
been  substantial,  but,  after  all,  only  represents  the  compensation 
which  always  follows  disinterested  efforts  in  seeking  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  others. 

New  Colonial  Forces — India. 

In  the  great  task  of  overseas  reconstruction  there  are  two  new 
potential  forces — India  and  America.  It  seems  now  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  accepted  that  an  equitable  redistribution  of  Indian  popula¬ 
tion  within  the  Indian  Empire  would  leave  India  herself  with 
very  little  surplus  population  for  overseas.  But  this  is  only 
stating  half  a  truth.  India,  long  before  Britain  did  so,  was 
engaged  in  East  and  South  African  colonisation ;  thousands  of 
Indians  wish  to  do  so  to-day,  and  bare  justice  must  accord  to 
British  Indians  the  obvious  right  to  immigrate  into  British  tern- 
toiies,  more  especially  territories  which  have  been  acquired  by 
Indian  blood  and  Indian  energy.  The  title  of  British  Indians  to 
colonisation  cannot  be  questioned ;  the  only  sphere  in  which  the 
Mother  Country  can  safely  operate  is  that  of  geographical  adjust¬ 
ment.  Lord  Salisbury  laid  down  in  1876  the  principle  that  in 
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British  dependencies  British  Indians  must  be  accorded  rights  and 
privileges  “no  whit  inferior”  to  that  of  any  other  British  sub¬ 
jects.  From  that  position  British  statesmanship  must  never 
gwerve.  At  the  same  time  British  Indians  must  observe  the 
implied  obligation  and  maintain  rigid  adherence  to  both  spirit  and 
letter  of  laws  and  customs  which  obtain  in  the  colonial  territories 
of  their  adoption. 

It  is  useless  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  certain  colonial 
territories  offer  to  British  Indians  greater  industrial  scope  and  a 
freer  political  future  than  others.  It  is  equally  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  extraordinary  services  which  Indians  have  rendered 
in  reclaiming  unfertile  areas  in  certain  dependencies.  The 
remarkable  rice  industry  in  British  Guiana,  which  promises  to 
meet  the  American  demand,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  British- 
Indian  enterprise. 

These  facts  point  to  the  advisability  of  encouraging  Indian 
colonisation  into  certain  political  spheres.  Sir  Theodore  Mori- 
son  rightly  emphasises  the  suitability  of  East  Africa,  where 
already  there  is  a  large  Indian  population.  A  codicil  to  the 
testament  of  Mr.  Gokhale  contained  the  proposal  that  German 
East  Africa  should  be  ear-marked  for  Indian  colonisation,  and  a 
still  more  important  factor  is  the  advocacy  of  the  suggestion  by 
I  the  Aga  Khan. 

But  there  are  still  other  areas  to  which  British  Indians  might 
be  urged  to  emigrate — Mesopotamia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  British  West  Indies.  The  line  of  sound  policy  is,  as  always, 
the  commonsense  one,  namely,  to  divert  British  Indian  colonisa¬ 
tion  into  those  territories  where  purely  white  colonisation  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  severe  handicap  through  climatic  and  other  causes.  This 
diversion,  if  guided  with  sympathy  and  justice,  will  give  the  two¬ 
fold  advantage  of  satisfying  India’s  legitimate  aspiration  and  at 
the  same  time  minimise  the  difficulties  which  do  now,  and  for 
a  generation  at  least,  will  confront  the  dominions. 

New  Colonial  Forces — America. 

Will  America  make  a  further  break  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  take  up  a  colonial  burden  in  Africa  or  the  Islands  of  the 
Seas?  This  question  has  already  been  answered  to  some  extent 
by  the  responsibilities  assumed  in  the  Philippines.  But  it  is 
hardly  yet  known  that  the  United  States  has  quite  recently  taken 
over  some  very  definite  obligations  in  Africa.  The  intervention 
of  America  in  Africa  really  dates  from  1910,  when  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  made  a  loan  of  about 
^600,000  to  the  negro  Republic  of  Liberia  and  international 
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representatives  were  appointed  under  an  American  chief.  During 
the  years  1910-1914  America  appointed  U/gricultural  experts  tad 
rendered  further  assistance  to  the  unhappy  Kepublic.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  Monrovian  Government  has  again  been  in 
violent  conflict  with  the  Cess  and  other  native  tribes  of  Liberia, 
but  this  time  American  officers  have  taken  a  definite  part  in  the 
military  operations. 

If  America  does  take  up  a  share  of  colonial  reconstruction  in 
Africa,  she  will  almost  certainly  begin  with  Liberia,  but  there  is 
yet  another  factor — negro  America  is  also  taking  part  in  the  great 
world  movements,  and  included  in  this  is  a  vigorous  “Back  to 
Africa  ’  ’  policy.  The  unfortunate  development  of  the  Liberian 
experiment  had,  it  was  thought,  killed  this  policy,  but  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  war  and  other  causes  revived  the  movement.  A 
few  years  ago  the  ill-fated  enterprise  of  “Chief  Sam,”  although 
it  failed  in  its  main  objective,  succeeded  in  stirring  wide  circles 
in  America,  and  large  funds  were  forthcoming  for  paying  passage* 
to  West  Africa.  The  National  Association  of  Loyal  Negroes  has 
been  formed  in  Panama,  and  for  some  years  has  been  pushing 
with  amazing  vigour  a  “Back  to  Africa”  propaganda.  Appeals 
couched  in  dignified  terms  have  been  sent  to  heads  of  European 
and  American  States ;  literature,  thoroughly  well  and  brightly 
written,  has  been  widely  circulated;  and  the  Committee  has 
already  captured  many  negro  publications  for  the  policy  of 

(a)  First  educate  the  race  in  knowledge  of  its  home — Africa. 

(b)  Spread  everywhere  a  desire  for  the  “African  Home.” 

(c)  Don’t  ask  for  funds,  but  pass  on  the  slogan,  “Back  to 
Africa.” 

“What  we  are  advocating  is  concerted  action,  by  awakening  tii« 
consciousness  of  the  race  to  the  possibilities  of  the  movement  so  that  our 
(hearta  and  thoughts  may  be  turned  in  the  direction  whence  our  fathers 
came.”  |  >  Jj 

This  sentiment  is  gathering  momentum,  and  we  may  easilT 
find  that  it  will  make  itself  felt  before  many  years  have  passed 
in  a  dozen  African  territories  and  in  a  multitude  of  directions. 
Throughout  America  the  negro  race  has  moved  from  the  south  to 
the  north  in  hundreds  of  thousands  during  the  war,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  north  may  quite  conceivably  lead  to  colonial  migration  on » 
scale  which  will  surprise  the  world. 

International  Administration. 

Within  what  limitations  can  international  action  safely  and 
usefully  operate?  Much  discussion,  but  little  thought,  has  been 
directed  towards  international  administration,  and  the  obvious 
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intention  in  certain  quarters  was  to  place  executive  functions  in 
the  hands  of  mixed  administrations — joint  courts,  joint  levies  of 
taxation,  joint  financial  liabilities,  and  joint  effort  in  the  hundred- 
and-one  functions  of  government.  The  proposal  was  not  merely 
Utopian,  it  was  absurd ;  and  its  application  could  only  lead  where 
hitherto  it  has  always  led,  to  corruption,  injustice,  oppression,  and 
ultimately  serious  friction  between  the  governing  nationals 
themselves. 


International  Functions. 

The  advancement  of  modern  thought,  past  international  com¬ 
mitments,  the  proved  success  of  the  policy  of  trusteeship,  really 
leave  to  colonising  Powers  no  option  but  to  accept  their  position 
83  that  of  trustee  for  backward  countries ;  this  being  so,  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  once  arises.  Within  what  sphere  can  international  activity 
operate  in  order  to  help  forward  the  moral  and  material 
regeneration  of  the  dependencies? 

The  first  essential  is  that  of  geographical  limitation.  Hitherto 
existing  international  obligations  have  operated  within  defined 
areas;  the  best  example  in  this  respect  is  the  conventional  basin 
of  the  Congo,  which  in  West  Africa  reaches  from  2°30'  south 
latitude  to  the  mouth  of  Loge  in  Portuguese  Angola,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  to 
the  Zambesi  south.  In  the  hinterland  the  geographical  line 
includes  territory  under  British,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Belgian 
administration.  A  variety  of  international  obligations  also  cover 
to-day  still  larger  areas  in  tropical  Africa  and  certain  archipelagoes 
in  the  South  Seas.  The  clearest  geographical  dividing  line  would 
be  between  dependencies  and  dominions,  or  between  territories 
with  and  without  self-government. 

The  second  limitation  to  international  energy  would  be  that 
best  implied  in  the  phrase  “terms  of  reference.”  The  Peace 
Congress  will  presumably  appoint  a  Commission  to  adjust  the 
problems  and  pre-war  obligations  in  the  dependencies  of  overseas 
Powers.  The  “terms  of  reference”  to  such  Commission  should 
be  extended  in  order. to  cover  obligations  more  in  harmony  with 
the  post-bellum  situation.  The  colonising  Powers  holding  depen¬ 
dencies  in  trust  ought  now  to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  economic 
barriers  erected  solely  against  other  nationals,  or  at  least  agree 
to  an  equal  measure  of  reciprocity.  Our  French  friends,  for 
example,  cannot  surely  ask  us  to  accord  to  French  subjects  an 
“open  door  ”  in  British  protectorates  and  then  continue  to  deny  to 
British  enterprise  an  “open  door  ”  in  French  dependencies.  Such 
an  attitude  would  take  the  world  back  to  the  bad  old  days  of  treat- 
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ing  these  dependency  territories  as  exclusive  national  “  posses. 
sions,”  instead  of  regarding  them  as  a  “trust”  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  race.  The  “terms  of  reference,”  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  European,  American,  and  other  external  relationships, 
might  also  include  the  formulating  of  recommendations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  contracts  for  public  works,  for  clearly  the  position  of 
trustee  points  to  the  obligation  of  securing  for  the  ward  the  most 
efficient  works  of  construction  at  lowest  cost. 

Those  sections  of  any  terms  of  reference  which  affect  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  should,  as  in  all  previous  international  agreements,  cover 
slave-owning,  slave-trading,  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  sleeping  sickness  and  tropical 
diseases,  and  also  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  alcohol.  But  the 
time  has  come  not  only  for  the  redrafting  of  existing  and  obsolete 
engagements,  but  also  for  any  extension  of  administrative  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  for  their  primary  objective  the  preservation  and 
w'elfare  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants. 

The  economic  value  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions 
depends  less  upon  the  virgin  wealth  of  its  primaeval  forests  than 
upon  the  density  of  its  population.  Of  what  value  are  countless  oil 
and  cocoanut  palms,  vast  stores  of  rubber  and  other  precions 
gums — the  growth  of  centuries — if  the  local  population  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  harvest  ?  It  thus  becomes  not  merely  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation,  but  a  vital  economic  necessity  to  revivify,  maintain,  and 
increase  the  existing,  yet  unhappily  decreasing,  tropical  popula¬ 
tions.  The  Peace  Congress  will  fail  the  expectant  colonial  world 
unless  provision  is  made  for  dealing  with  this  urgent  problem 
upon  broad,  generous,  and  sound  lines. 

The  basis  of  any  scheme  of  international  control  must  be  the 
safeguarding  of  the  labour  and  land  rights  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants.  The  social  fabric  of  most  primitive  tribes  rests 
upon  security  and  adequacy  of  land  tenure.  Next  to  land  comes 
labour.  The  existing  definition  of  slavery  fails  to  cover  forms  of 
labour  which  to-day  are  nothing  but  slave-owning,  involving  at 
the  same  time  something  akin  to  slave-trading.  Adequate  and 
secure  land  title  and  a  free  labour  market  will  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  repopulate  many  tropical  regions,  but  watchful 
international  control  is  vital  to  success.  In  the  sphere  of  restrict¬ 
ing  alcohol,  gun-running,  and  the  prophylactic  measures  against 
preventible  diseases,  national  effort  can  accomplish  but  very  little; 
indeed,  it  is  only  through  unity  of  aim  and  application  that  the 
“Tryp,”  the  “Anophole,”  and  other  causes  of  disease  can  be 
banished  and  tropical  lands  made  relatively  healthy. 

The  harmonising  of  inter-colonial  relationships,  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  free  commerce  and  industry  in  the  dependencies,  the 
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bolding  of  a  watching  brief  for  native  welfare,  and  the  prevention 
of  disease  are  legitimate  spheres  for  international  ”  or  “super¬ 
national  ”  oversight.  Upon  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  her 
experience  and  success,  devolves  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  the  inspiration.  To  the  Peace  Congress 
belongs  the  right  of  giving  a  mandate  to  an  International  Goui- 
mission  for  this  great  purpose.  To  the  future  League  of  Nations 
must  be  committed  the  task  of  watching  over  the  application  of 
internationally  agreed  principles  and  of  taking  action  in  the  event 
of  persistent  \vrong-doing.  International  action  has  often  failed 
in  the  past  and  failed  lamentably,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  no  Court  of  Appeal  for  pronouncing  upon  charges  of  national 
violations  of  internationally  agreed  principles. 

Finally,  the  League  of  Nations  ought  to  be  given  reserve 
powers  whereby  persistent  national  violations  could  be  met  first 
by  some  form  of  outlawry,  and  in  the  ultimate  resort  the  transfer 
of  a  dependency  from  the  fraudulent  or  faithless  trustee  to 
another  mandatory  of  the  Super-national,  International,  or 
League  of  Nations  Court  of  Appeal,  which  presumably  will  find 
some  place  in  the  social  and  political  order  of  to-morrow’s  new 
world. 


John  H.  Harris. 


THE  NEW  LETTERS  OF  ANTON  TCHEKOV. 


It  ia  so  far  not  possible  for  us  to  get  a  complete  idea  of  Anton 
Tchekov,  although  we  can  form  a  fairly  accurate  opinion  from 
the  facts  now  in  our  possession.  Ex  pede  H erculem.  The  fourth 
volume  of  his  letters,  lately  published  in  Russia,  takes  us  to  the 
year  1896,  when  The  Sea  Gulls  was  produced  at  the  Alex- 
andrinsky  Theatre  in  Petrograd.  He  had  still  to  write  two  of 
his  most  important  plays.  Uncle  Vanya  and-The  Cherry  Orchard. 
Eight  years  of  life  and  work  still  lay  before  him.  Though  these 
two  plays  were  not  written  till  the  author  was  well  on  in  his 
short  life,  one  can  easily  suppose  that  they  lay  shadowy  in  bis 
mind  during  those  quiet  years  spent  at  his  little  farm  of  Melikhov, 
in  the  Government  of  Moscow,  where  he  had  gone  with  his  family 
in  the  hopeless  quest — for  Tchekov— of  rest  and  solitude  and 
health.  Uncle  Vanya  reflects  this  quiet,  fruitful  period,  just  as 
certain  chapters  of  Anna  Karenina  reflect  the  mood  of  Tolstoy 
when  he  became  the  peasant-proprietor  of  Yasnaya  Polyana.  The 
motive  which  took  these  two  writers  back  to  nature  is  charac¬ 
teristic  and  diverse.  Tchekov  fled  to  the  quiet  of  the  country  to 
escape  from  the  intolerable  boredom  of  men  and  cities,  and  to  lose 
himself.  Tolstoy  put  on  the  garb  of  the  moujik,  toiled  late 
and  early  like  the  humblest  ditcher  on  his  estate,  not  only  to 
escape  from  men  and  cities  and  the  contaminating  artificiality 
of  social  life,  but  also  to  find  himself.  That  neither  was  suc¬ 
cessful  waks  his  supreme  tragedy.  It  was  Tolstoy’s  path  of 
repentance  leading  towards  spiritual  redemption ;  the  mystic 
way  beckoned  by  unseen  forces.  We  need  not  probe  so 
deeply  in  the  case  of  Tchekov.  He  was  neither  mystic  nor 
reformer,  but  a  very  human  and  sensitive  literary  artist,  cursed 
with  a  delicate,  nervous  temperament,  tracked  by  ruthless  disease. 
Life  was  not  a  cross  to  Tchekov ;  it  was  a  rack ;  the  “  mattress- 
grave  ”  of  this  Heine  of  Russian  literature. 

We  know  so  little  about  the  life  of  Tchekov  that  a  few  facts 
may  be  welcome.  Anton  Tchekov  was  born  of  humble  parentage 
in  the  old  Black  Sea  port  of  Taganrog  on  January  17th,  1860. 
His  father  was  a  grocer — an  unsuccessful  one.  The  young 
Tchekov  was  pressed,  with  or  against  his  will,  into  the  provision 
trade ;  and  although  we  are  told  that  he  worked  cheerfully  in  his 
father’s  shop,  he  looked  back  on  the  sordid  days  of  his  childhood 

(1)  Extracts  translated  by  Eag6nie  Takounnikoff. 
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with  regret  and  sadness,  much  as  Dickens  looked  back  on  his  early 
days  in  the  blacking  warehouse.  The  family  fortunes  vr^^re  per¬ 
petually  at  a  low  ebb,  and  Tchekov  seems  to  have  felt  keenly  tiio 
pinch  of  penury.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  during  these  dark 
days  Tchekov’s  grandfather,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
substance,  had  become  manager  of  an  estate  in  the  country  of 
the  Cossacks,  and  there  the  young  Tchekov  spent  his  summers, 
fishing  in  the  rivers,  roaming  about  the  countryside,  brown 
as  a  gypsy f  free  as  a  bird,  listening  to  the  talk  of  the  humble 
peasant  folk  in  the  kitchen,  just  as  he  had  listened  to  the 
talk  and  gossip  of  the  customers  in  his  father’s  shop  at  Tagan¬ 
rog.  The  Tchekov  family  then  removed  to  Moscow,  and  when 
Tchekov  joined  them  later  on  it  was  as  author  of  an  ambitious 
tragedy,  afterwards  destroyed — the  fate  of  so  many  first 
tragedies.  He  had  now  become  a  student  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Moscow,  still  continuing  to  write  in  the  hope  of 
raising  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Tchekovs ;  and  after  the  usual 
difficulties  that  dance  attendance  on  the  young  author,  he  managed 
.to  get  a  small  post  on  some  of  the  local  newspapers.  This  stage 
of  his  early  struggles  is  reflected  in  The  Sea  Gulls.  In  1884  he 
took  his  degree  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  decided  to  practise, 
without,  however,  relinquishing  his  literary  work.  His  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  stories  appeared  in  1887,  followed  a  year  later  by  another 
series.  Tchekov  was  now  on  the  road  to  success,  marred  only 
by  persistent  ill-health.  The  rest  of  his  life  is  a  chronicle  of 
work,  travel,  and  illness,  as  reflected  in  the  letters.  His  first 
play,  Ivanoff,  produced  in  Moscow  in  1889,  was,  like  The  Sea  Gulls 
later  on,  a  complete  failure.  Tchekov,  recognising  certain  im¬ 
maturities  in  it,  rewrote  it,  and  in  its  new  form  it  was  produced 
at  Petrograd,  when  it  met  with  a  tremendous  success.  He  then 
wrote  in  rapid  succession  The  Boor,  The  Demon,  Uncle  Vanya, 
The  Cherry  Orchard,  and  the  other  plays  and  stories  associated 
with  his  name.  The  Cherry  Orchard  was  Tchekov’s  last  play. 
It  was  produced  in  1904,  a  little  before  his  death,  when  he 
was  recognised  and  feted  as  one  of  Russia’s  greatest  dramatists. 
Tchekov  died  suddenly  from  consumption  in  a  little  village  in  the 
Black  Forest,  where  he  had  gone  on  one  of  his  numerous  pilgrim¬ 
ages  in  search  of  health.  These  are  the  bare  facts. 

These  letters  cover  the  four  years  (1892-1896)  he  spent  on 
his  small  farm  of  Melikhov,  in  the  Moscow  Government.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  grey  chronicle,  overcast  with  sickness  and 
despair;  a  period  of  self-questioning,  revolt,  and  transition, 
ending  with  the  fiasco  of  The  Sea  Gulls.  All  this  we  learn  from 
the  letters.  Some  of  them  strike  a  querulous  note;  others 
are  in  a  more  cheerful  vein,  but  over  them  all  is  the  trail  of 
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despondency  and  ill-health.  Sometimes  we  have  the  piquancy 
of  Heine,  without  the  mocking  cynicism ;  more  often  it  is  the 
dyspeptic  cry  of  Carlyle.  One  thing  we  are  grateful  for  in 
these  letters  of  Tchekov.  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  the 
Olympian  didacticism  of  the  recently  published  letters  of  Tolstoy. 
We  are  not  treated  to  endless  discussions  on  social  problems— 
Tchekov  offered  no  panacea  for  life’s  ills — and  although  it  was 
a  life  of  small  interests  rounded  with  dreams  of  art,  there  is  a 
warmer  and  more  human  note  in  Tchekov’s  letters  than  in  the 
cold,  formal  epistles  of  Tolstoy.  Tolstoy  never  quite  threw  off 
the  mantle  of  the  prophet ;  he  was  always  in  the  clouds,  remote, 
inaccessible.  Tchekov  never  soared  so  high  and  never  fell  so 
low.  We  understand  him  better.  We  feel  that  he  is  one 
of  ourselves,  with  all  the  failings  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
spirit.  The  difference  between  Tolstoy  and  Tchekov  is  the 
difference  between  Goethe  and  Heine.  The  one  was  an  Olympian, 
the  other  a  Mortal.  If  Tchekov  resembles  Maupassant  in  his 
artistic  ideals,  he  also  resembles  Burns  in  his  rich,  ardent  human¬ 
ity.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  He  did  not  write  odes  to  the 
daisy  or  the  mouse.  He  was  neither  an  inspired  sentimentalist 
like  Burns,  nor  an  avowed  altruist  like  Tolstoy,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  soul  of  Tchekov  just  as  precious  and  far  more 
difficult  to  discover.  Pearls  are  not  found  on  the  surface;  one 
must  dive  deep  down  on  ocean  bed  toilsomely  searching.  So 
it  was  with  Tchekov.  He  dived  deep  into  the  bed  of  humanity 
and  brought  up  pearls.  Tchekov  was  a  very  human  personality. 
We  must  insist  on  this  for  a  proper  and  reasonable  understanding 
of  the  man  and  his  character.  He  was  spiritually  more  akin 
perhaps  to  Burns  than  to  Heine.  He  was  not  at  all  like  Mau¬ 
passant,  whom  he  resembles  only  in  the  concrete  manner  in  which 
he  built  up  his  short  stories.  It  was  this  poignant  cry  for  ever 
on  his  lips  that  makes  the  appeal  of  Tchekov  as  human  as  that  of 
Bums  in  his  poetry  and  as  that  of  Heine  in  his  prose.  The  human 
appeal  of  Tchekov  cannot  be  too  greatly  emphasised.  It  was  the 
keynote  of  his  life,  his  message  to  mankind.  “Love  one  another” 
might  have  been  his  motto. 

These  new  letters  not  only  provide  us  with  much  mental  food; 
they  shed  a  new  and  valuable  light  on  Tchekov’s  character 
and  ideals.  They  lead  us  bit  by  bit  along  the  difficult  road 
traversed  by  Tchekov  in  his  lifetime,  from  its  quiet  and  humble 
beginnings,  not  quite  to  its  tragic  and  triumphant  end,  but  mid¬ 
way  to  that  point  in  his  career  when  fame  and  honours  were' 
part  of  his  earthly  reward,  and  he  was  beginning  to  be  recognised 
as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
Russia.  Although  the  career  of  Tchekov  was  quiet  as  we  know 
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quietness,  without  the  storm  and  stress  of  a  Goethe  or  a  Byron, 
we  see  here  very  clearly  a  spirit  in  revolt  against  the  cultural 
chaos  of  Kussian  life,  so  apt  to  kill  individuality  of  thought  and 
expression.  Tchekov  fought  for  his  artistic  ideals  in  his  own 
way,  fought  bravely  and  succeeded,  but  he  preferred  the  quietude 
of  the  study.  He  shrank  from  the  noise  and  glare  of  the  arena. 
The  third  volume  of  the  letters — the  Odyssey  of  a  sick  man 
—told  of  the  crisis  that  had  come  to  him,  spiritual  and  physical. 
It  described  his  horror  of  the  social  life  of  Moscow,  “wearing 
out  his  nerves,”  and  his  profound  distaste  for  what  he  calls 
“empty  social  relations.”  He  was  on  the  verge  of  a  complete 
breakdown.  The  only  cure  was  travel — in  Tchekov’s  case 
always  a  pathetic  pilgrimage.  He  set  out  for  Siberia,  practically 
covering  the  whole  of  that  vast  continent,  a  long  and  difficult 
journey ;  his  wanderings  taking  him  as  far  north  as  Saghalien 
and  as  far  south  as  the  shores  of  Asia.  The  trip  restored  his 
shattered  nerves,  buoyed  him  up  in  every  way,  enriched  his 
imagination.  He  has  described  his  travel  experiences  in 
Saghalien,  written  in  1895.  Then  followed  his  first  visit  to 
Europe,  opening  up  still  newer  vistas.  Now  note  what  happens  as 
soon  as  he  sets  foot  in  Bussia.  He  is  no  sooner  settled  in  Moscow 
again  than  his  nerves  are  on  the  rack ;  he  is  revolted  and  dis¬ 
gusted.  He  grumbles  fiercely,  reminding  us  curiously  of  Carlyle 
in  his  atrabiliar  rages,  about  people  taking  advantage  of  hie 
inner  delicacy,  “pulling  down  the  bells  of  his  door,”  trans¬ 
forming  his  study  into  a  “talking  and  smoking  room.”  He  more 
than  ever  feels  the  menace  of  the  town.  It  is  too  much  for  his 
delicate  organisation.  He  decides  to  settle  in  the  country.  Just 
as  Carlyle  made  up  his  mind  to  migrate  to  Craigenputtock,  there 
to  suckle  his  hungry  soul  on  the  stocks  and  stones  of  the  Scotch 
wilderness,  so  Tchekov  at  about  the  same  age  and  for  practically 
the  same  reasons  decided  to  lead  the  simple  life  on  his  recently 
acquired  farm  in  Melikhov.  Carlyle  was  thirty-four  when  he 
left  London  for  Scotland ;  Tchekov  was  thirty-two  when  he  left 
Moscow  for  Melikhov.  This  was  in  1892.  The  letters  com¬ 
memorate  this  sequestered  period.  By  this  time  the  fatal  illness 
which  clouded  his  spirit  and  coloured  so  much  of  his  thoughts 
had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  him,  although  there  were  times  when 
he  had  spells  of  health,  and  he  was  almost  free  from  the 
hypochondria  of  disease.  Having  bought  the  badly  organised 
and  unattractive  property  of  Melikhov — again  the  parallel 
of  Carlyle — he  is  now  settled  with  his  family,  grateful  to  have 
cast  off  the  trammels  of  the  town.  An  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  Suvorin,  editor  of  the  Novoye  Vremya,  Tchekov’s  life¬ 
long  friend,  describes  his  new  mood  : — 
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“  What  a  lot  of  work  we  are  doing  here  1  Plenty  of  solitude.  Ease  and 

space  I  ” 

It  is  not  merely  the  delusive  first  impressions  of  an  impression¬ 
able  mind.  The  long  series  of  letters  written  from  his  rural 
retreat  are  all  in  praise  of  the  country  life.  He  is  happier,  far 
♦  from  the  fret  of  cities  and  the  fear  of  man ;  the  hated  “  social 

amenities  ”  have  not  yet  come  to  add  gloom  to  his  spirit.  Here 
is  a  characteristic  epistle  : — 

“Life  in  the  country  is  a  little  uncomfortable  just  now.  The  intolerable 
season  of  bad  roads  has  set  in.  Still,  there  is  something  wonderful  in  nature. 
The  sap  is  stirring!  The  poetry  and  novelty  of  it  all  redeem  the  other 
discomforts  of  life.  My  frame  of  mind  (nastroyenie)  is  restful  and  con- 
templative.  I  have  become  a  sort  of  animal.  I  have  no  regrets  of  the 
yesterdays  and  no  expectations  of  the  morrow.  Here,  sdl  men  seem  good 
from  a  distance.  As  I  watch  the  gradual  approach  of  the  spring,  my 
dearest  wish  would  be  that  Paradise  should  he  like  this  in  the  next  world. 
.  .  .  It’s  very  hot  down  here.  The  evenings  are  delicious.  Out  in  the 
woods  it  is  splendid.  One  feels  the  presence  of  a  divinity.  We  have  reaped 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  sit  about  idle,  and  the  strange  thing  about  it  all 
is  that  one  does  not  feel  any  tedium.  There  is  so  much'  space  to  breathe. 
Then  there  are  the  sledge  drives;  nobody  comes  to  bother  me  with  manu¬ 
scripts  and  talk,  and  how  many  dreams  for  next  spring!  All  heads  swarm 
with  plans.  Yes,  atavism  is  a  great  thing.  If  our  grandfathers  had  hved 
in  the  country  their  grandchildren  could  not  have  lived  with  impunity  in 
-  the  towns." 

Tchekov  lived  a  healthy,  active  life  at  Melikhov.  He  went  to 
bed  at  a  reasonable  hour — reasonable  when  we  consider  that 
Kussians  u.sed  not  to  go  to  bed  at  all,  but  turned  night  into 
day — and  got  up  sometimes  at  cockcrow  with  the  rest  of  the 
household.  He  set  to  work  with  a  new  energy,  overcame  his 
repugnance  for  mailual  labour,  doing  all  he  could  to  better  things 
at  the  small  farm.  These  quiet,  secluded  years  were  in  many 
ways  an  idyll  in  Tchekov’s  life.  He  took  an  interest  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  flowers  and  in  the  planting  of  trees,  for  which  he  had 
a  genuine  passion.  All  this  is  not  only  shown  in  his  letters,  but 
reflected  in  his  work.  One  recalls  the  brilliant  monologues  of 
Dr.  Astrov,  the  idealist,  in  Uncle  Vanya,  and  the  conversations 
about  fruit-trees  in  blossom  in  The  Cherry  Orchard. 

“I  am  glad  I  have  left  town,”  he  writes.  “All  the  poets  and  novelists 
should  be  turned  out  neck  and  crop  into  the  country.  Town  life  cannot 
supply  a  poor  man  with  rich  material  in  the  sense  of  poetry  and  art.  All 
these  people  spend  their  lives  between  four  walls,  and  all  they  see  of  their 
fellow-creatures  is  in  the  offices  of  a  newspaper  or  in  a  beer-shop.” 

While  the  empty  life  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd  still  preyed  on 
his  mind  like  a  nightmare,  we  hear  of  him  paying  occasional  visits 
to  these  cities,  where  he  is  again  caught  up  in  the  maelstrom  of 
social  distractions.  He  is  glad  to  get  back  to  the  quiet  of  the 
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farm  and  cultivate  the  country  muse.  Not  that  the  country 
was  always  to  his  liking.  It  was  all  a  question  of  mood  and 
health  with  Tchekov.  He  had  all  the  whims  of  the  invalid,  all 
the  frets  of  the  artist.  He  complains  of  the  excessive  soli¬ 
tude  and  the  lack  of  friends;  and  then  with  the  approach  of 
summer  and  his  house  full  of  people  he  sets  his  teeth  and 
murmurs  against  the  incursions  of  the  loathed  “visitors.”  It  is 
the  comedy  of  Moscow  over  again  : — 

“To-day  I  have  been  walking  in  the  fields  covered  with  snow.  There  was 
not  a  soul  about.  I  might  have  been  walking  in  the  moon.  For  selfish 
pec^le,  neurasthenics  and  the  like,  a  solitary  life  is  the  most  comfortable 
kind  of  life.  Here  nothing  excites  your  selfishness.  That’s  one  reason  why 
one  does  not  fiaeh  lightnings  for  the  sake  of  a  straw.  There  is  also  room 
to  love,  and  one  reads  a  good  deal  more.  The  only  drawback  is  that  there 
ii  no  music,  no  singing,  and  that  it  is  quite  hopeless  trying  to  get  you  down 
here.  ...  If  you  only  knew  how  weary  I  feel  .  .  .  bored  to  extinction ! 
Viiitors,  visitors,  and  again  visitors  1  Of  course,  it’s  delightful  to  be  hos¬ 
pitable,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  everything.  It  was  from  visitors  that  I  fled 
from  Moscow  1  ” 

This  is  the  recurrent  note,  quite  like  a  man  of  Tchekov ’s 
delicate  temperament,  hinting  of  disease  and  disillusion.  That 
mood  is  light  and  passing  compared  to  the  significance  of  the 
dark  confession  made  shortly  after  he  had  removed  to 
Melikhov : — 

"I  have  grown  old  in  body  and  in  spirit  and  quite  callously  indifferent 
to  everything  in  the  world.  I  rise  and  go  to  bed  with  the  peculiar  feeling 
that  I  have  drained  every  drop  of  interest  from  life.  This  is  either  what 
the  newspapers  call  ‘  overwork  ’  or  else  it  is  that  indefinable  sub-conscious 
mental  labour  that  in  the  novelist  is  called  ‘  spiritual  revolution.  ’  If  it  is  the 
latter,  then  everything  is  for  the  host.” 

This  is  the  real  germ  of  his  trouble,  this  and  prevailing  ill- 
health.  He  could  not  bear  the  cold.  An  east  wind  would  shrivel 
him  up  like  a  leaf.  In  1894  he  took  a  trip  along  the  Volga  with 
a  friend.  The  intention  was  to  go  as  far  as  Zaritzyn,  and  from 
thence  to  proceed  to  Taganrog,  his  birthplace.  They  only  got  the 
length  of  Nijni-Novgorod.  The  old  symptoms  took  hold  of 
Tchekov.  He  was  stifled  by  the  heat,  beaten  by  the  wind, 
deafened  by  the  noise  of  the  fair.  He  took  up  his  portmanteau, 
disgusted,  and  fled  to  the  station,  taking  the  next  train  back  to 
Moscow.  All  this  he  tells  to  his  friend  Suvorin  with  rather  a 
shamefaced  air  as  soon  as  he  is  back  at  Melikhov.  Tchekov  read 
much  in  his  hermitage,  and  kept  a  close  eye  on  men  and  ten¬ 
dencies.  He  was  a  shrewd  and  able  critic.  His  opinions  of  his 
epoch  and  contemporary  literature  are  the  acute,  impassioned 
observations  of  a  critic  who  had  by  no  means  divorced  himself 
from  intellectual  interests  in  his  country  exile.  One  of  the  most 
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interesting  letters  in  the  present  volume  is  that  addressed  to 
Suvorin,  from  which  we  quote  this  extract  : — 

“  Remember  that  those  writers  whom  we  call  immortal  and  who  rouse 
our  enthueiaBm  have  one  important  cbjiractcristic  common  to  them  all. 
They  seem  to  hasten  somewhere  and  to  call  you  after  them.  You  feel  not 
only  with  your  intellect,  but  with  the  whole  of  your  being,  that  these  writers 
have  an  aim.  They  are  like  the  shadow  of  Hamlet’s  father.  It  was  not 
for  nothing  that  it  came  to  haunt  Hamlet’s  imagination.  The  best  of  these 
writers  are  realists.  They  describe  life  as  they  see  it  and  as  it  is,  and 
because  every  line  is  saturated  with  sap  and  the  consciousness  of  an  aim 
you  feel  that  it  is  not  only  life  as  it  is,  but  life  as  it  should  be,  and  thk 
is  just  what  charms  and  captivates  us.” 

Besides  being  the  critic  of  his  epoch  and  current  tendencies, 
Tchekov  did  not  stop  at  self-criticism.  When  he  threw  over 
the  old  ideals  he  was  the  first  to  reprobate  the  realism  of  his  day, 
although  he  had  excelled  in  it !  He  was  reproached  with  being 
a  realist,  for  a  lack  of  idealism.  This  criticism,  just  as  it  is, 
applies  more  to  Tchekov ’s  earlier  work ;  in  his  later  writings  his 
sympathies  lay  quite  in  the  other  direction.  He  was  fully  mm 
of  the  truth  of  this,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  letter 

“We  modeme  describe  life  as  it  is.  We  do  not  go  a  step  farther.  We 
have  no  aim  in  our  art.  You  can  literally  throw  a  ball  through  our  soule. 
We  have  no  politics.  We  do  not  believe  in  revolution.  We  do  not  believe 
in  a  God.  We  are  not  afraid  of  ghosts!  Personally,  I  fear  neither  death 
nor  blindness.  He  who  feare  nothing,  who  hopes  for  nothing,  and  who 
desires  nothing  cannot  possibly  be  an  artist.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
become  of  us  ten  or  twenty  years  hence.  Perhaps  circumstances  will  change. 
At  the  present  moment  it  would  be  rash  to  expect  anything  great  from  us, 
nothing  except  all  the  talents!  We  write  mechanically  according  to  old- 
established  use  and  wont,  just  as  we  would  serve  a  trade.” 

Eural  retirement,  country  walks,  idleness,  and  contemplation 
were  not  enough  for  a  man  of  Tchekov’s  consuming  energies.  He 
is  quick  to  note  the  changes  in  himself.  He  begins  to  find  that 
the  life  of  a  recluse  has  its  disadvantages.  He  observes  that  a 
writer  cannot  divorce  himself  from  real  life,  that  “by  living  locked 
up  in  the  shell  of  egoism  and  only  participating  indirectly  in  the 
general  evolution  of  thought  one  is  apt  to  talk  a  lot  of  nonsense.” 
The  country  life  had  bred  in  him  a  state  of  being  called  by  the 
Russians  khokhlatzky,  a  word  derived  from  khokkhol,  the  nick¬ 
name  given  to  the  Little  Russian,  and  generally  used  in  Russia 
as  a  synonym  for  a  state  of  permanent  sloth.  We  know 
something  of  Tchekov’s  energy  from  the  practical  work  he  did 
as  a  country  doctor  when  the  cholera  scourged  the  countryside 
soon  after  he  came  to  live  in  Melikhov.  This  was  enough  to  rouse 
him  from  that  contemplative  nostalgia,  on  the  brink  of  which  he 
was  then  hovering.  The  work  not  only  enlisted  his  active 
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gympathies;  it  was  a  work  after  his  own  heart.  The  humani¬ 
tarian  rose  above  the  dreamer.  He  could  minister  to  the  bodily 
needs  of  men  no  less  than  to  their  spiritual  hunger.  He  was 
a  doctor  as  well  as  a  playwright ;  indeed,  it  was  the  profession  he 
loved  best.  He  has  always  given  a  high  place  to  the  medical 
profession  in  his  plays  and  stories.  His  doctors  are  all  drawn  with 
a  rare  insight  and  understanding.  He  promptly  obeyed  the  call 
of  country  doctor  for  a  district  covering  no  less  than  twenty-five 
villages.  The  work  he  did  was  a  splendid  tribute  to  his  skill  and 
gympathy.  He  got  up  subscriptions  for  the  building  of  cholera 
stations;  gave  lectures  on  the  disease;  took  the  chair  at  the 
sanitary  councils ;  visited  the  sick  and  dying.  It  is  said  that  he 
treated  as  many  as  a  thousand  stricken  people  during  the  first  six 
months  when  the  plague  was  at  its  worst.  His  energy  did  not 
stop  there.  Not  content  with  this,  he  became  a  member  of  various 
town  councils,  erected  schools,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
census.  His  next  phase  was  to  inaugurate  a  “novelists’  dinner” 
fund,  and  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  medical 
journal  Surgical  Annals.  There  seemed  indeed  to  be  no  end  to  his 
tireless  activity.  In  all  this  we  detect  the  influence  of  Tolstoy, 
whose  altruistic  philosophy  dominated  his  mind  till  the  end  of  his 
life.  Tchekov  went  about  all  this  varied  and  arduous  work 
with  the  zeal  and  conviction  of  an  Evangel.  The  simple  life 
had  ceased  to  satisfy  his  hunger  for  activity.  He  was  now 
enlisted  in  the  rank  and  file  of  progress,  with  “Beason  and 
Justice”  for  its  motto.  He  had  become  that  rare  and  precious 
thing:  a  practical  idealist.  He  says  at  this  period  that  “there  is 
more  love  for  mankind  in  electricity  and  steam  than  in  chastity 
and  abstention  from  meat.”  Naturally,  this  new  phase  of  his 
development  seriously  interfered  with  his  literary  work.  He  found 
it  difficult  to  write,  impossible  to  concentrate  his  thoughts.  He 
nays  he  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Zemstvo  and  a  litUrateur  as 
well.  The  letters  of  this  period  reflect  his  mood.  They  are 
sprinkled  with  remarks  like,  “I  was  not  in  the  mood  for  writing, 
and,  besides,  medicine  interfered.”  He  speaks  of  medicine  as  his 
"legal  wife.”  Literature  is  merely  his  “mistress.”  In  the  summer 
of  1893,  replying  to  the  expostulations  of  his  friends,  he  writes 
saying  that  he  will  give  up  medicine  in  the  autumn,  but  all  sorts 
of  things  came  in  the  way  to  divert  him  from  his  true  business 
in  life.  One  seems  to  discover  here  a  serious  flaw  in  Tchekov’s 
character — not  only  a  lack  of  balance  and  restraint,  but  the  lack 
of  a  real,  steadfast  aim.  He  did  not  see  life  steadily,  nor  did 
lie  see  it  whole.  He  rose  and  fell  like  a  leaf  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave  swept  by  every  current.  Tchekov,  the  most  self-disparag¬ 
ing  of  men,  was  keenly  conscious  of  this  flaw  in  his  character. 
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just  as  conscious  as  he  was  of  his  literary  shortcomings.  The 
penetrative  self-analysis  of  the  psychologist  never  forsook  him; 
he  probed  deeply  his  own  soul ;  but  the  mere  knowledge  of  this 
weakness  did  nothing  to  strengthen  these  defects.  “One  must 
have  an  aim  in  life,”  he  sighs  plaintively.  He  was  pathetically 
conscious  of  this  lack  of  aim.  It  made  him  irritable  and 
acrimonious.  His  letters  are  distempered  with  this  pessimistic 
strain.  Occasionally  a  note  of  sarcasm  creeps  in.  Literature  had 
become  a  “loathsome  toil.”  For  a  time  he  writhes  in  these 
spiritual  throes  of  his  own  making,  chewing  the  bitter  end  of 
reflection.  Then  suddenly  all  this  is  changed.  Some  new  social 
scheme  captures  his  imagination.  He  is  led  away,  a  happy 
captive,  farther  and  farther  from  his  real  sphere  of  work. 
The  years  were  few  before  him,  and  he  ought  rather  to  have 
been  harbouring  his  strength  for  those  more  precious  efforts, 
his  plays  and  stories,  the  handful  of  pearls  he  was  to  leave  to 
a  posterity  already  impoverished  by  this  frittering  away  of 
those  short,  golden  hopes.  We  ought  not  perhaps  to  speak 
so  feelingly  about  this  phase  of  Tchekov’s  perverted  activities, 
but  we  cannot  help  the  thought  that  much  was  lost  to  us  by  these 
excursions  into  alien  fields.  We  ought  rather  to  be  pleased  that 
when  Tchekov’s  fancy  was  caught  by  some  new  social  bauble  it 
marked  an  improvement  in  his  spirit.  Still,  it  w’as  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  doubtful  value.  His  spirits  rose,  but  his  health  sank. 
His  spirits  always  rose  wonderfully  when  he  forsook  literature 
for  something  else  !  He  is  no  longer  the  valetudinary,  but  a  man 
seemingly  restored  to  health.  We  are  told  that  fits  of  boisterous 
merriment  would  give  place  to  a  sane,  healthy  humour.  If  his 
health  sank  under  the  strain,  on  the  other  hand  his  mind  was 
strengthened  by  these  new  impressions,  and  he  was  brought  into 
active  contact  with  a  number  of  people  and  new  interests,  thus 
keeping  him  from  that  morbid  indolence  so  fatal,  once  he  had 
succumbed  to  it,  to  his  health  and  spirits.  He  had  now  fallen 
completely  under  the  spell  of  Tolstoy,  whose  precepts  he  valued, 
although  in  many  ways  he  differed  fundamentally  from  the 
“master.”  He  begins  to  get  enthusiastic  about  the  “people”;  • 
even  the  intelligentsia  kindles  a  warm  glow  in  his  heart  when  he 
sees  their  heroic  work  during  the  time  of  the  cholera  : — 

“What  a  splendid  people  one  finds  in  the  Nijni-Novgorod  Government,” 
he  writes.  “  The  moujiks  are  strong  and  vigorous,  one  better  than  the  other. 
The  intelligentsia  work  with  great  zeal,  with  a  complete  disregard  either  for 
themselves  or  for  their  money.” 

Tchekov,  in  common  with  many  writers  of  original  talent,  had 
stood  proudly  aloof  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  career  from  the 
accepted  schools  and  tendencies.  He  was  a  free-lance  fighting 
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under  his  own  banner,  taking  a  naive  delight  in  emphasising  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  contemporary  schools.  As 
his  mind  grew  his  point  of  view  changed.  He  became  less  isolated, 
more  utilitarian  in  his  ideals.  He  had  by  this  time  formed  a  great 
friendship  with  Suvorin,  editor  of  the  Novoye  Vremya,  to  whom 
out  of  the  368  letters  making  the  present  volume  he  wrote  no  less 
than  a  hundred.  Some  of  these  letters  are  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  in  the  collection.  He  took  Suvorin  completely  into 
his  confidence,  to  whom  he  poured  out  the  tale  of  his  sorrows  and 
disappointments,  his  hopes  and  fears.  The  whole  gamut  of  life 
and  letters  is  struck  in  these  letters  to  his  friend,  and  yet  Tchekov 
never  placed  Suvorin  on  a  pedestal.  He  frankly  criticised  his 
policy,  disagreed  with  him  in  many  things,  but  to  them  the  give- 
and-take  of  criticism  was  an  exhilaration.  Tchekov  often  ex¬ 
presses  himself  with  refreshing  frankness  : — 

“In  your  liberal  irleaa  you  always  succeed,”  he  writes,  “but  when  you 
U8e  conservative  expressions  like  ‘  the  foot  of  the  throne,’  you  remind  mo 
of  8  huge  bell  with  a  crack  in  it,  sounding  falsely.” 

Again  : — 

“Your  letter  about  Baranov  is  excellent,  but  I  do  not  like  the  end  of  it: 
‘Love  one  another.’  How  can  you  talk  of  love  after  Jashing  people  on  the 
cheek  with  a  whip?  No,  divine  words  do  not  suit  your  pen.” 

Tchekov,  most  humane  of  men,  had  an  intense  dislike  of  all 
forms  of  cruelty,  and  he  does  not  spare  his  friends  when  they  use 
the  “knout”  instead  of  the  pen.  In  criticism  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Eussia  stands  where  England  stood  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  when  Blackwood,  the  Quarterly,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Review  were  the  dread  Cerberus  that  stood  and 
barked  at  the  gates  of  letters.  Eussian  criticism  horrified  the 
kindly  spirit  of  Tchekov  with  its  cruelty,  its  pettiness,  its  love 
of  dragging  in  the  dust  even  the  fairest  reputation ;  its  crudity 
and  lack  of  delicacy.  He  is  stirred  to  write  : — 

“I  am  not  a  journalist.  I  have  an  almost  physical  horror  of  abuse.  I  use 
tile  word  ‘physical’  with  deliberation;  for  after  reading  Protopov,  Burenin, 
ud  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  mankind,  there  is  always  left  a  taste  of  rust 
in  my  mouth,  and  my  day  is  always  spoiled.  It  hurts  me.  ...  It  k  not 
criticism.  It  is  not  even  a  point  of  view.  It’s  simply  hatred,  an  animal, 
insatiable  spite.” 

Such  a  passage  throws  a  beautiful  light  on  the  broad,  sincere 
humanity  of  Tchekov.  Tchekov  had  two  pet  aversions  :  moralists 
and  theorists — what  we  would  call  “cranks.”  We  find  many 
gentle  moral isings  on  this  and  other  things  in  his  letters  : — 

"Most  things  in  this  world  one  must  experience  one’s  self.  One  must 
have  a  truthful  idea  of  sin,  smd  therefore  of  suffering,  to  be  able  to  analyse 
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the  various  pbenomeoa  of  human  life.  Often  those  things  we  look  upon  ig 
sin  are  not  a  product  of  evil  force  at  all,  but  the  result  of  disease.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  artist  to  flagellate  men  because  they  are  ill.  No  matter 
how  repulsive  their  disease  may  be,  they  always  need  kinJ  and  careful 
V  nursing.  The  writer  must  be  a  hmnanist  to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers. 
But  the  humanness  of  the  artist  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
anoorality  of  the  biologist.  If  a  chemist  or  a  biologist  tells  you  that  there 
is  nothing  impure  in  nature,  and  that  everything  that  exists  is  indispensable, 
this,  of  course,  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  naturalist.” 

According  to  Tchekov,  the  point  of  view  of  the  naturalist  does 
not  fit  the  artist.  The  moral  law  is  higher  than  the  biological 
law,  and  writers  like  Zola,  who  in  works  like  Doctor  Pascal  probes 
the  sexually-perverted  inclinations  of  mankind  and  idealises  them 
as  something  beautiful,  leave  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

”  That  Clothilda  liked  to  sleep  with  Pascal  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  that.  As  far  as  humanity  is  concerned,  it  might  even  be  a  very  good 
thing,  but  a  great  writer  and  thinker  has  no  right  to  rejoice  over  it.” 

Tchekov  as  a  critic  is  always  stimulating,  occasionally  even 
exasperating,  as  when  he  writes  to  Suvoriir 

"Tell  me  in  all  sincerity  which  of  our  contemporary  w’ritors  has  given 
a  drop  of  genuine  blood  to  the  world.  Korolenko,  Nadson,  and  the  rest  of 
our  modem  dramatists,  what  are  they  but  milk  and  water?  Repin  and 
Shiskin’s  pictures  do  not  really  turn  our  beads.  They  are  pretty  and  skilful. 
One  admires  them,  but  they  never  make  you  forget  that  you  want  your 
smoke  1  ” 

This,  of  course,  is  not  so  much  criticism  as  the  sick  grumble 
of  an  invalid  to  whom  even  the  sunshine  was  sometimes  a  weari¬ 
ness.  The  shadow  of  persistent  ill-health  darkened  all  his 
immediate  thoughts  as  thrown  off  in  his  letters.  Occasionally 
the  cry  is  a  very  poignant  one,  wrung  from  the  very  depths  of  his 
sick  soul : — 

“My  eoul  wants  to  expand,”  he  writes.  "But  I  am  compelled  to  lead  a 
narrow  life  centred  in  roubles  and  copeks.  Could  anything  be  more  trivial 
than  this  middle-claea  exietence  with  its  money-grabbing  interests,  its  absurd 
conversations,  and  its  conventional  virtues  of  no  use  to  anyone?  My  soul 
pines  within  me  when  I  know  that  I  am  working  merely  for  the  sake  of 
money  and  that  money  is  the  very  centre  of  my  activity.  This  painful 
feeling  makes  the  whole  of  authorship  a  contemptible  thing  in  my  eyes.  1 
have  no  respect  whatever  for  what  I  write.  I  am  pithless  and  tedious.  My 
only  solace  is  medicine,  which,  well  or  ill,  I  am  not  doing  for  the  sake  of 
money.  I  ought  really  to  take  a  sulphuric  acid  bath,  strip  off  my  skin,  and 
then  grow  over  with  an  entirely  new  wool  I  ” 

The  discontent  centred  in  disease  !  Tchekov ’9  attitude  towards 
the  fatal  illness  has  a  macabre  interest.  He  writes  calmly,  even 
bravely,  reminding  us  of  Keats  : — 

"  The  enemy  that  slays  our  body,  steals  on  us  imperceptibly  as  if  wearing 
a  maek.  If,  for  instance,  you  are  a  victim  of  consumption,  you  never  really 
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^liuk  it  is  consumption,  but  a  trifle  of  no  importance.  Nature,  the  great 
ooDSoler,  when  killing  us,  deceivee  us  moat  artfully,  as  a  nurse  deceives  a 
child  when  carrying  it  away  from  the  drawing-room  to  bed.  I  know  that  I 
shall  die  of  an  illness  I  do  not  dread.  .  .  .  Suvorin  talks  about  my  consump- 
tioo,  that  blood  gushes  from  my  throat.  Of  course,  this  is  all  nonsense, 
jt  ie  not  in  my  power  to  put  an  end  to  their  absurd  talk.  I  cannot  possibly 
gaud  them  a  medical  certificate.  Let  them  bark.  They  will  soon  be.  quiet.” 

Though  Tchekov’s  views  on  art  and  culture  differed  radically 
from  those  of  Tolstoy,  he  visits  the  great  thinker  at  Yasnaya 
Polyana  in  1895,  and  falls  under  his  spell.  He  also  follows  the 
careers  of  writers  like  Ibsen,  Nietzsche,  Maeterlinck,  and  the 
Russian  decadents.  These  influences  are  reflected  in  The  Sea 
Gulls,  produced  in  Petrograd  in  1896.  With  this  the  present 
volume  ends.  The  letters  still  to  be  published  will  cover  the 
period  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  theatre,  and  of  his  dramatic 
triumphs. 

Tchekov  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  of  his  era.  We 
have  dwelt  on  his  humanity.  It  is  a  note  that  strikes  one  on 
every  page  of  his  letters.  He  was  not  only  a  wise  and  generous 
critic  of  the  men  and  literature  of  his  time,  but  one  of  those 
self-flagellating  spirits  who  was  the  first  to  see  and  amend  his 
own  artistic  failings.  A  great,  warm  sincerity  breathes  from 
the  book.  He  shrank  from  all  that  was  insincere  and  ugly  and 
banal  in  art  and  life,  and,  although  incapable  of  that  naive 
optimism  that  slurs  over  defects  and  follies,  the  extreme  kindness 
of  bis  heart  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  took  th^ting 
from  his  pronouncements.  He  was  a  judge  rather  than  a  critic; 
above  all,  a  great  artist.  Robert  Birkmyre. 
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It  is  now  generally  recognised  that,  with  shortened  hours  of 
labour,  sport  of  all  sorts  has  become  increasingly  important  alike 
for  the  recreation  and  health  of  the  nation.  The  appointment 
of  the  Army  Sport  Control  Board  is  tangible  proof  that  the 
Government  is  alive  to  the  fact.  Therefore  the  reconstruction  of 
cricket,  consequent  upon  its  resurrection  after  the  war,  is  a  matter 
claiming  wide  consideration,  and  is  arousing  an  exceptional 
amount  of  interest.  A  letter  of  mine  upon  the  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  in  November  last,  was  the  initiative  (rf 
the  avalanche  of  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  game, 
and  I  venture  to  repeat  the  premisses  I  then  put  forward,  namely, 
that,  as  the  public  has  lost  the  habit  of  watching,  it  can  only  ^ 
attracted  by  bright  cricket  being  played.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  county  cricket  is  dependent  on  gate  money. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  good  deal  has 
to  be  done  to  make  first-class  cricket  more  attractive.  When 
B.  J.  T.  Bosanquet  states  his  conviction  that  first-class  cricket 
was  doomed  before  the  war  unless  changes  w'ere  made,  he  voices 
the  view  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  lovers.  Spectators  resented 
the  way  in  which  batsmen  occupied  the  wickets,  on  countless 
needless  occasions,  as  passively  as  though  they  were  in  the  trenches 
instead  of  remembering  that  the  object  of  the  game  is  to  make 
runs.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  quick  scoring  is  not  scientific. 
If  that  is  alleged,  then  W.  G.  Grace,  K.  S.  Eanjitsinhji,  Victor 
Trumper,  A,  C.  MacLaren,  R.  E.  Foster,  F.  S.  Jackson,  and 
R.  H.  Spooner,  with  Hobbs  and  J,  T.  Tyldesley,  ha.ve  all  to  be 
eliminated.  In  the  long  run  the  public  is  the  best  judge,  and  the 
public  has  never  taken  a  pottering  stone-waller  to  its  heart. 

When  the  Advisory  Committee  met,  with  Lord  Hawke  in  the 
chair,  a  varied  series  of  proposals  was  submitted.  The  outcome 
was  merely  that  county  matches  shall  be  limited  to  two  days,  the 
hours  of  playing  being  respectively  from  11.30  to  7,30  and  from 
11  to  7.30,  the  qualifying  number  of  fixtures  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  being  reduced  to  six  matches,  home  and  home.  This  may 
seem  regrettably  scanty  in  a  summer  which  could,  with  particular 
suitability,  be  allocated  to  experiments.  Yet  what  is  tried  must, 
after  all,  be  of  less  importance  than  the  recognition  that  a  vast 
improvement  has  to  be  made ;  and  what  actually  has  been  done 
is  of  some  value.  The  abolition  of  the  decision  on  the  first 
innings  and  the  award  of  one  point  for  a  definite  finish  with 
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jidjudication  on  percentages  at  the  end  of  the  season  will  provide 
a  strong  incentive  to  attain  definite  results  by  vigorous  efforts.  On 
the  debatable  question  whether  two-day  matches  will  be  successful, 
a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  is  expressed ;  but  it  is  not  recognised 
that  here  is  an  innovation  which  only  pertains  to  the  coming 
season.  Lord  Hawke  summed  up  the  objections,  namely,  that  rain 
would  often  reduce  the  game  to  one  day — to  which  it  may  be  re¬ 
torted  that  the  same  thing  has  frequently  happened  under  the  old 
conditions,  and  yet^a  definite  result  has  been  obtained  on  eighteen 
occasions  since  1877 — that  it  would  make  catering  more  difficult, 
and  increase  the  actual  expenses,  because  the  remuneration  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  could  not  be  reduced.  What  the  advocates  anticipate  is 
obvious.  As  to  the  long  hours  of  play,  probably  in  practice  it  will 
be  found  that  seven  o’clock  w’ould  be  the  wiser  hour  for  drawing 
stumps,  even  under  the  daylight  extension,  because  by  then 
players  and  spectators  will  alike  have  had  enough. 

The  most  startling  incident  was  the  way  in  which  all  the 
southern  counties  were  in  favour  of  limiting  the  number  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  a  county  team.  Had  this  been  carried,  there  would 
have  been  a  sharp  cleavage  between  South  and  North,  for  Notts 
and  Yorkshire  persist  in  their  established  policy  of  selecting  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  professionals.  Still,  so  strong  is  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  that  more  will  be  heard  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  practical  difficulties  may  be  experienced  by  those 
who  continue  to  force  the  paid  element  unduly  on  the  rest.  One 
prominent  authority  stated  that,  in  his  view,  the  position  lies 
between  the  extinction  of  first-class  cricket  altogether  and  the 
restriction  of  the  number  of  professionals.  It  is  also  significant 
that  Worcestershire,  which  no  longer  enters  for  the  championship, 
is  arranging  six  county  matches  with  almost  wholly  amateur 
sides — a  very  sporting  enterprise. 

That  the  professional  staff  entails  a  severe  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  less  wealthy  county  clubs  must  be  obvious.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that,  apart  from  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  professional  of 
necessity  plays  more  stereotyped  cricket  of  a  less  free  nature  than 
the  amateur;  therefore,  the  limitation  of  the  number  played 
would  tend  to  brighten  the  game.  It  is  the  contention  of  some 
Yorkshire  representatives  that  the  public  only  want  to  see  the 
best  cricketers,  and,  apparently,  their  view  is  that  a  moderate 
professional  played  regularly  is  preferable  to  an  amateur  who  can 
only  import  enthusiasm  and  energy  occasionally.  The  restriction 
to  two  days — which,  by  the  way,  was  originally  demanded  by 
Australian  cricketers  likely  to  be  on  the  tour  here  this  summer — 
and  the  reduced  number  of  qualifying  matches  make  it  easier  to 
obtain  the  release  from  business  of  amateurs.  Essex,  at  least, 
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are  going  to  experiment  with  my  proposal  to  invite  likely  amateurs  i 
to  play  for  three  matches  only.  Their  employers  would  readily 
release  them  for  that  limited  period,  and  they  themselves  would 
take  back  into  club  cricket  the  extra  distinction  of  “  having  played 
for  the  county,”  whilst  a  larger  number  would  thus,  in  a  season 
have  an  enjoyable  experience.  After  all,  club  cricket  feeds  county  ' 
cricket,  a  fact  too  often  lost  sight  of.  We  do  not  want  young 
amateurs  to  sacrifice  their  future  prospects  by  undue  devotion  to 
first-class  cricket,  but  desire  a  constant  succession  of  new  blood 
to  pass  through  the  county  elevens. 

The  fantastic  suggestion  to  prohibit  left-handed  batsmen  was 
never  practical.  Bealise  that  we  should  have  lost  H.  T.  Hewett, 
Francis  Ford,  Clement  Hill,  F.  M.  Lucas,  Vernon  Hill,  and  a 
bevy  of  other  good  run-getters ;  whilst  the  effect  of  a  left-hander 
on  the  field  and  bowler  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  W.  G.  Grace 
was  very  fond  of  expatiating  on  this  point.  The  proposal  to 
increase  the  over  to  eight  balls  would  seem,  apart  from  saving 
time,  only  calculated  to  shorten  the  first-class  career  of  fa^ 
bowlers,  which  in  the  past  has  only  averaged  about  five  seasons. 
Oddly  enough,  George  Hirst,  who  never  spared  himself,  saw  no 
objection  to  the  innovation,  but  be  might  if  his  career  were  be¬ 
ginning  instead  of  conclude.  How  batsmen  would  have  waited 
for  the  appreciably  slower  seventh  and  eighth  balls  from  Hitch 
in  order  to  drive  them  to  the  boundary. 

The  ideas  put  forward  in  the  other  proposals,  whether  practical 
or  the  reverse,  w'ere  actuated  by  the  view  of  brightening  cricket. 
Advocates  of  alteration  in  the  size  of  bats  and  height  of  stumps 
forget  that  this  would  have  to  be  copied  in  every  class  of  match, 
whereas  it  is  only  in  what  approaches  first-class  cricket  that  the 
bat  has  dominated  the  ball  to  a  wearisome  degree.  Obviously,  in 
tw’o  days,  with  less  time  available,  batsmen  will  have  a  greater 
incentive  to  score  freely.  The  cause  of  slow  play  in  Australia 
is  that  all  matches  are  played  to  a  finish.  F.  K.  Foster  advocates 
“a  run  a  minute  or  get  yourself  out,”  a  capital  maxim  leading  up 
to  the  panacea  for  all  the  troubles— one  which  I  put  forward,  and 
which,  subsequently,  he  endorses.  It  is  that  everything  really 
de}5ends  on  the  captain.  I  wrote  :  ‘‘Complaints  have  never  been 
heard  about  county  elevens  which  had  a  great  captain  to  lead 
them.  Nobody  said  Yorkshire  played  dull  cricket  in  its  zenith, 
when  Lord  Hawke  took  five  amateurs  into  the  field — F.  S.  Jack- 
son,  T.  L.  Taylor,  Ernest  Smith,  Frank  Mitchell,  and  Frank 
Milligan — nor  was  Lancashire  tame  under  A.  N.  Hornby,  nor 
Somersetshire  under  H.  T.  Hewitt  and  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  nor 
Kent  under  a  long  series  of  keen  captains.”  If  a  great  captain 
cannot  be  obtained,  an  energetic,  enthusiastic  one  can  surely  be 
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found.  Thq  most  remarkable  instance  that  can  be  recalled  was 
the  way  in  which  the  late  H.  J.  Goodwin  absolutely  transformed 
in  a  single  season  the  hitherto  tediously  deliberate  methods  of  the 
Warwickshire  eleven,  thus  paving  the  way  for  F.  E.  Foster  to 
lead  them  to  the  championship.  This  shows  what  can  be  done, 
and  if  county  captains  of  match- winning  temperament  be  selected, 
they  will  enforce  match-winning  methods.  It  may  be  easy, 
theoretically,  to  say  that  every  captain  wants  to  win  matches ; 
in  practice,  a  good  many  captains  demonstrate  that  this  is  not 
their  real  aim  ;  which  may  be  their  own  batting  or  bowling,  or  else 
a  merely  superficial  and  rudimentary  direction  of  the  side,  instead 
of  enthusiastically  encouraging  the  eleven  to  play  on  the  tips  of 
their  toes  right  through  the  game.  The  first  county  captain  who 
leaves  a  prominent  cricketer  out  of  the  team  because  he  has  shown 
unnecessary  dilatory  occupation  of  the  wickets  will  confer  im¬ 
measurable  benefit.  To  my  mind  the  growing  unpopularity  of 
first-class  cricket  before  the  war  was  due  to  the  lack  of  effective 
energy  in  the  leadership. 

A  good  deal  is  heard  about  alterations  in  the  law  of  l.b.w.  If 
it  be  left  as  it  is,  provided  captains  will  leave  out  men  who 
deliberately  meet  the  ball  with  the  pads,  all  wdll  be  well.  One 
practical  objection  to  changing  the  present  rule  is  “that  it  would 
mean  that  the  ball  would  be  constantly  hitting  the  bat.  Batsmen 
would  be  watching  the  ball  so  closely  for  fear  of  its  turning  that 
everybody  would  be  playing  back  and  fewer  runs  would  be  scored, 
thereby  making  cricket  slower.”  The  idea  that  runs  should  be 
given  to  the  batsman  for  every  maiden  bowled  is  not  only  one 
which  would  diminish  the  keenness  of  the  contest  between  bat 
and  ball,  but  might  actually  conduce  to  lethargic  play,  the  un¬ 
enterprising  batsman  simply  contenting  himself  with  the  runs 
accruing  from  his  own  defensive  methods.  W.  G.  M.  Sarel  has 
issued  a  novel  protest  against  the  raised  seam  of  the  modern  ball. 
By  reverting  to  the  one  with  which  F.  E.  Spofforth  and  Alfred 
Shaw  achieved  their  successes,  the  bowler  would  be  deprived  of 
the  advantage  which  he  possesses  for  the  first  ten  overs  with 
the  new  ball,  and  the  batsman  would  be  encouraged  to  go  for  it 
at  once.  “As  matters  are,  if  a  good  batsman  goes  for  the  swinging 
hall,  he  knows  he  will  probably  get  out,  whilst  the  bad  batsman 
is  not  good  enough  to  hit  it.” 

Of  course,  in  two-day  matches  the  saving  of  time  becomes  more 
important ;  therefore  some  practical  points  may  be  considered. 
Why  should  the  umpires  always  be  in  the  field  several  minutes 
before  the  players?  Why  should  the  law  stating  that  only  two 
minutes  between  the  fall  of  a  wicket  and  the  resumption  of  play 
be  80  habitually  broken  that,  in  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  only 
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been  observed  in  county  cricket  by  one  individual,  Walter  Brier- 
ley?  Why  should  not  the  intervals  between  innings  be  really 
ten  minutes  between  the  fall  of  the  last  wicket  and  sending  down 
the  first  ball  of  the  new  effort?  In  practice,  in  1914,  the  actual 
time  was  rarely  under  twentv  minutes.  ' 

One  urgent  matter  is  to  reduce  the  publication  of  the  averages 
from  weekly  to  once  at  the  end  of  June  and  again  at  the  close 
of  the  season.  A  strong  appeal,  signed  in  influential  quarters 
might  be  made  to  the  Press.  The  drawback  to  its  success  lies  in 
the  fact  that  if  one  newspaper  chooses  to  publish  the  weekly 
averages,  all  the  others  will  feel  bound  to  emulate.  Except  the 
tea  interval,  no  more  noxious  element  was  ever  introduced  than 
the  weekly  averages. 

It  only  needs  a  very  little  to  make  first-class  cricket  again  as 
attractive  as  it  was  in  the  ’nineties.  That  little  is  to  infuse  the 
sporting  spirit  into  the  whole  of  the  play.  Fieldsmen  apparwitly 
lacking  in  animation  and  alertness  or  sauntering  between  overs 
from  bowlers  sending  down  balls  without  spin  which  are  deliber¬ 
ately  blocked  or  met  with  the  pads  only  inspire  spectators  with 
infectious  boredom  and  cause  them  to  resolve  to  stay  away. 
People  will  not  waste  their  time  watching  dull  cricket,  but  they 
will  flock  to  keen  cricket.  The  ineptitude  of  the  miserably  half¬ 
hearted  methods  exhibited  to  disappointed  crowds  at  the  charity 
matches  at  Lord’s  during  the  last  two  summers  cannot  be  regarded 
as  auspicious.  It  did  not  matter  what  happened  because  nothing 
hung  on  the  issue,  yet  hardly  a  batsman  took  the  trouble  to  force 
runs.  Lack  of  practice  was  no  excuse  for  lack  of  energy  and  of 
“playing  the  game.”  ' 

Of  happier  omen  is  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  public- 
school  cricket,  in  which  young  amateurism  is  fostered.  If  0.  E. 
Borradaile’s  proposal  for  a  public-school  inter-county  competition 
in  August  becomes  practicable,  it  wnll  certainly  meet  with  appre¬ 
ciation  and  be  an  excellent  thing  for  cricket.  Of  course,  it  is  no 
novelty  for  schoolboys  to  play  for  their  county  in  the  holidays. 
The  obvious  instance  of  A.  G.  Steel  representing  Lancashire 
whilst  at  Marlborough  is  but  the  foremost  in  a  long  list.  The 
resuscitation  of  university  cricket,  if  it  is  to  be  effected  this  year, 
will  have  to  be  taken  in  hand  without  delay.  In  this  direction 
there  are  obstacles  far  more  formidable  than  in  county  cricket. 
Both  elevens  will  have  to  be  composed  of  what  are  virtually  fresh¬ 
men,  and  even  the  captain  ought  not  to  be  chosen  for  the  whole 
season,  the  best  plan  being  to  have  a  different  leader  for  each 
home  match,  and  to  select  the  best  of  these  for  the  rest  of  the 
fixtures.  That  either  side  could  attain  the  highest  standard 
achieved  in  the  past  in  the  great  match  between  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  is,  in  the  circumstances,  too  much  to  expect.  But 
nritber  eleven  is  likely  to  be  worse  than  some  few  we  have  regret¬ 
fully  seen  in  years  gone  by,  and  a  post-bellum  contest  need  not 
look  for  precedents. 

An  incalculable  stimulant  to  the  repopularising  of  cricket  is 
the  potential  tour  of  the  Australians.^  Whatever  the  actual  calibre 
their  side,  it  should  be  equal  to  any  we  can  gather  for  our  three 
representative  matches.  Whether  these  should  rank  as  test  matches 
in  the  historic  series  might  seem  dubious,  especially  as  the  Colonial 
team  will  have  some  qualifying  title.  It  will  be  a  task  of  peculiar 
difficulty  to  select  an  England  side,  and  in  the  roll  of  the  fallen 
tfc  the  names  of  Jeeves  and  Booth,  who  would  probably  have 
been  foremost  with  the  ball.  Whether  England  wins  or  loses, 
a  exactly  who  is  chosen,  is  of  less  matter.  What  is  important' 
is  that  the  contest  should  be  keenly  played  in  vigorous  fashion. 
County  committees,  too,  will  have  no  light  task  in  providing 
elevens,  but  they  will  be  marring  the  whole  future  of  the  game 
if  they  do  not  insist  on  every  individual  playing  with  all  bis 
might  in  the  brightest  vein.  Cricket  will  be  on  trial  next  summer, 
and  if  it  is  played  as  it  was  in  1914  prospects  will  thereafter  be 
gloomy.  The  spirit  pervading  the  cricket-loving  community, 
however,  ought  to  infect  the  cricketers,  and,  if  so,  the  future  of 
the  game  will  be  greater  than  its  magnificent  past. 

Not  only  first-class  cricket,  but  club  cricket  all  over  England 
has  to  be  reconstructed.  As  President  of  the  London  Club 
Cricketers’  Conference,  I  can  testify  that  herein  lie  obstachjs 
and  problems  of  a  particular  nature  which  are  more  formidable 
than  is  generally  realised.  Not  only  have  the  sides  to  be  re-made, 
but  in  many  instances  absolutely  created,  because  the  old  guard, 
which  has  bravely  kept  things  going  during  the  last  four  years 
in  order  that  the  fighting-man  might  not  lose  his  club ,  suffers 
from  anno  dominx ;  but  also  there  is  the  further  perplexity  about 
the  grounds.  Playing  spaces  are  annually  increasing  in  value, 
»nd  the  mercenary  grip  of  the  builder  is  everywhere.  The  gradual 
rfworption  of  all  open  spaces  by  the  speculator  who  can  tempt  the 
landowner  means  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  great  towns 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  cricket-grounds  may  have  to  be  con¬ 
templated,  unless  State  intervention  prevents  the  breaking-up. 
Thns  the  extinction  of  cricket  clubs  in  London  and  provincial 
centres  might  become  a  fact.  To-day  the  site  of  Prince’s  cricket- 
’  pound  is  encumbered  with  fashionable  houses ;  within  five  years’ 
time  half  the  club  cricket-grounds  orEnglish  towns  are  in  danger 
.  of  a  similar  fate.  Home  Gordon. 


(1)  The  tour  of  the  Australians  has  since  been  cancelled. 
Q  2 
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Once  again — to  mark  the  cessation  of  hostilities — the  watchdog 
of  Time  and  the  Law  at  Westminster  gives  tongue  to  the  hour- 
once  again  the  familiar  baying  of  its  full,  deep  note  reminds  U8(rf 
the  quarters  in  their  irrecoverable  flight. 

Once  again  Parliament  assembles  with  its  “mandate”  from 
the  people.  The  women’s  voice — that  each  party  was  so  fearful 
of  hearing  from  reasoned  but  illogical  motives  of  self-preservation 
— has  declared  itself  for  safety  and  common  sense.  (Women  do 
not  gamble  in  lives  and  livelihoods.)  Once  again  we  see  the  old 
sport  of  framing  laws  that  has  gone  on  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  with  this  difference  only  :  that  there  is  now  a  perceptibly 
larger  crowd  to  watch  the  champion  players  at  the  game  of 
Politics,  and  in  the  playground  there  is  an  appreciably  smaller 
ratio  of  fresh  air  to  the  cubic  foot. 

Since  centuries  Legislation  has  been  pursued  as  a  pastime  to 
meet  what  is  euphemistically  known  as  “the  pressing  necessity 
of  the  moment,”  prompted  by  egotism,  or  emotionalism,  or 
Empire,  or  .empty  Exchequer,  or  expediency,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  alphabet  of  exigency.  Yet  the  average  citizen,  frwn 
the  instant  at  which  he  wakes  to  his  bath,  his  breakfast,  and  his 
business,  down  to  the  moment  when  he  closes  the  diary  of  his 
day’s  work  done  with  the  famous  “so  to  bed”  is  as  blessedly 
heedless  of  either  obeying  or  offending  the  law  as  any  new-born 
babe  or  as  any  student  of  the  law  before  he  has  “eaten  his 
dinners.”  For  his  daily  routine  the  terse  but  comprehensive 
commands  from  Mount  Sinai  are  sufficient,  and  it  is  only  when 
we  attempt  to  elaborate  this  masterly  set  of  rules,  when  we  tinker^ 
with  the  Decalogue  and  divide  it  up  into  bye-laws  and  regulations, 
that  we  wake  to  the  fact  that  our  difficulties  have  begun  and  that 
we  find  we  have  said  either  too  much  or  too  little. 

Take  as  an  example  the  Eighth  Commandment,  which  perhaps 
admits  of  more  amplification  than  any  of  the  other  nine.  “Thou 
shalt  not  steal  ”  must  either  stand  as  it  is  or  we  must  define  very 
closely  and  minutely  what  is  theft  and  what  is  not. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  concerned  in  the  registration  of  a 
public  company  must  realise  the  force  of  this  statement.  In  a 
limited  company  most  forms  of  roguery  may  be  compounded  if 
they  have  been  provided  for  and  embodied  in  the  articles  of  this 
company.  After  its  “registration  ”  no  transaction  however 
honest  and  no  act  of  common  sense  may  be  entered  into  if  it 
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c*nnot  be  justified  by  the  company’s  memorandum.  Lawyers 
know  well  that  there  exists  not  a  single  law  for  the  regularising 
of  finance  by  which  an  honest  fool  may  not  be  trapped  but  which 
j  clever  rascal  may  not  circumvent. 

Therefore  it  behoves  everybody  to  know  just  enough  of  the  Law 
not  to  be  frightened  of  it.  (An  incident  comes  to  mind  of  a  lady 
of  education,  who,  on  being  asked  to  witness  a'friend’s  signature 
to  8  will,  refused  on  the  ground  that  she  would  not  put  her  name 
to  any  document  that  she  had  not  perused !)  It  is  certainly  a 
conspicuous  fact  that  though  laws  have  been  made  with  the 
lindable  intentibn  of  protecting  the  community,  hardly  one 
ctands  that  does  not  press  heavily  on  individual  cases,  not  because 
these  are  peculiar  or  even  isolated  cases,  but  for  the  reason  that 
most  laws  are  gradually  evolved  from  some  hasty  or  inadequate 
piece  of  legislation ;  often  the  outcome  of  a  particular  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  may  never  occur  again  ;  sometimes  the  result  of  com¬ 
promise  when  party  feeling  has  been  running  high  and  bitter; 
frequently  in  order  to  placate  a  section  of  the  public  grown  trouble¬ 
some  :  more  often  than  not  with  the  vulgar  ambition  of  catching 
Totea. 

Under  a  system  of  party  government  it  is  as  impossible  to  intro¬ 
duce  any  purely  constructive  measure  that  will  not  clash  with 
the  interests  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  Houses,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  abolish  an  unjust  or  obsolete  enactment  that  will  not  offend 
cherished  prejudices,  more  particularly  when  those  prejudices 
spring  from  bigoted  or  sectarian  fanaticism. 

We  had  an  example  of  this  in  the  survival  of  the  Dramatic 
Censorship  in  spite  of  the  finding  of  a  special  committee  ap- 
i  pomted  to  look  into  this  antiquated  institution  ae  long  ago  as 
1 1909,  when,  after  the  hearing  of  expert  evidence,  the  Committee 
recommended  its  abolition  ;  but  it  has  been  retained  for  the  simple 
reason  that  its  origin  is  deep-rooted  in  the  Puritan  abhorrence  of 
the  playhouse.  The  incessant  conflict  between  the  State  and 
the  Theatre  has  always  been  fanned  and  kept  alive  by  the  Low 
Church  party.  To  this  hour  there  are  men  and  women  who,  with 
a  sense  of  righteousness  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  refuse  to  enter 
a  playhouse,  though  actively  encouraging  musical  and  dramatic 
recitations  in  aid  of  the  philanthropies  they  are  engaged  in. 

Another  anomalous  survival  is  the  statute  under  which  sentence 
is  passed  on  some  poor  creature  for  exercising  powers  of  second 
!  sight  or  telepathy  if  practising  under  the  absurd  cognomen  of 
i  “palmist,”  mere  remnant  of  a  much  older  decree  against  wizards 
I  snd  witchcraft.  There  have  been  also  halfpenny  daily  papers 
!  that  have  not  disdained  to  obtain  a  cheap  notoriety  by  the 
I  hunting  down  of  indigent  fortune-tellers,  as  harmless  and  im- 
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potent  for  ill  as  any  self-confessed  victim  who  wa«  “swum  for 
a  witch.” 

Occasionally,  to  help  some  charitable  cause  at  fite  or  bazau 
I  have  myself  been  guilty  of  “laying  cards”  for  a  considerable 
fee  under  the  very  nose  of  the  stalwart  policeman  who  was  keeping 
order  in  the  queue  outside  the  oracle’s  enclosure.  By  the  way,  I 
can  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  love  of  peering  into  the  future  is 
not  limited  to  one  sex  only.  It  is  a  taste  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
older.  All  the  characters  of  history  have  been  known  to  consult 
soothsayers  and  astrologers,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
magistrates  who  condemn  on  such  absurd  charges  are  solely 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  play  up  to  the  gallery,  where  there  is' 
always  a  public  in  this  country  ready  to  applaud  the  “unco’ 
guid.”  For  no  lawyer  can  fail  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Act 
back  to  the  darker  ages  when  the  lust  for  cruelty  devised  the 
most  revolting  tortures  and  indescribable  horrors  perpetrated  by 
people  of  all  ranks  and  classes  on  helpless  beings  suspected  of 
witchcraft. 

We  have  it  concisely  put  by  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Victorian  Bar  in  his  assiduous  researches  on  Witchcraft:— 

“.  .  .  these  practitioners  are  not  now  swum  for  witches,  hung 
on  gallows  or  burned  at  the  stake.  In  place  of  these  tortures  an 
Act  of  Parliament  (9  Geo.  II.,  c.  6)  makes  such  practices  mis¬ 
demeanours  and  entails  on  the  wizards  or  the  witch  the  penalties 
of  a  cheat.” 

Now  what  does  that  mean  ?  Briefly  that  before  and  up  to  that 
date  any  evilly  disposed  person  nursing  a  grudge  against  a  neigh-  L 
hour  or  acquaintance  could,  under  the  accusation  of  witchcraft, 
attribute  his  ill  luck  to  his  enemy’s  agency ;  thus,  if  his  crops  H  ' 
failed,  or  his  hens  refused  to  lay,  or  the  old  wife’s  spinning  wheel  '  ' 
■got  out  of  gear,  or  his  children  developed  convulsions,  he  had  but 
to  moot  it  abroad  that  this  was  due  to  sorcery,  and  the  suggestion 
would  spread  and  grow  in  the  minds  of  the  credulous  and  the 
ignorant,  always  ready  rather  to  write  their  misfortunes  down  to 
the  action  of  others  than  to  their  own  stupidity.  Presently  this 
gossip  and  love  of  sensation — with  every  occurrence  put  to  the 
credit  of  the  devil  himself — would  solidify  into  a  perfect  orgy  of 
such  fiendish  inventions  of  brutality  as  might  nowadays  have 
satisfied  even  a  Boche  or  a  Bolshevist,  and  as  crimes  of  this  type 
unfailingly  breed  a  race  of  informers,  any  idler  could  become  a 
self-constituted  spy  who,  for  a  few  shillings,  undertook  to  track 
down  a  person  under  suspicion.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  hounds, 
once  “off,”  would  not  take  long  to  “find,”  and  the  hunt  would 
not  pause  for  want  of  quarry.  For  a  small  fee  men  volunteered 
to  destroy  a  witch’s  lair  just  as  to-day  a  firm  will  advertise  that 
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it  can  rid  a  house  of  vermin.  We  keep  up  the  custom  of  witch¬ 
baiting  to  this  hour,  for  men  and  women  may  still  be  engaged 
who,  decked  in  fashionable  attire,  will  knock  at  the  door  of  some 
palmist,  seer,  or  character  reader  (or  whatever  may  be  the 
sobriquet  under  which  these  “necromancers  ”  may  be  plying  their 
trade),  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  having  their  fortunes 
t<dd  but  with  the  real  object  of  laying  information  against 
them. 

t  Chief  among  the  extortioners  of  olden  times  was  the  notorious 
:  Jf»tthew  Hopkins,  who  for  the  small  fee  of  twenty  shillings  per 
1  town  was  able  to  bring  no  less  than  three  hundred  innocent  women 
;  ind  children  to  this  travesty  of  justice  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  executed  under  the  plea  of  being 
concerned  with  witchcraft ! 

;  It  might  be  presumed  that  w'hen  this  persecution  ceased  and 
men  grew  wiser  this  decree  would  be  abolished?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  It  was  merely  amended,  showing  that  superstition  dies 
hard  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  level-headed.  Blind  bigotry 
will  always  pay  his  satanic  majesty  the  compliment  of  believing 
he  has  a  large  retinue  to  do  his  work  for  him.  We ’have  read 
how,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Banks’s  horse 
climbed  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s,  appeared  on  the  gallery  overhead 
and  then  came  down  again,  the  English  people  were  at  least 
sufficient  of  sportsmen  to  marvel  at  the  patience  of  the  man  for 
,  teaching  his  animal  this  trick,  but  in  Borne  this  same  “variety 
turn  ’’  convicted  Banks  of  magic  and  brought  both  him  and  his 
.  horse  to  the  stake. 

When  a  few  years  ago  certain  mind  readers  gave  exhibitions 
with  marked  success  in  public,  the  accomplishment  was,  no  doubt 
very  rightly,  ascribed  to  an  ingenious  code  and  a  practised 
memory;  but  if  some  individual  with  a  gift  for  thought  trans¬ 
ference  is  venturesome  enough  to  give  a  private  sitting  and  money 
is  paid  for  it,  that  person  at  once  lays  himself  open  to  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  Act  as  a  misdemeanant  and  a  “cheat.”  Now 
leaving  aside  the  pretensions  to  any  abnormal  powers  or  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  purposelessness  of  such  a  talent,  in  what  actually 
does  this  misdemeanour  or  cheat  consist  ? 

In  my  own  limited  experience  of  telling  fortunes  for  some 
charitable  fund,  I  have  long  ago  realised  that  only  those  who  are 
perturbed  in  mind  about  a  definite  set  of  actions  or  events  seek 
;  to  look  into  the  future,  and  that  the  nature  of  that  anxiety  was 
more  frequently  revealed  to  me  by  some  mental  process  where 
1  no  words  had  passed  on  the  subject  than  where  it  was  naively 
;  blurted  out.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  pack  of  cards,  a  pattern 
I  in  tea-leaves,  or  the  grains  of  bright  sand  cannot  reveal  a  life’s 
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history,  therefore  I  attribute  the  greater  success  where  nothing  jg 
said  to  the  lesser  distraction  of  that  part  of  us  known  familiarly 
nowadays  as  the  subconscious  intelligence.  But  in  what  way 
can  anything  told  under  such  conditions  be  so  much  more  in- 
jurious  than  a  book,  a  play,  or  evil  companionship  that  Authority 
feels  itself  obliged  to  interfere  ?  * 

Assuming  that  the  seer — let  us  give  that  for  short— is  able  to 
offer  counsel  and  not  good  counsel  at  that,  are  we  really  to  per- 
suade  ourselves  that  half  an  hour  with  a  bad  counsellor  will 
actually  turn  a  human  being  into  a  criminal  ?  The  assumption  is 
preposterous  on  the  face  of  it ! 

Reductio  ad  ahsurdam — we  will  take  the  hypothetical  case  of  a 
tailor  who  has  come  to  find  out  from  the  seer  how  he  may  best 
defeat  his  rival  across  the  road.  If  he  is  told,  to  get  a  better 
cutter,  give  longer  credit  and  he  will  get  bigger  custom,  do  we 
suppose  that  the  tailor  will  act  on  the  suggestion?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tailor  is  informed  that  the  only  remedy  lies  m 
the  murder  of  his  opponent,  can  we  really  postulate  the  theory 
that  this  perfectly  respectable  tradesman  will  actually  risk  his 
life  at  the  suggestion  of  a  professional  seer?  Especially  when 
w'e  have  the  assurance  of  scientific  men  who  have  made  a  study 
of  hypnotic  suggestion  that  persons  under  such  influence  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  commit  an  act  against  their  waking  morality. 

Or  let  us  picture  some  lonely  servant  girl,  tired  of  her  drudgery, 
saving  her  pennies  and  her  “afternoon  out  ”  to  visit  a  seer.  Why 
shall  the  law  say  :  “You  are  a  general  servant  earning  wages  by 
the  sweat  of  your  brow ;  you  shall  not  pay  out  your  money  in 
seeking  excitement  and,  peradventure,  a  cure  for  your  depression 
to  a  person  who  professes  to  read  the  future  !  For  we  know  that 
no  one  can  foretell  the  future.  Since  the  days  of  Holy  Writ  there 
have  been  no  inspired  persons  and  there  never  will  be  again.’’ 
(The  little  mystery  of  our  defeat  by  Joan  of  Arc  being  ignored 
by  the  Established  Church.)  Ergo :  any  person  presuming  to 
read  what  is  not  written  is,  statutorily,  a  cheat.  But  if  you  will 
take  your  half-a-crown  and  your  melancholy  to  a,  qualified  medical 
practitioner,  he  will  write  you  out  a  prescription  in  the  Latin 
tongue  which  you  may  get  dispensed  into  plain  English  coloured 
water  for  a  further  sum  of  eighteenpence,  and,  provided  both  the 
doctor  and  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  are  qualified,  you  will 
none  of  you  be  prosecuted  ! 

By  this  means,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Legislature  takes  it  upon 
itself  to  decide  on  what  the  poor  shall  or  shall  not  waste  their 
means,  for  the  fortune  tellers  who  are  prosecuted  are  generally 
those  who  charge  low  fees. 

It  seems  unintelligible  why  Mary  Anne  should  not  be  allowed 
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to  recover  her  spirits  in  her  own  silly  way,  were  we  not  persuaded 
that  the  still  more  silly  interference  springs  precisely  from  an 
unavowed  and  sneaking  obstinacy  of  creed  that  Mary  Anne’s 
spirits  may  be,  after  all,  due  to  evil  spirits.  (It  is  an  extra- 
(^nary  characteristic  of  the  sanctimonious  that  the  joy  of  living 
is  always  eliminated.) 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  long  been  unable  to  walk 
without  great  pain  from  swelling  knees  and  ankles,  sought 
remedy,  armed  with  the  necessary  guineas,  from  a  medico  pro¬ 
ficient  in  diseases  of  the  kind.  The  verdict  was  the  time-worn 
dictum  that  there  was  an  old-seated  poison  in  the  system  for 
which,  as  the  change  had  already  taken  place  in  the  joints,  there 
was  no  cure  but  endurance.  The  patient  being  content  that 
science  had  said  its  last  word,  resolved  to  try  a  quack  opinion  and 
consulted  a  medium  who  at  one  time  made  a  great  stir  by  reason 
of  inspired  medical  diagnosis.  The  reply,  given  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  pointed  to  some  readjustment  of  the  nice  mechanism  of  the 
body  and  recommended  treatment  by  osteopathy.  (For  the 
benefit  of  the  cynic  I  would  add  that  no  particular  osteopath  was 
indicated !)  After  a  few  weeks  of  manipulation  by  an  able  osteo¬ 
path  the  seat  of  the  trouble  was  relieved  and  the  patient  was  able 
to  resume  his  walks  abroad.  Actually  who  is  here  liable  under 
the  law?  Not  the  physician  certainly  who,  for  a  large  fee, 
admitted  his  inability  to  administer  relief  (the  patient  was  grate¬ 
fully  spared  the  comedy  of  the  Latin  prescription  in  this  instance), 
but  the  medium  who  could  be  prosecuted  on  two  counts,  the  first 
for  having  given  medical  diagnosis  without  a  diploma ,  the  second 
for  having  given  medical  advice  under  inspiration,  and  thus  being 
branded  as  a  cheat. 

.  It  goes  without  saying  this  example  has  not  been  quoted  to 
belittle  in  any  way  the  members  of  a  profession  who  are  assuredly 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity.  Nor  is  it  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  assert  the  pretension  of  a  desultory  occasional 
success  of  spiritualistic  mediumship  against  the  precise  science 
of  medicine ;  not  indeed  does  it  lay  claim  to  write  about  the 
trilogy  of  ether,  mind,  and  matter  which  is  the  preoccupation 
to-day  of  men  of  learning  who  have  at  last  one  foot  on  the 
threshold  of  that  secret  chamber  in  the  human  house  never  yet 
opened  wide  to  the  understanding  of  men. 

But  to-day  we  stand  on  the  near  banks  of  the  river  of  Death, 
swelled  by  the  backwash  of  disease  and  distemper  left  from  the 
great  war  even  though  the  goal  of  peace  is  in  sight  and  we  stretch 
out  our  trembling  hands  in  the  effort  to  reach  those  on  the  other 
side.  We  yearn  to  bridge  over  the  waters  that  separate  us  from 
the  splendid  youth  that  has  passed  over  during  these  last  gaunt 
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years ^  and  we  dare  not  overlook  or  neglect  a  single,  fractional  i 
particle  of  evidence  that  may  bring  us  into  touch  with  that  goodly 
company  of  heroes.  Who  shall  say  what  lowly  agent  may  not  be 
chosen  to  uncover  the  great  mystery  ?  Regrettable  enough  if  such 
a  humble  go-between  should  be  exploiting  a  great  gift  for  money, 
but  the  exploitation^  of  bartering  any  gift  for  money  is  a  hard 
circumstance  that  the  world  has  always  overlooked  in  the  artist— 
a  magnificent  voice,  is  not  less  admired  because  every  note  is  a 
silver  thread  paid  for  in  gold — rather  more  than  less  on  the  whole!  ^ 
Why  then  are  we  all  of  a  sudden  to  be  pernickety  about  a  pwson 
of  psychic  qualifications  as  much  forced  to  live  by  bread  as  anv 
other  of  us? 

The  trouble  begins,  of  course,  when  the  medium  who  is  no 
medium  makes  believe  that  he  or  she  is  one,  but  then  it  is  quite 
as  painful  when  the  actor  who  is  no  actor  has  the  pretensions  to 
demand  as  much  salary  as  his  wits  can  control.  If  the  law  takes 
it  upon  itself  to  declare  that  everyone  is  a  fraud  who  does  not 
honestly  perform  everything  that  was  promised  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  then  a  good  many  public  entertainments  must  summarily 
-  shut  down.  But  if  you  demanded  your  money  back  from  the 
box  office  at  the  end  of  the  performance  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  the  “best  revue  in  London,”  or  that' it  had  offended  your 
good  taste,  or  that  you  had  not  laughed  at  the  most  “  mirth- 
provoking  farce  in  town,”  the  clerk  would  very  feelingly  request 
you  to  go  to — Bedlam  ! 

By  the  same  token,  if  you  read  on  a  well-burnished  brass  plate 
in  some  thoroughfare  the  cryptic  word  “palmist,”  and  if  after 
allowing  your  palm  to  be  crossed  with  silver,  as  the  gipsies  have 
it,  you  learn  nothing  new  or  surprising  for  your  money,  or  that 
you  had  been  incited  to  bad  things,  you  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  when  you  pay  half-a-guinea  for  your  stall  and  you  are 
shocked  and  not  interested  in  the  performance.  In  good  American 
“it  was  up  to  you  ”  to  keep  your  shillings  in  your  pocket  and 
avoid  disappointment  1 

From  the  three-card  trickster  to  the  absconding  solicitor  there 
are  plenty  of  definite  examples  of  what  constitutes  a  “cheat," 
but  the  professional  fortune-teller  can  come  under  no  such 
heading,  for  he  takes  nothing  from  the  public  that  the  public 
was  not  ready  to  give,  and  that  is  the  plain  English  of  it. 

To  tell  a  servant  girl  that  a  fair  man  will  walk  with  her  on 
Sunday,  or  that  brown  eyes  have  an  influence  over  her,  is  as  likely 
to  be  the  truth  as  that  she  will  shortly  have  new  clothes  (I  never 
knew  one  yet  who  did  not  spend  most  of  her  wages  on  apparel) ; 
nevertheless,  if  she  acts  on  the  suggestion  and  buys  herself  a 
pair  of  new  shoes  that  let  in  the  wet,  although  shoes  are  a 
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necessity  of  life  and  should  be  watertight  in  the  soles,  she  cannot 
get  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate  to  arrest  the  shopkeeper,  but 
she  can  get  a  warrant  to  prosecute  the  palmist  for  influencing  her 
to  make  the  purchase. 

The  most  surprising  psychological  fact  in  the  past  records  of 
the  trials  for  sorcery  is  that  more  often  than  not  the  accused  them¬ 
selves  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment,  although,  when  they 
ittempted  a  defence,  the  verdict  was  frequently  in  their  favour. 
Whether  the  horrors  that  awaited  them  to  extract  confession 
under  torture  terrified  them  into  self-avowal,  whether  there  was 
8  species  of  morbid  vanity  underlying  the  whole  hideous  transac¬ 
tion,  or  whether,  worse  still,  these  unhappy  wretches  were  so 
steeped  in  superstition  that  they  actually  permitted  the  bedevil¬ 
ment  to  be  “wished  on  to  them,”  we  shall  never  know,  for  they 
rarely  seem  to  have  had  sufficient  imagination  to  improvise  any 
plausible  story  of  their  connection  with  the  underworld. 

In  the  parallel  cases  of  the  “witches”  of  our  day,  I  believe 
the  prisoners  often  admit  the  charge  in  the  hope  of  a  lighter 
sentence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  set  up  a  plea  of  inspirational 
mediumship,  as,  for  instance,  that  they  are  not  reading  the  future 
by  inventing  blatant  lies  for  a  few  shillings,  but  that  they  pro¬ 
nounce  only  what  is  made  known  to  them  by  some  unexplained 
influence.  In  the  light  of  recent  experiments,  which  have  led 
physicists  to  the  conclusion  of  the  existence  of  a  sixth  sense,  how 
may  a  magistrate  object  to  that  as  evidence  for  the  defence  if  men 
of  science  actually  came  into  court  to  give  public  testimony 
of  their  experiences?  The  trouble  is  that  no  persons  of  standing 
will  venture  to  associate  themselves  with  professional  mediums 
and  that  these  poor  creatures  are  usually  too  poor  to  employ  clever 
counsel. 

I  have  myself  been  interested  in  this  subject  of  the  sixth  sense 
for  too  long  a  period  to  be  very  gullible.  For  the  sake  of  inquiry 
I  have  climbed  ladders  to  stable  lofts,  crept  down  cellar  stairs,  or 
penetrated  basement  lodgings,  wherever  and  whenever  I  have 
heard  of  stories  of  mediumship,  always  in  the  hope  that  the  more 
miserable  the  mtse  en  scene  the  more  genuine  the  article,  but 
this  is  a  misconception  !  Much  of  what  I  have  found  in  this  way 
has  been  faked,  more  has  been  the  outcome  of  self-delusion,  most 
has  been  tiresome ;  but  I  have  seen  here  and  there  sparks  of  a 
brighter  metal  amid  all  the  counterfeit  and  dross  of  what,  for  a 
better  name,  I  must  call  spiritualistic  trickery,  and  I  still  cherish 
the  hope  of  our  ultimate  illumination  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
extracting  the  conscious  imposture  from  the  unconscious  and  the 
real  phenomena  from  the  unreal. 

In  many  an  unprofitable  stance  that  leads  to  nothing  and  to 
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nowhere  there  shines  some  coin  that  sets  one  wondering  in  what 
mint  it  has  been  stamped,  some  disclosure  of  character  or  circum¬ 
stance  that  could  not  have  come  within  the  ken  of  a  stranger  (it 
is  idiotic  to  pre-suppose  that  every  medium  has  been  warned  that 
so  great  a  person  as  G.  K.  is  coming  to  visit  them !),  and  that 
cannot  always  be  idly  dismissed  as  coincidence. 

Though  no  one  is  more  wearied  than  myself  by  all  the 
machinery  of  the  metier,  the  psychometry,  the  trance,  the 
crystal,  the  ouija  board,  or  the  planchette,  yet  I  go  through  all 
this  abracadabra  in  the  determined  conviction  that  some  pivot  is 
required  to  set  the  functions  of  the  subliminal  mind  revolving 
round  it.  Certainly  until  the  men  of  science  can  find  some  less 
personal  method  of  liberating  that  power  in  us,  some  means  of 
condensing  the  sense  of  interchange  of  spirit  that  seems  to  per¬ 
meate  our  everyday  life  and  yet  floats  intangibly  away  from  us 
as  we  close  up  with  it,  some  principle  to  enable  us  to  hold  the 
will-o’-the-wisp  of  ethereal  companionship  by  which  those  we 
love  are  always  treading  on  oui;  heels  except  when  we  turn  to  face 
them,  until  then  we  cannot  dismiss  all  the  hurtful  vulgarity  of  the 
old  gipsy  woman  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  and  others  of  her  kind 
less  picturesque.  That  old  familiar  phrase  that  we  have  heard 
ad  nauseam,  “There  is  someone  behind  you,  dearie,  who  thinks 
of  you  all  the  time  who  has  passed  over,”  means  nothing  to  us 
until  we  have  lost  someone  we  think  of  all  the  time.  So  let  us 
give  the  old  gipsy  woman  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  She  may, 
carelessly  enough  and  callously  enough  by  her  elementary  rugged¬ 
ness  be  more  akin  to  the  essence  of  nature  that  is  in  all  of  us 
than  others  whose  souls  are  absorbed  by  the  tenets  of  a  sectarian 
persuasion. 

A  well-known  author,  who  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
matter  of  psychic  research,  complained  to  me  that  all  books  on 
that  topic  were  clothed  in  such  extraordinary  language,  so  much 
in  the  specialised  slang  alone  deciphered  of  the  initiated,  that  it 
was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  man  in  the  street  unversed 
in  this  technical  jargon.  I  suggest  some  publisher  might  be 
found  with  sufficient  enterprise  to  translate  all  these  works  into 
plain,  old-fashioned  English  !  By  such  means  we  may  perhaps 
popularise  a  subject  and  remove  much  of  the  conventional  dread 
that  surrounds  the  investigation  of  it.  Ignorant  people  again  and 
again  express  the  fear  of  rousing  what  they,  in  parrot  fashion,  call 
“elementals  ” — it  seems  as  if,  indeed,  the  spirits  can  never  be 
dissociated  in  their  minds  from  the  Spirit.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Highest  Spirit  of  all  froti^;is  on  our  groping  experiments  and 
inquiries. 

It  is  not  by  the  persecution  of  a  few  miserable  pilgrims  along 
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the  way  of  life  that  the  truth  of  a  creed  or  cult  may  be  vindi¬ 
cated — pilgrims  that  have  felt  however  dimly,  appreciated  how¬ 
ever  imperfectly,  that  intercommunion  of  spirit  which  nature  has 
woven  through  all  things  animate  and  inanimate. 

To  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes  was  in 
Shakespeare’s  time  the  boast  of  a  fairy.  Mab  has  encompassed 
it  in  ours.  Th'ere  may  be  yet  greater  marvels  established  of 
thought  transference  from  city  to  city. 

Galileo’s  eyes  were  put  out  for  declaring  that  the  earth  circled 
round  the  sun ! 

Gertrude  Kingston. 


CLAIRE  FERCHAUD  :  L’ENFANT  DES  RINFILLIERES. 


The  conviction  that  more  lay  behind  the  war  than  the  mere 
visible  conflict  of  great  nations,  terrific  as  that  was,  has  come  upon 
us.  Many  of  us  believe  that  alongside  steady  human  resistance 
to  cruelty  and  despotism  war  was  waged  simultaneously  upon 
another  sphere  between  the  powers  of  evil  and  good — Satan  and 
his  dark  companies  thrusting  upon  St.  Michael  and.  the  mighty 
hosts.  Little  by  little  the  world  is  beginning  to  realise  that  holy 
wars  can  be  won  ultimately  by  holy  means  alone ;  that  the  power 
of  arms  must  have  behind  it  the  full  weight  of  penitence  and 
prayer ;  that  nothing  less  than  the  whole  armoury  of  the  citadel 
of  Faith  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  great  conflicts,  and  the 
national  soul  humbly  laid  bare  before  it  can  be  shriven,  like 
any  individual  soul. 

•  The  call  to  national  prayer  and  penitence  was  the  keynote  of 
Claire  Ferchaud’s  mission — too  often  misunderstood — I’Enfant 
des  Rinfilli&res,  whose  name  echoed  throughout  France  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  war,  and  reached  even  to  the  far  homes 
of  her  allies,  and  prison  camps  in  Germany. 

•  § 

Hidden  within  that  narrowing  point  of  the  Department  (rf 
Deux-S6vres  which  borders  Maine  et  Loire  on  the  one  side  and 
La  Vendee  on  the  other,  you  will  find — marked  on  large-scale 
sectional  maps  alone — a  small  town  called  Loublande,  in  the 
commune  of  Puy-St.  Bonnet,  between  Mortagne  and  La  Tes- 
souale.  It  is  twelve  kilometres  away  from  the  nearest  railway 
station,  and  has  509  inhabitants.  Even  more  difficult  of  access, 
and  infinitely  more  secluded,  separated  from  Loublande  by  a 
stream  which  at  times  breaks  bounds  and  overflows  its  rustic 
bridge,  made  of  two  tree  trunks  held  by  a  cross-branch,  lies  the 
hamlet  of  les  Rihfilliferes,  Claire  Ferchaud’s  home. 

Standing  there  upon  the  hillside  and  looking  out  upon  the 
lovely  panorama  that  carries  eye  and  mind  to  unknown  deeps, 
you  feel  the  current  of  strength  and  mystery  with  which  the 
atmosphere  is  charged.  If  stones  could  speak^  what  echoes 
would  reverberate  in  this  dramatic  region,  where  the  pure  flame 
of  sacrifice  has  continuously  kept  the  altar  of  faith  burning 
throughout  the  ages.  Exteriorly,  it  is  a  land  of  peace  and 
plenty,  a  “goodly  heritage”  of  fields  and  pasture.  But  the 
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ghostly  world-forces  of  love,  mystery,  zeal,  and  passion  play 
on  it  from  every  side.  Turn  where  you  will,  you  meet  with 
hallowed  places;  the  ripe  corn  springs  from  soil  steeped  in  the 
blood  of  "that  race  of  giants,”  as  Napoleon  called  the  pesans^ 
who  fought  with  such  desperate  ardoiu:  to  "  keep  the  faith,” 
going  into  battle  as  they  were  with  their  farm  implements  and 
coarse  jerkins,  but  with  the  scapulary  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on 
tlieir  breasts  and  their  faces  pale  with  the  grim  passion  of 
ecstasy.  Soft  contours  and  tender  outlines,  “  poitevines  et 
Tcnddens,”  stretch  before  the  human  eye,  threaded  by  the  shin¬ 
ing  water  of  the  S^vre-Nantaise  river,  fertilising  and  enriching 
the  soil — rising  hills,  across  which  winds,  so  pure  that  they  seem 
to  have  the  spray  of  the  sea  within  them,  play ;  hedges  of  furze, 
blackberry,  and  holly.  In  places  like  this  God’s  voice  may 
well  be  heard,  even  by  human  ears.  For  the  prayers  of  the 
martyrs,  which  do  not  die  with  death,  still  rise  from  the  white 
winding  roads  where  countless  religieuses  were  struck  down  in  the 
Revolution  and  their  limbs  hacked  off  while  the  bodies  were  yet 
wwm.  'ir  * 

There  below  is  the  spire  of  the  Mother  House  of  La  Sagesse 
Convent,  which  gave  so  many  victims  to  the  cause.  The  nuns 
were  thrust  out  of  the  convent  in  the  Bevolution,  murdered  in 
certain  cases  in  the  open  road,  wounded  by  sabre  cuts,. and  left  to 
die;  in  others,  starved,  imprisoned,  exiled;  publicly  exposed  on 
the  scaffold  with  the  carcan  iron  collar  weighting  their  necks, 
before  being  condemned  to  spend  another  ten  years  in  irons ; 
guillotined.  Back  to  their  broken  home,  undaunted,  those  who 
were  left  of  the  original  small  band  returned,  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  live  amongst  its  ruins  until  Napoleon  helped  them 
raise  the  walls  anew.  A  little  way  off  the  towers  of  Saint 
Laurent-sur-S^vre  stand  out  against  the  blue,  with  its  tomb  of 
Blessed  Grignon  de  Montfort,  the  missionary-founder  of  the 
Order  of  La  Sagesse,  whose  burning  words  woke  the  dead  soul 
to  life,  as  with  the  hand  of  death  upon  him  he  travelled  on 
jreaching,  and  exhorting  huge  crowds  of  followers. 

In  this  land  of  golden  memories  Claire  Ferchaud  was  born  on 
May  5th,  1896. 

•  § 

The  Ferchaud s  come  of  a  fine  stock  of  peasants ;  strong,  hardy, 
sensible  folk,  who  never  leave  the  commune  except  at  duty’s  call. 
Rigid  in  faith,  like  nearly  all  their  neighbours,  a  psychologist 
describes  them  as  "  solid  and  firm  as  the  flint  of  their  own 
country.”  The  present  generation  consists  of  six  members,  three 

(1)  Paysans. 
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sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  sons  joined  up  in  the  first  hour 
of  mobilisation,  and  the  elder  was  until  lately  a  prisoner  in  Ger¬ 
many,  employed  in  agricultural  work  near  a  prison-camp,  while 
the  other  is  in  the  infantry.  The  third  boy,  youngest  of  the 
family,  attends  the  village  school  at  Loublande.  The  eldest 
sister  is  a  professed  nun  at  the  Convent  of  La  Sagesse,  I’Hotel 
Dieu,  Nantes ;  the  third  daughter  works  on  the  farm  at  hwne 
where  Claire  helped  her  daily  until  the  end  of  1916  and  after¬ 
wards  for  a  period. 

A  bare  hundred  yards  from  the  farm  buildings  stands  a  humble 
chapel  built  by  the  Ferchaud  family  forty-six  years  ago  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  vow.  The  scourge  of  typhoid  fever  was  ravaging  the 
whole  commune,  and  many  of  the  household  had  actually  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  epidemic  when  the  son  of  the  house  was  taken 
ill.  His  young  wife  was  then  expecting  her  first  baby,  and  Mme. 
H^rault,  the  mother-in-law,  promptly  carried  her  off  for  safety 
to.  St.  Pierre  des  Echaubrognes,  her  old  home,  where  the  baby— 
Claire’s  father — was  born.  Hearing  the  news  when — being  in  a 
state  of  high  fever — he  was  unaccountable  for  his  actions,  Jean 
Ferchaud  left  Einfilliferes,  trying  to  find  wife  and  child.  Half 
way  he  fell  unconscious  on  the  road.  Later  in  the  day  some 
peasants  passing  by  recognised  him  and  carried  him  on  to  Echau¬ 
brognes,  although  despairing  of  his  life.  When  consciousneaa 
returned  and  he  found  that  not  only  he  but  his  wife  and  child 
were  also  alive  and  well,  he  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  500  francs  to 
the  erection  of  a  tiny  chapel  at  Kinfillieres  in  honour  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde. 

But  time  passed,  and  first  one  difficulty  and  then  another 
delayed  the  keeping  of  the  vow.  The  curi  at  Puy-St.  Bonnet  was 
naturally  anxious  that  the  money  should  go  towards  the  ch^I 
at  Chene-Eond.  .  .  .  But  Madame  Ferchaud,  who  by  now  had  a 
family  of  five,  boldly  urged  its  spiritual  claims  in  writing  upon 
none  other  than  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  himself.  Puy-St.  Bonnet 
was  so  far.  ...  It  was  often  impossible  to  get  to  the  parish  church 
at  Loublande,  because  the  stream  became  quite  imj^assable  at 
times.  .  .  The  simple  appeal  touched  Monseigneur’s  heart, 
and  he  authorised  the  construction  of  the  Einfilliferes  chapel, 
which,  homely  and  plain,  capable  of  holding  not  more  than  ten 
to  a  dozen  persons  at  a  time,  with  a  stone  cross  above  the 
entrance  and  a  few  statues  on  niches,  became  the  centre  of  such 
widespread  devotion  that  it  was  visited  by  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  in  less  than  eighteen  months.® 


(1)  See  page  466. 


(2)  Monsignor  Joseph  Guyot. 
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§ 

Gallants  in  the  world  of  adventure  always  travel  light.  The 
lucky  “third  son”  of  folklore,  the  fortune-favoured  peasant  of 
faery-legend,  the  knight-errant  of  chivalry  all  set  out  hot-foot 
ind  alone  upon  their  quests,  with  little  more  than  a  knapsack 
apiece  to  hamper  speed.  ...  So  the  mystic,  seeking  God,  leaves 
one  by  one  behind  him  on  his  way  the  weight  of  earthly  posses¬ 
sions  whose  weight  delays  him  on  that  greatest  of  all  wonder- 
journeys. 

Claire  Ferchaud,  very  young,  weighed  human  and  eternal  gifts 
in  the  balance,  and  “  sunk  herself  in  God,”  in  Dante’s  inimitable 
phrase.  Outwardly,  she  did  nothing  to  make  her  remarkable 
amongst  her  friends  and  companions ;  she  appeared  to  live  the 
ordinary  everyday  Ufe,  and  took  her  full  share  in  the  hard  routine 
work  of  house  and  farm,  work  which  became  much  heavier  when 
war  broke  out,  and  farm-servants  and  sons  of  the  house  were 
alike  called  up.  At  school,  far  from  evincing  any  special  aptitude 
for  learning,  she  merely  had  the  ordinary  “  primary  ”  education 
and  took  no  certificates.  But  ‘  ‘  he  who  knows  best  how  to  carry 
bis  cross,  even  though  he  should  not  know  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  is  the  most  learned  of  all.”^  She  was  not  deficient, 
but  her  bent  of  mind  lay  in  other  directions.  A  doctor  who 
examined  her  at  Cholet  when  growing  interest  in  ”  le  fait  de 
:  Loublande  ”  made  such  a  course  advisable,  pronounced  her  per- 
j  fectly  balanced,  both  physically  and  mentally  normal. 

The  women  of  Cholet  are  famed  for  their  good  looks,  and 
Claire  Ferchaud ’s  oval  face  and  refined  features  make  for  beauty. 
Farm-work  often  tends  to  thicken  the  figure,  but  she  is  svelte 
and  slender,  of  medium  height,  “  smiling  when  she  talks  to  you, 
but  sad  in  repose,”  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  life-long 
friend. 

At  eight  years  old  she  made  her  first  Communion,  and  from 
that  time  onwards  practised  frequent  Communion.  When  she 
was  about  thirteen  years  old  she  had  her  first  vision.  She  told 
her  confessor  about  it,  but  he,  with  habitual  prudence,  strove 
rather  to  discourage  than  strengthen  the  idea  that  she  had  been 
chosen  fpr  any  special  supernatural  favour,  and  forbade  her  to 
speak  of  the  experience  to  anybody  but  himself.  When  war 
broke  out  she  began  to  practise  daily  Communion,  and  from 
thenceforward  never  failed  in  her  purpose. 

And  now  the  visions  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  were 
tile  source  of  definite  directions  and  commands.  .  .  .  Her  promise 
held  good,  and  never  by  word  or  look  did  even  those  who  were 

(1)  Louis-Marie  Grignon  de  Montfort. 
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most  intimate  with  her,  who  loved  her  best,  gather  that  she 
believed  herself  to  be  in  any  sense  set  apart  from  others  or! 
spiritually  privileged.  Night  after  night,  when  the  household 
was  asleep,  she  would  keep  vigil  until  early  dawn  in  the  very 
room  where  her  younger  sister  was  sleeping;  praying,  listening 
seeing,  .  .  .  filling  page  upon  page  of  the  rough  copybooks,  which 
were  all  she  had,  with  writings  which  have  been  described  hy 
experts  as  of  exceptional  beauty  and  doctrinal  accuracy.  Their 
facility  and  depth,  conviction  and  literary  style  seem  to  point 
to  direct  inspiration,  and  are  even  described  as  being  equal  to  the 
work  of  such  incomparable  writers  as  Saint  Theresa  and  Bossuet, 
When  morning  broke,  no  matter  how  rough  the  weather,  how 
high  the  stream  that  separated  Rinfilliferes  from  Loublande,*  nor 
whether  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground  or  the  water  had  turned 
to  ice  or  torrential  rains  were  falling,  she  would  make  her  way 
undaunted  to  the  Church  for  her  daily  Communion.  If  there 
were  no  other  means  of  getting  across,  she  would  take  shoes  and 
stockings  off  and  wade.  “Le  ruisseau  sera  d4borde,  mais  tant 
pis.  Je  passerai  a  travers  car  il  me  faut  mon  Jesus.”  ^ 

But  with  her,  in  exquisite  communion,  there  w’ent  at  times,  as 
she  believed,  her  guardian  angel.  Our  Lady,  or  the  Sacred  Heart 
— Our  Lord  Himself — tenderly  preparing  the  way  of  the  little 
white  soul  that  gave  itself  more  and  more  completely  into  their 
care.  .  .  . 


§  • 

In  1689,  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  a  nun  of  Paray-le*Monial, 
was  chosen  by  the  Sacred  Heart  as  the  Apostle  of  that  great 
Devotion.  “  Elle  re^ut  du  ciel  unc  mission  sublime  et  nationale, 
analogue  a  celle  de  sa  sceur  guerriere,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  mais  plus 
haute  encore  et  plus  vaste.”  .  .  The  Reign  of  Love  and 
Triumph — in  other  words,  the  Reign  of  the  Sacred  Heart— was 
to  be  inaugurated  in  France,  and,  through  France,  in  the  world, 
by  meaps  of  a  special  Feast,  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  honour 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  addition  of  Its  divine  emblem  on  the 
National  Standard,  and  a  solemn  act  of  national  consecration, 
made  publicly  by  its  head  (at  that  time  Louis  XIV.).  The  King, 
duly  informed  of  the  message  through  Marie-Beatrice  d’Este, 
wife  of  James  II.  of  England,  who  was  then  at  a  convent  in 
Chaillot,  totally  ignored  the  divine  commands.  “  La  reine,  Marie 
Leezinska,  femme  du  Louis  XV.,  en  ^crivait  au  Souverain  ^ 
Pontife.  Sa  pieuse  fille  brodait  des  ornements  magnifiques  au 
chiffre  du  Cceur  Sacre  (I’un  se  voit  5;  Montmartre)  et  le  Dauphin 

(1)  See  page  464.  (2)  Fhurs-de-Lys.  Aout,  1917.  (3)  Detix 
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jvait  erige  a  ce  meme  Coeur  une  cbapelle  dans  le  palais  de  Ver¬ 
sailles  mais  il  mourut  avant  d’etre  roi,  car  les  temps  n’4taieut  pas 
accomplis.  Louis  XVI.  songea  mais  trop  tard  a  realiser  les 
‘grands  desseins  ’  comme  les  appelait  Marguerite-Marie. 
L’^chafaud  ne  lui  laissa  pas  le  loisir.”  ^ 

The  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  an  established  fact.  Of  the 
tHree  other  commands,  the  hrst  is  wholly  realised,  “  les  deux 
aatres  sont  en  voie  de  I’etre.  Et  telle  semble  bien  la  mission  de 
Claire  Ferchaud.  .  .  .  C’est  en  1873  qu’a  la  majority  de  382  voix 
flontre  138,  le  Temple  national  fut  vote  par  I’Assembl^e 
Nationale,  conformement  au  voeu  de  1870,  sur  la  colline  la  plus 
sacr^e  de  la  France,  la  butte  des  Martyrs,  Montmartre.  Et 
c’est  le  26  Juillet,  1914,  .  .  .  que  sur  I’esplanade  de  la  Ville  sainte 
de  la  cite  des  miracles,^  devant  le  legat  de  Pie  X.,  devant  dix 
Cardinaux,  200  Eveques,  20,000  pretres  et  une  foule  immense,  le 
Cardinal  Archeveque  de  Paris,  Mons.  Amette,  annonce  la  grande 
nouvelle  de  I’achevement  du  Temple  et  de  sa  pres  prochaine  con¬ 
secration  le  17  Octobre  de  la  meme  annee,  en  la  fete  de  la  bien- 
heureuse  heroine  du  Coeur  Sacr6  de  Jesus. 

"Huit  jours  apr^s  la  guerre  delate.  .  .  .”  ^ 

The  addition  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to  the  National  Standard 
would  have  been,  clearly,  an  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
nation,  such  an  act — to  quote  historical  examples — as  heralded 
the  victories  of  Constantine  when  he  placed  the  sign  on  the 
standard-pole,  or  that  of  the  Chartrains  when  they  carried  the 
Sacred  Tunic  into  battle,  and  the  Crusaders  when  they  went  to 
war  behind  the  Holy  Lance.  The  promise  made  originally  to 
B.  Margaret  Mary  and  renewed,  as  some  believe,  to  I’Enfant 
des  Einfilliferes,  is  that  victory  over  the  enemies  of  the  country 
should  follow  the  national  change  of  heart.,  of  which  this  would 
be  the  outw’ard  symbol. 

Many,  naturally,  will  scotf  at  the  idea  of  any  such  message 
being  supernaturally  repeated  to  Claire  Ferchaud  in  these  “en¬ 
lightened  days.”  Suffering  and  loss  have  not  yet  opened  all  blind 
eyes.  There  are  many  who  still  “deny  the  vision  of  God  in 
their  fellow-men  and  fellow-nations  even  when  the  spikes  of  the 
cross  are  visibly  tearing  wounds  in  their  feet  and  hands.”  * 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  man  after  man  home  from  the  front 
will  tell  you  that  the  help  given  to  himself  and  to  his  companions 
in  the  critical  hour  was  no  human  help.  “  Over  there  ”  stories  of 

(1)  Dttix  Regnes.  (2)  Lourdes. 

(3)  Deux  Rlgnes.  “Our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
{•rincipalities  and  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  world  of  darkness.” 
Eph.  6,  12 

(4)  Out  to  Win.  Ck>ningsby  Dawson. 
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the  “White  Comrade,”  of  the  little  nun  who  has  been  seen  ov« 
and  over  again  in  No-Man’s  Land  and  on  the  battlefield  tending 
the  wounded ;  of  the  miracles — not  miracle — of  the  Marne ;  of 
the  Woman  who  stood  with  Her  arms  outstretched  defending 
Paris,  before  whom  the  Germans  retreated,  abound.  Ask  the 
French  who  were  at  Verdun  in  what  strange  way  the  message 
which  caused  them  to  be  relieved  was  delivered,  and,  if  they  trust 
you  enough  to  tell  you,  you  will  hear  tales  which  the  world  would 
scoff  at. 

“  The  supernatural  abounds  in  the  lives  of  saints;  the  super- 
natural  still  illuminates  all  human  life  when  God  permits."  ^  It 
is  not  the  fact  that  he  sees  clearly  now  which  amazes  the  man 
who  has  looked  without  shrinking  upon  the  three  mysteriee  of 
life,  death,  and  eternity,  but  remembrance,  rather,  of  that  hour 
when,  in  the  dark,  he  groped  amongst  material  things  and  nevet 
saw  the  open  shining  way. 

“  And  all  the  time,  in  street  or  lane  or  by-way, 

In  country  lane,  or  city  street  or  by-way, 

You  walked  amongst  us,  and  we  did  not  see  .  .  . 

Tour  Feet  were  bleeding  as  You  walked  our  pavements  .  .  . 

How  did  we  miss  Your  Footsteps  on  our  pavements? 

Can  there  be  other  folk  as  blind  as  we?”- 


§ 

In  the  early  days  of  November,  1916,  Claire  Ferchaud  obtained 
permission  from  the  nuns  at  La  Sagesse  Convent,  St.  Laurent- 
sur-Sevre,  to  make  a  retreat  there  in  absolute  seclusion.  She 
remained  with  them  from  November  6th  to  the  20th.  And  at 
the  end  of  that  period  her  public  life  began. 

What  actually  happened  during  that  solemn  fortnight  of  initia¬ 
tion  is  not  made  public  yet,  and  may  never  be  made  public.  . . . 
But  when  I’Enfant  des  Einfillieres  reappeared  she  was  trans¬ 
formed.  She  appeared  to  know  definitely  now  what  she  had 
to  do.  The  habitual  grave  sweetness  of  former  days  was  accen¬ 
tuated,  and  with  it  was  a  new  dignity  and  certitude.  The  humble 
peasant  girl  spoke,  it  was  said,  “with  the  tongue  of  an  angel.' 
There  was  upon  her  a  radiance  as  if  she  had  bathed  in  the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  “I  have  never  prayed  as  I  prayed  at  Loublande, have 
never  felt  heaven  so  near.  ...”  said  Pere  Matheo  Crawley- 
Boevey,  who  saw  Claire  Ferchaud  constantly  during  his  stay 
there  at  this  time,  and  a  famous  missionary  from  Marseilles 
wrote  of  his  visit,  “  Je  me  sens  .  .  .  plus  pretre,  plus  chretien, 

(1)  Bulletin  Paroissial  dt  Matilevrier.  (2)  Christ  in  Flanders. 
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jjns  fran^ais.  .  •  ^  The  transparent  innocence  of  a  soul  moved 

by  faith  showed  clearly  through  its  outer  casing.  latterly  with¬ 
out  pose  or  pretension,  “  la  petite  sainte,”  as  grey-beards  call 
her,  gave  herself  to  all  who  asked  for  help  with  just  the  same 
gentleness  and  devotion  of  old,  but  with  a  new  assurance.  .  .  . 

A  great  lady  who  went  to  see  her  at  this  juncture  said  that  the 
peasant  girl  had  “all  the  cachet  of  the  daughter  of  a  noble  bouse.”  ® 

A  priest  wrote  in  his  parish  magazine  :  “II  semble  .  .  .  qu’elle  soit " 
contente  non  ixjur  elle-meme,  mais  pour  iin  autre,  pour  im  Invis¬ 
ible  qui  est  toujours  pr^s  d’elle,  ...  a  qiii  iiniqnement  elle 
cherche  a  plaire.  .  .  .”  ^ 

News  spread  in  the  district  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  spread 
beyond  the  district,  far  and  wide.  Claire  Ferchaud  was  a  vision¬ 
ary;  she  had  received  messages  from  heaven,  prophecies  and 
directions  about  the  war.  .  .  .  The  Ferchauds  themselves  would 
say  nothing,  but  this  was  dragged  from  Claire’s  father  at. last  in  the 
quaint  patois  of  the  commune  :  “  Bin  sur  que  s’il  n’y  avait  rin, 
ma  fille  o  dirait  pas.  .  .  .  Ell’  est  si  bonne,  ma  fille,  pas  capable 
de  tromper.  Jamais  ell’  ne  nous  a  fait  de  la  peine !  Jamais  ell’ 
ne  nous  a  contraries  !  ” 

Neighbours,  collecting  in  awed  groups,  began  to  exchange 
reminiscences.  They  recalled  her  docility,  the  faithfulness  and 
simple  goodness  of  her  ways,  her  supreme  faith.  .  .  .  She  had 
never  drawn  attention  to  herself,  even  in  church ,  by  any  obvious 
"ecstasy,”  but  mixed  with  friends  and  companions  naturally 
and  simply  as  a  young  girl  would.  Yet,  remembering  the  rare 
sweetness  of  her  smile  when  they  came  upon  her  unexpectedly,  .  | 

working  in  the  fields  or  walking  home  from  Mass  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  they — looking  out  with  wondering  eyes  upon  their 
"dear  familiar  world,”  every  tufted  tree  and  hedgerow  of  which 
was  known  to  them — found  it  not  hard  to  believe  that  here,  in 
their  very  midst,  I’Enfant  des  Einfilli^res  had  “walked  with 
God.” 

Incredibly  soon  the  roads  converging  on  Loublande  became 
packed  with  vehicles  of  every  description  and  foot-passengers. 

Bicycles,  auto-cars,  old-fashioned  one-horse  carriages,  farm-carts, 
broughams,  two-seaters,  motor-cycles  appeared  in  turn.  The 
fields  were  trodden  down.  Journalists,  high  ecclesiastics,  oflBcers, 

"poilus,”  nuns  in  coifs,  little  families  in  deep  mourning, 
strangers  from  distant  countries,  tramped  in  long  serried  lines 
across  them  to  the  rough  way  of  Rinfilli^res,  some  drawn  by  idle 

(1)  Monsignor  Joseph  Gnyot. 

(2)  “Ood  must  be  fond  of  His  peaaants.  I  think  they  will  be  His  aristocracy 
in  Heaven.”  Coningshy  Dawson. 

(3)  Henri  Alliot. 
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curiosity,  but  more  by  faith,  to  “  catch  a  glimpse  ”  of  the  vision- 
ary,  if  possible ;  if  not,  merely  to  pray  where  she  had  prayed. 

The  poise  of  an  ordinary  girl  might  well  have  been  disturbed 
by  all  this  attention.  But  Claire  Ferchaud  directed  prayers  and 
petitions  alike  to  their  rightful  source.  “  Dire  que  c’est  moi  qui 
dois  sauver  la  France,”  she  wrote  to  an  aunt,  “ce  n’est  ni  moi,  ni 
les  moyens  humains.  Si  la  France  est  sauvee,  c’est  Dieu  qui 
fera  tout.” ' 

§ 

From  that  time  forward  events  moved  with  rapidity  towards 
the  inevitable  goal.  And  meanwhile  Loublande  grew  to  be  as  a 
little  Bethlehem  of  devotion.  The  Church  exercised  its  authority 
and  acted  swiftly.  The  matter  of  the  “writings”  had  been 
brought  before  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Claire  Ferchaud’s  director  had  been  informed  throughout  of 
the  course  of  the  visions,  but  that  she  was  not  allowed  to  men¬ 
tion  them  except  to  h’m.  The  “  writings  ”  which  from  time  to 
time,  under  obedience,  she  had  kept,  anctounted  by  now  to  a 
formidable  document. 

An  ecclesiastical  commission  of  some  of  the  most  learned  theo¬ 
logians  of  the  day  was  duly  appointed  to  look  into  the  case,  and 
Claire  Ferchaud — who  until  now  had  never  travelled  further  than 
a  few  miles  from  home — was  forthwith  summoned  to  appear  at 
Poitiers,  there  to  be  interrogated  and  examined  with  the  greatest 
precision,  just  as  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc  was  in  the  past.  Humour 
says  that  she  was  examined  in  the  same  room  as  the  Maid  was,  on 
December  27th  and  28th,  1916. 

‘  ‘  Ce  qui  aurait  frapp4  la  commission  plus  que  tout  autre 
prodigue,”  writes  M.  Etienne  Gamier,  in  Le  TiUgramme  dt 
Toulouse  of  March  24th,  1917,  “  ce  seraient  les  5  i  600  pages 
^crites  par  la  jenne  fille ;  la  marque  de  sa  culture  naturelle  y  cst 
constitute  pardes  fautes  d’orthographes  .  .  .  mais  les  snjets  traites 
le  seraient  non  seulement  de  fa<;on  irrtprthensible  quant  i  la 
doctrine,  mais  avec  un  bonheur  d’expression,  une  richesse  de 
style  et  une  tltvation  des  pensees  nettement  admirables,  et 
rtservtes  exclusivement  aux  Docteurs  et  Mystiques  inspirda" 
And  an  eminent  priest  who  had  come  frequently  in  contact  during 
this  period  both  with  Claire  and  her  father,  whom  he  describes 
as  "a  simple  farmer,  but  what  a  man !  good,  straight,  religions 
through  and  through  like  all  the  family,”  wrote  to  a  friend  at 
this  juncture : — 

”  The  writings  are  irreproachable  from  the  theological  point 

(1)  Le  Tfligramme  de  Toulovee,  ler  M»i,  1917. 
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of  view,  extremely  elevated,  and  obviously  surpassing  the  natural 
scope  of  a  peasant.  .  .  .  The  girl  herself  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
regard.  ...  As  to  the  ‘  mission,’  proofs  alone  can  decide  it.  .  . 

Shortly  afterwards,  accompanied  by  her  father,  a  priest,  and 
a  notable  personage  from  Tours,  Claire  Ferchaud  left  home, 
strictly  incognita,  one  night  for  Paris.  Through  the  kind  offices 
of  Monsieur  de  Psaudry  d’Assou,  deputy  for  La  Vend4e,  she  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  Monsieur  Poincar^  himself.  The 
President  received  her  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  kind¬ 
ness,  and  listened  to  her  appeal  that,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
Will,  the  emblem  of  the  Sacred  Heart  should  be  forthwith  placed 
on  the  banners  of  France.  A  priest  writes  that  “Monsieur 
Poincar^  answered  that  this  was  beyond  his  powers ;  he  could  do 
nothing  without  the  permission  of  the  Chamber.  .  .  .  But  he 
sent  her  away  saying  that  she  had  done  right  to  come,  and  that 
she  had  acted  ‘  in  good  faith,’  both  as  a  patriot  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  ...” 

Daring  this  visit  and  a  subsequent  one  it  is  said  that  Claire 
Ferchaud  asked  that  a  certain  French  General  should  be  recalled, 
who  has  since  led  his  troops  to  brilliant  successes  on  different 
occasions,^  and  that,  amongst  other  important  disclosures,  she 
further  indicated  places  where  intrigue  and  treason  existed,  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  proved  by  the  verdict  of  actual  public' 
trials. 

Friends  and  foes  alike  damage  a  cause  by  exaggeration  or  mis¬ 
representation.  The  prudent  man  or  woman  will  reserve  judg¬ 
ment  until  such  time  as  definite  results,  side  by  side  with  the 
actual  prophecies,  can  be  given  authoritatively  to  the  world. 
For  obvious  political  reasons  this  cannot  be  yet.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  on  May  18th,  1917,  I’Enfant  des  Binfilliferes 
addressed  a  letter  to  every  French  General  at  the  front,  urging 
'them,  as  an  act  of  faith,  to  display  the  banner  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  not  only  to  obtain  victory  over  the  invading  enemy,  but 
also  over  the  interior  enemy,  which  was  at  enmity  with  Faith. 
Officially,  this  was  not  done,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  not 
only  many  of  the  French  but  also  many  of  the  Allies  wore  the 
little  button  or  medal  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  the  way  to  victory 
in  those  last  amazing  weeks  before  the  Armistice  was  signed. 

“  L’Poilu  montra  dla  main 
Le  manteau  bleu  d’la  Vierge  M6r«, 

La  grand  barbe  blancbe  &  Dieu  I’P^re, 

Et  la  rob’  rouge  &  Not’Seigneur, 

Et  dit — ‘  Voilk  mes  trols  couleura  I 
C’est  lea  trois  couleura  de  la  France, 

Et  c’eat  pour  ell’,  tout  mea  aouffrances; 

(1)  It  ia  manifeatly  impouible  to  give  further  indicationa  on  this  point. 
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C’est  leg  couleurs  de  mon  Drapeau, 

Leg  trois  couleurs  de  ma  Patrie 
Pour  qui  je  m’ai  fait  trouer  la  peau; 
C’est  pour  elle  que  j’ai  pardu  la  vie, 

Et  c’est  pour  ell’  que  j’s^s  d’vant  vous, 
P6re  Etemel,  sur  mes  deux  g’nusl  ’ 

Et  voilii  que  le  Bon  Guieu  sourit, 

Et  qu’derri^r’  lui  le  Ciel  s’ouvrit.  .  .  .  ’ 


To  those  who  know  what  scrupulous  care  the  Church  exercises 
in  such  questions  as  the  “cause”  of  Claire  Ferchaud,  its  pro¬ 
longed  delay  in  letting  the  world  know  its  verdict  will  not  come 
as  a  surprise.  Years  passed,  in  the  case  of  the  apparition  at 
Lourdes,  for  example,  before  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  allowed  his 
priests  to  visit  the  grotto,  and  numbers  of  cures  w'ere  definitelv 
established  on  a  firm  medical  basis,  having  successfully  passed 
the  test  of  time,  before  any  sort  of  ecclesiastical  recognition  was 
authoritatively  given  to  the  cult.  “Work  was,”  indeed,  “done 
with  such  calm  deliberation  that  the  first  episcopal  report  was 
only  published  four  years  after  the  first  apparition.”  ^ 

But  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  a  categorical  arrangement 
may  make  them  clearer  still. 

(1)  To  begin  with,  “the  cause  was  retained,”  not  dismissed. 

(2)  On  February  4th,  1917,  there  was  exhibited  for  public 
veneration  in  the  parish  church  at  Ix>ublande,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  a  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
painted  from  the  indications  of  I’Enfant  des  Einfilli^res,  whidi 
has  been  the  source  of  many  conversions,  and  was  the  object  of 
daily  pilgrimages.  It  is  framed  in  dark  wood  upon  which  the 
Eucharistic  emblems  are  encrusted  in  silver  metal.  Its  tragic 
realism  goes  straight  to  the  heart.  The  right  hand  is  stretched* 
in  supplication,  but  the  left  points  to  the  Pierced  Heart.  And 
the  face  itself  expresses  suffering  so  deep,  so  poignant,  that  few 
can  look  at  it  unmoved.  It  is  a  picture  of  inward  torture,  “  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Children  of  Men,  disfigured  by  the  Divine 
Passion,”  the  wounds  which  sin  opens  anew.  .  .  .  The  tired 
head  inclines  a  little  to  the  right.  Below  is  the  invocation  which 
rises  thousands  of  times  daily  from  the  lips  of  the  pilgrims  at 
Loublande  and  Einfillieres  on  behalf  of  France  and  the  Allies: 
“  Sacr6  Coeur  de  J^sus,  broy6  A  cause  de  nos  pech^s,  ayez 
pitiA  de  nous.” 

Candles  burnt  incessantly  before  it,  and  both  above  and  below 
the  altar  was  a  wonderfullv  human  touch  in  the  shape  of  “little 


(1)  La  Paseion  de  Notre  Frlre,  le  Poilu.  (2)  Lourdes,  Georges  Bertrin. 
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boxes  containing  photographs  of  soldiers  for  whom  the  Voyante’s 
prayers  have  been  asked.”  The  boxes  were  emptied  daily,  the 
contents  counted,  and  then  done  up  in  packets,  which  were  dis¬ 
posed  about  the  various  side-altars  in  high  piles,  some  at  the 
parish  church,  some  at  the  chapel  at  Kinfilliferes. 

The  number  of  these  photographs  was  over  25,000  on  Sunday, 
March  4th,  1917,^  and  later  on  increased  in  proportion. 

(3)  On  May  6th,  1917,  the  following  petition  was  sent  out  by 
the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  : — 

”  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  recommends  his  dio¬ 
cesans  to  sign  a  general  petition  directed  to  the  official  authori¬ 
ties,  to  be  circulated  through  France,  asking  them  to  place  the 
emblem  of  the  Sacred  Heart  upon  the  national  flag.” 

(4)  Finding  that  a  note  in  his  Bulletin  of  March  25th,  1917, 
as  to  ”  Le  Fait  de  Loublande  ”  had  been  mis-read  as  “the 
classification  ”  of  a  cause  ”  practically  abandoned,”  the  Bishop 
of  Poitiers  once  more  repeated  formally  on  May  5th  in  that 
year  that  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  question  ‘‘was  still 
before  the  Commission  ”  and  was  ‘‘  being  examined  with  sus¬ 
tained  and  cautious  attention  ” ;  that  it  was  in  no  sense 
“deprived  either  of  interest  or  gravity.” 

(6)  On  June  14th,  1917,  the  Bishop  wrote  the  following  prayer, 
which  was  quoted  in  La  Croix  des  Deux  Sbvres  : — ‘‘  0  Dieu,  qui 
vous  plaisez  hr  choisir  pour  la  realisation  de  vos  desseins  les  instru¬ 
ments  les  moins  proportionnes,  choississez  encore  parmi  nous  une 
creature  toute  petite  et  bien  convaincue  de  sa  petitesse :  prenez 
parmi  nous  un  rien,  un  petit  rien,  et  servez  vous  de  ce  petit  rien 
pour  humilier,  encore  une  fois,  les  sages,  lee  savants  ^  les 
puissants. 

“  0  Marie,  .  .  .  aidez-nous  h  preparer  ainsi  I’heure  du  Sacr^ 
Coeur,  qui  sera,  pour  notre  Patrie,  I’heure  de  la  deiivrahce,  de  la 
victoire,  de  I’ordre  et  de  la  paix.” 

-  (6)  In  December,  1917,  acting  under  the  Bishop’s  auihority, 
Claire  Ferchaud  was  permitted  to  found  at  Loublande  *‘  the  base 
of  a  future  order  of  religieuses,  victims  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  .  .  . 
acting  for  the  time  being  as  workers  for  churches  in  neighbouring 
districts.  The  companions  of  Claire  .  .  .  are,  like  her,  dressed 
in  black,  and  only  go  out  to  the  offices  at  Loublande  or  to  the 
little  sanctuary  of  Rinfillihres.  They  walk  through’  the  streets 
without  speaking  to  anyone,  and  live  in  prayer  and  penitence.”* 
At  Loublande,  amongst  others,  there  was  in  September  last  at 
least  one  English  lady  who  had  been  there  for  several  months 
and  had  a  Sacred  Heart  embroidered  upon  the  English  flag  with 

(1)  1/e  TiUgramme  de  Toulouse,  March  2l8t,  1917. 

(2)  Bulletin  paroissial  de  Bourbon-Lemcy. 

VOL.  CV.  N.8.  R* 
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the  intention  that  it  should-  be  exhibited  at  Loublande  in  the 
great  Feast. 

(7)  In  the  Semaine  Religieuse  of  Poitiers,  March  24th,  1918^ 
the  Bishop  published  the  following  ofi&cial  statement “Vu 
I’affluence  de  plus  en  plus  grande  des  personnes  pieuses  4  I’^glise 
de  Loublande  pour  le  premier  vendredi  de  chaque  mois,  nous 
avons  autoris4  M.  le  Cur4  4  cdl^brer  solennellement  les  oflBces  ce 
meme  jour.  Pour  les  memes  motifs,  un  auxiliaire  lui  sera  adjoint 
chaque  mois.  ...” 

La  Croix  des  Deux-SHres,  in  its  issue  of  March  Slst,  1918, 
made  the  following  comment  on  this  communication  : — “L’im- 
portance  de  ce  communique  ofi&ciel,  si  laconique  qu’il  soit, 
n’echappera  4  personne.  C’est  la  reconnaissance  par  Tautoriti 
religieuse  du  fait  de  Loublande,  oh  la  foule  des  pieux  fidfeles  con¬ 
tinue  4  se  presser  comme  aux  premiers  jours.  .  .  ^ 

On  June  7th  last  more  than  12,000  pilgrims  travelled  to  this 
little  out-of-the-way  spot,  there  to  join  in  the  great  ceremonieg 
of  the  vigil  and  feast.  Benediction  was  given  a  little  before 
midnight.  At  the  midnight  Mass,  which  was  said  in  the  open, 
at  an  altar  hard  by  the  great  Calvary  which  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  communicants. 
A  procession  of  torch-bearers  accompanied  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
back  to  the  church,  where  It  was  exposed  throughout  the 
nocturnal  Adoration. 

”  Les  messes  recommencent  4  3  heures  du  matin.  On  compte 
plusieurs  milliers  de  communions.  A  la  messe  de  8  heures  Claire 
Ferchaud  et  ses  compagnes,  de  noir  vetues,  avec  un  crucifix 
sur  la  poitrine,  communient  4  leur  tour.  Puis,  elles  regagnent 
leur  ouvroir,  d6cor4  aux  couleurs  frangaises,  aux  dcussons  de  la 
royaut^  du  Sacr6  Coeur  et  aux  oriflammes  de  Jeanne  d’Arc.” 

Amongst  those  who  took  part  in  that  great  festival  were  mud- 
bespattered  poilus  straight  from  the  trenches,  Generals  on  leave, 
with  rows  of  medals  on  their  breasts,  strangers  from  far  Carcas¬ 
sonne,  Toulouse,  Bdziers,  Bordeaux,  even  American  soldiers  and 
a  few  English  folk . 
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The  story  of  Claire  Ferchaud,  I’Enfant  des  Binfilli^res,  is  only 
just  begun.  Like  all  wonderful  stories,  it  has  no  human  end¬ 
ing.  It  is  part  of  a  great  mystery ;  a  link  in  the  chain  that  binds 
this  world  with  ”  over  there,”  and  “  over  there  ”  with  eternity. 

For  the  mission  is  no  material  mission,  but  a  direct  call  to  the 

(1)  The  Bishop  of  Poitiers  suppressed  all  meetings  and  ceremonies  at 
Loublande  which  he  had  previously  authorised,  in  order  to  leave  the  Hoi; 
Office  unprejudiced,  in  the  early  autumn  of  Isis. 
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soul.  And  to  see  in  it  nothing  but  prophecy  relating  to  human 
fulfilment  is  to  miss  all  that  is  finest  in  it,  although  those  effects 
are  so  far-reachiug.  Loublande  has  been  called  “a  little  corner 
of  heaven,  the  chosen  spot  of  lifelong  dreams.”  .  .  .  ‘‘Beloved 
land  of  La  Vendee,”  writes  one  who  knows  it  well,  ‘‘the  safety 
of  our  dear  country  will  come  through  you,  by  means  of  the 
Sscred  Heart.” 

”  L’Expiation,  la  Victoire,  la  Rfegne  :  la  douleur  menant  a  la 
Joie  et  k  la  Gloire ;  tels  sont  les  trois  termes  de  cette  th^ologie 
sublime,  les  trois  chants  de  1’ epopee,  les  trois  actes  du  grand 
drame  de  lumi^re  dont  nous  ne  voyons  encore  que  les  ombres,  le 
prelude  fait  de  terreur  et  du  sang.”  ...  So,  recently,  wrote  a 
recluse  of  Lyons,  with  the  mission  of  I’Enfant  des  Rinfilliferes 
gripping  his  heart. 

§ 

Peace  has  dawned,  and  washed  in  flame  is  the  track  made  by 
those  who  have  gloriously  ‘‘passed  while  trumpets  sounded  on 
the  other  side.”  But  the  war  will  have  taught  us  little  or  nothing 
nationally,  for  all  its  pain,  if  we  do  not  realise  with  Claire  Fer- 
chaud  what  part  prayer  and  penitence  will  take  in  the  great  issue, 
the  reconstruction  of  a  new  nation  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
faith  and  truth.  Away  in  far  Loublande  at  this  very  hour,  tender 
voices  of  supplication  lift  to  God  on  our  behalf  :  ‘‘  Coeur  Sacr^  de 
Jdsus,  broy«^  k  cause  de  nos  pech^s,  ayez  piti^  de  nous.” 

"The  voice  of  him  that  humbleth  himself  shall  pierce  the 
clouds  ”  is  the  divine  promise  which  cannot  fail.  .  . 

May  Bateman. 


(1)  EccleeiasiicuB  xzv.,  21. 


WKITTEN  IN  WINTERBOKNE-CAME  CHURCH. 


(William  Barnes,  1801-1886.) 

I  DO  not  use  to  listen  well 
At  sermon  time, 

I’d  rather  hear  the  plainest  rhyme 
Than  tales  the  parsons  tell ; 

The  homespun  of  experience 
They  will  not  wear, 

But  walk  a  transcendental  air 
In  dusty  rags  of  sense. 

But  humbly  in  your  little  church 
Alone  I  watch ; 

Old  rector,  lift  again  the  latch. 

Here  is  a  heart  to  search. 

Come,  with  a  simple  word  and  wise 
Quicken  my  brain. 

And  while  upon  the  painted  pane 
The  painted  butterflies 

Beat  in  the  early  April  beams, 

You  shall  instruct 

My  spirit  in  the  knowledge  plucked 
From  your  still  Dorset  dreams. 

Your  word  shall  strive  with  no  obscure 
Debated  text, 

Your  vision  being  unperplexed. 

Your  loving  purpose  pure. 

I  know  you’ll  speak  of  April  flowers. 
Or  lambs  in  pen. 

Or  happy-hearted  maids  and  men 
Weaving  their  April  hours. 
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Or  rising  to  your  thought  will  come, 

For  lessoning, 

Those  lovers  of  an  older  spring, 

That  now  in  tombs  are  dumb. 

And  brooding  in  your  theme  shall  be. 

Half-said,  half-heard, 

The  presage  of  a  poet’s  word 
To  mock  mortality. 

■  •  •  •  T  • 

The  years  are  on  your  grave  the  while. 

And  yet,  almost, 

I  think  to  see  your  surpliced  ghost 
Stand  hesitant  in  the  aisle. 

Find  me  sole  congregation  there, 

Assess  my  mood. 

Know  mine  a  kindred  solitude. 

And  climb  the  pulpit-stair. 

John  Drink  water,  1918. 

To  Mrs.  Thomas  Hardy 


THE  ADRIATIC  PROBLEM  AND  THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Conference  the  problem  of  the 
Adriatic  has  reached  a  decisive  stage,  and  the  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  it  have^  assumed  a  renewed, vigour,  That  is  especially 
so  in  regard  to  the  particular  Dalmatian  problem.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  which  held  it  continuously  for  a 
span  of  eight  centuries,  the  Italians  have  never  ceased  to  claim 
Dalmatia  from  Austria.  In  support  of  their  claim  they  point  not 
only  to  the  continuity  of  historical  possession  throughout  twenty 
centuries,  first  by  Rome  and  then  by  Venice,  but  also  to  the 
more  particular  grounds  on  which  that  claim  is  based.  These 
grounds  are  :  (1)  the  existence  of  strong  nuclei  of  people  of 
Italian  nationality  who  demand  redemption ;  (2)  the  fact  that 
large  sections  of  Slavs  have  definitely  adopted  and  insistently 
adhere  to  the  ideals  of  Italian  culture ;  (3)  the  urgent  necessities 
of  strategic  defence ;  (4)  the  necessity  which  demands  that  as  a 
result  of  the  war  the  general  Adriatic  difficulty  should  be  settled 
on  systematic  grounds,  and  Italian  political  and  economic  interests 
thus  placed  in  a  better  position  than  that  which  they  occupied 
while  Austria  held  dominion  over  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This,  indeed,  | 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Italy’s  intervention  in  | 
the  war.  ^  i 

But  the  Slavs  contest  the  Italian  right,  and  they  put  forw'ard  | 
claims  of  their  own,  appealing  to  the  statistics  of  the  Austrian  | 
census,  which  gives  a  numerical  majority  to  the  Slavs  in  Dalmatia,  i 
and  to  the  Italians  a  minority.  The  Press  and  politicians  of  the 
Allied  countries  intervene  in  the  dispute,  not  merely  as  observers, 
but  as  active  combatants.  Many  of  them  are  in  favour  of  the 
Slavs,  and  they  show  that  favour  with  an  insistence  which  has  not 
been  displayed  in  the  case  of  any  other  problem  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  It  will  be  well,  therefore',  to  re-examine  the 
question  in  an  impartial  and  objective  manner,  seeing  that  it 
has  too  often  become  completely  distorted  in  the  heat  of  partisan 
discussion. 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have  been  hearing  of  an  Italo- 
Slav  conflict.  Italy  has  been  accused  of  adopting  a  programme 
for  the  domination  of  the  Slav  majority  in  Dalmatia.  And  there- 
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fore  we  have  been  also  hearing  of  an  Italian  Imperialism.  It  is 
evident,  of  course,  that  here  there  is  question  of  a  mistaken  point 
of  view'.  The  problem  is  not  Italo-Slav,  but  European.  It 
cannot  be  looked  upon  solely  as  a  subject  of  discussion  between 
Italians  and  Slavs,  and  it  cannot  be  detached  from  the  whole 
general  problem  of  reconstructing  the  new  Europe.  For  in  this 
general  question  the  Italo-Slav  problem  forms  but  a  small  episode. 
It  ought  rather  to  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  inter¬ 
relations  between  Italy  and  the  other  European  countries;  and, 
above  all,  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
principles  upon  which  peace  must  be  founded.  Now  the  first 
thing  that  ought  to  he  done  is  to  decide  clearly  what  shall  be  the 
character  of  the  peace  that  is  to  be  made  and  then  to  decide  how 
the  Allies  are  to  apply  that  peace  to  the  great  issues  that  are  at 
stake.  What  position  will  be  given  to  Italy  in  Europe?  Until 
these  points  shall  have  been  settled,  we  cannot  say  if  and  how 
far  Italian  aspirations  may  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
European  Peace.  If  they  prove  to  be  in  opposition  to  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  ought  to  be  repudiated  by  the  Governments  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Allied  countries. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  to 
regulate  the  peace  and  the  future  relations  between  the  peoples. 
Through  it,  we  are  told,  a  new  brotherhood  among  the  nations  is 
assured.  The  danger  of  new  wars  is  blotted  out,  and  that  political 
and  economic  competition  among  the  nations,  which  has  formed 
the  web  and  woof  of  all  world  upheavals  in  the  past,  is  brought 
under  control.  There  is  therefore  no  further  necessity  of  strategic 
guarantees,  and  in  defining  the  new  frontiers  there  will  be  no 
need  for  the  nations  to  strive  after  the  winning  of  special  economic 
positions.  Among  other  things,  the  Treaty  of  London  should 
be  discarded,  for  it  was  a  product,  we  are  told,  of  the  political 
mentality  of  the  old  Europe  that  has  now  passed  away.  Italy 
can,  therefore,  in  great  part,  renounce  her  programme  of  con¬ 
solidation  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  since  she  will  no 
longer  have  external  enemies  to  fear,  nor  any  national  massacres 
of  her  unredeemed  territories. 

But  is  this  the  interpretation  which  the  other  Allied  countries 
apply  to  the  practical  solution  of  their  own  specific  problems? 
When,  in  the  name  of  the  democratic  League  of  Nations  and  in 
the  interests  of  a  secure  peace,  the  Slavophile  agitators  of  France 
and  England  urge  Italy  to  agree  to  a  serious  renunciation  of  her 
claims,  can  they  point  to  the  example  of  equivalent  renuncia¬ 
tions  in  their  own  countries?  In  discussing  the  Adriatic  question 
this  is  the  political  substance  of  the  whole  affair.  And  one  must 
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examine  it  by  looking  squarely  at  the  facts  and  considering  them 
one  by  one. 

It  goes  "without  saying  that  the  question  of  systematising  the 
state  of  things  in  Continental  Europe  is  to-day  the  dominant 
factor  of  French  politics.  Great  Britain  is  thinking  entirely  of 
the  sea  and  the  vast  world  problems  of  her  colonial  Empire, 
where  her  prodigious  expansion  and  activity  dominate  everything 
at  the  present  moment.  Now  the  policy  of  France  seems  to  be 
inspired  by  three  essential  purposes.  In  the  first  place  she  wants 
to  secure  a  certain  primacy  in  Europe.  And  that  tendency  has 
struck  some  neutral  observers  so  strongly  that  the  Social  Democrat 
of  Stockholm,  for  example,  the  Socialist  paper  of  M.  Branting, 
who  throughout  the  war  was  unreservedly  the  champion  of  the 
Entente  against  the  Central  Empires,  has  recently  sounded  the 
note  of  warning.  Undoubtedly  M.  Branting  has  exaggerated  the 
danger  when  he  cries  out  against  a  French  hegemony  in  Europe 
as  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the  German  dream  of  domination. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  French  policy  is  to  neutralise  Ger¬ 
many  and  thus  prevent  all  danger  of  revival  or  expansion  in  the 
future.  And  her  third  object  is  the  fullest  consolidation  of  her 
strategic  confines  against  Germany  along  her  whole  eastern 
frontier. 

As  far  as  the  neutralisation  of  Germany  is  concerned,  we  may 
undoubtedly  say  of  it  that  it  is  part  of  the  programme  of  all  the 
Allies,  but  in  French  circles  it  has  the  most  unbending  and 
intransigeant  champions.  They  propose  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible,  and  isolate  and  confine,  the  body  of  the  new  Germany. 
On  this  account  they  do  not  oppose,  but  rather  encourage,  the 
aspirations  of  all  the  nationalities  that  border  on  the  German 
people — that  is  to  say,  the  Poles  and  Czecho-Slovacks  and  Jugo¬ 
slavs.  These  races  already  wish  to  expand  their  new  and  free 
States  so  far  beyond  their  national  frontiers  as  to  absorb  several 
millions  of  Germans.  If  this  programme  be  carried  out,  it  may 
be  calculated  that  seven  or  eight  millions  of  Germans  will  have  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  siggrandisement  of  the  newly-born  Slav  States. 
That  is  the  first  part  of  the  programme  for  the  neutralisation 
of  Germany. 

And  the  second  is  the  counterpart  of  the  first ;  for  it  consists 
in  absolutely  repudiating  the  c(emand  of  the  German-Austrians 
for  union  with  Germany,  though  that  demand  is  advanced  on  the 
grounds  of  national  unity. 

The  third  part  of  the  programme  is  directed  towards  Eussia. 
Here  the  French  policy  works  for  the  reconstruction  of  Russia 
as  a  great  territorial  unit,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Tsar,  only  with 
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the  exclusion  of  Poland  and  Finland.  As  an  exemplification  of 
this  point,  one  may  turn  to  the  speech  which  M.  Noulens,  the 
French  Ambassador,  made  at  Archangel.  The  special  aim  here 
is  to  constitute  a  vast  mass  of  pressure  on  the  eastern  flank  of 
Germany  so  as  to  counterbalance  any  tendency  on  Germany’s 
part  towards  exerting  a  new  pressure  on  the  French  flank.  In 
this  programme  of  reconstructing  a  great  Eussia  as  the  enemy 
of  Germany  no  countenance  is  given  to  the  national  irredentist 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  small  non-Kussian  peoples  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Russia.  Here  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  question  not  merely  of  Ukrainia,  which,  after  the  experience 
she  has  been  through,  has  renounced  all  idea  of  separation  from 
Russia,  and  is  only  awaiting  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  to 
return  to  the  Russian  fold,  but  there  is  also  question  of  the  small 
Baltic  nations,  the  Esthonians  and  the  Letts,  who  have  nothing 
in  common  with  Russia  either  in  blood,  language,  culture,  or 
history,  and  who  wish  for  national  liberty  that  they  may  live 
and  labour  in  peace,' free  from  the  hard  rule  of  the  German  barons 
and  of  intransigeant  Eussia. 

For  the  rectification  of  her  eastern  frontier  France  demands 
not  only  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  for  her  is  the  solution  more  of 
an  historic  than  of  a  national  question,  since  it  is  well  recognised 
that  the  German  population  there  (1,600,000)  is  in  the  majority 
and  the  French  only  in  a  minority ;  but  she  also  claims  the  right 
of  control  over  the  Sarre  Valley,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Rhine 
Provinces,  a  vast  region  peopled  by  a  mass  of  seven  million  Ger¬ 
mans  and  possessing  one  of  the  richest  mining  basins  in  Europe. 

The  peace,  therefore,  which  France  demands  on  her  eastern 
frontier  is  founded  on  the  presupposition  of  the  survival  of  the 
enemy  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  weakening  him  even  for 
the  future.  For  this  purpose  a  solid  defensive  strategic  line  is 
necessary,  and  an  enlargement  of  her  confines  to  such  a  degree 
that  every  national  right  of  another  people  is  trodden  underfoot, 
even  though  that  people  be  German.  The  new  Jugo-Slav  State, 
with  a  population  of  fifteen  millions,  will  have  at  the  most  76  per 
cent,  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  and  24  per  cent,  made  up 
of  outside  elements — Germans,  Magyars,  Italians,  Roumanians, 
and  Albanians.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  demand  possession 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  they  establish  their  right  to  these  on 
strategic  grounds;  because,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Samoan 
Islands,  Germany  was  planning  to  construct  naval  bases  there. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  territorial  aspirations  of  every 
country  we  find  ourselves  still  face  to  face  with  that  old  realistic 
principle  of  equilibrium,  of  strategic  and  economic  safeguards. 
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and  of  preventive  defence,  which  is  founded  on  the  possession  of  ^ 
natural  cardinal  points,  and  which  in  the  past  has  ruled  the  policy 
of  every  sane  country.  Therefore,  if  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Australia,  without  renouncing  the  new  internationalist  formula  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  appropriate  to  themselves  the  right  of 
counting  on  possible  future  aggressions,  and  of  providing,  each 
in  its  own  way,  for  defence  against  them,  why  do  they  deny  the 
right  to  Italy,  who  applies  only  in  very  small  measure  when  she 
concerns  herself  with  the  defence  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  securing  ' 
in  the  Adriatic  that  liberty  of  breathing  and  moving  which  the 
dominion  of  Austria  has  denied  her  for  a  century?  In  the  case 
of  France  and  Italy,  are  not  the  problems  identical,  and  ought 
they  not  to  have  an  identical  solution  ? 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question,  and  it  is  a  phase 
which  calls  for  careful  attention.  It  is  said  that  France  is  taking 
these  defensive  measures  against  the  Germans — the  enemy  nation, 
the  nation  that  is  responsible  for  the  war ;  whereas  Italy  claims 
to  employ  the  same  measures  against  the  Jugo-Slav  nation,  which 
is  and  will  be  a  friend.  One  may  sacrifice  German  national 
interests,  but  not  Jugo-Slav  nationab interests.  Very  well.  Since 
in  the  Adriatic  problem  there  is  question  of  relations  and  confines 
between  the  Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs,  or,  rather,  Slovenes  and 
Croats,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  first  of  all  the  attitude  of  the 
Croats  and  Slovenes  towards  Italy,  and  even  towards  France  and 
Great  Britain,  with  whom  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  not  at  present 
any  territorial  contact.  This  attitude  has  been  too  often  violently 
anti-Italian.  The  whole  history  of  Italy  during  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  record  of  a  protest  and  an  outcry  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  against  Austrian  oppression. .  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  that  oppression  has  always  had  for  its  instruments 
.soldiers  and  gendarmes  who  were  Croats  and  Germans.  The 
tradition  of  hatred  and  war  between  Italy  and  Austria,  of  longer 
historic  duration  than  that  between  France  and  Germany,  is 
concentrated  in  the  struggle  with  the  Croats  and  the  Germans. 
After  1866  the  Government  of  Vienna  inaugurated  its  new  policy 
of  denationalisation  in  the  Trentino  and  in  the,  Adriatic  provinces 
for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  there  every  trace  of  irredentism 
which  these  Italian  provinces  that  had  remained  outside  the  New 
Italy  might  be  inclined  to  show.  In  carrying  out  this  campaign 
Germans  and  Croats  and  Slovenes,  the  faithful  soldiers  of  Aus¬ 
trian  reaction,  were  still  the  armed  opponents  of  Italy.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  an  insignificant  fact  that  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  in  the 
perfectly  Italian  city  of  Trieste,  there  were  661  gendarmes,  and 
of  these  660  were  Slavs.  In  Dalmatia  the  Croat  party,  which 
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was  most  decisively  anti-Italian,  was  the  most  faithful  instrument 
of  the  Government  and  police  of  Vienna.  In  their  desperate 
struggle  for  liberty  against  the  Government  of  Vienna  the  Italians 
always  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  Germans  and  the 
Croats.  In  their  eyes  Austria,  the  enemy,  was  incarnate  in  the 
Germans  and  the  Croats.  One  can  therefore  easily  understand 
how  the  mass  of  the  Italian  people,  both  within  and  outside  the 
old  confines,  maintained  a  tradition  of  distrust  towards  Croats 
and  Germans. 

And  yet,  with  all  that,  intelligent  Italian  people  always  tried  to 
establish  a  national  compromise  with  the  Austrian  Slavs  of 
Dalmatia,  and  they  never  failed  to  support  Serbia  in  her  struggle 
for  national  freedom  and  expansion.  During  the  crisis  that  arose 
over  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  Serbian  nation 
found  a  support  in  the  Italian  Press,  which  it  did  not  find  in  the 
Press  of  any  other  important  nation.  The  Serbian  Foreign 
Minister,  M.  Milovanovic,  whom  I  had  often  met  in  Belgrade, 
then  told  me,  and  repeated  to  me  in  1911,  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
Balkan  War,  that  he  knew  that  in  Italy  he  had  a  friend  in  deed, 
and  that  Serbia  and  Italy  would  one  day  have  to  unite  in  a  war 
against  Austria:  Italy  for  the  possession  of  Trieste,  Istria,  and 
Dalmatia,  and  Serbia  for  the  possession  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina. 

A  true  and  real  friendship  between  Italian  and  Austrian  Jugo¬ 
slavs  has  not,  of  course,  yet  come.  Scarcely  had  Italy  entered 
the  war  against  Austria  when  Jugo-Slav  agitators,  who  were  not 
irresponsible  persons,  declared  war  against  Italy.  At  Petrograd, 
for  example,  I  followed  for  three  years  the  campaign  which  the 
Serbian  professor.  Dr.  Jovanovitch,  carried  on  in  Eussia  against 
Italy.  Dr.  Jovanovitch  was  the  Jugo-Slav  representative  and  the 
trusted  envoy  of  M.  Pasitch.  During  the  Tsarist  rigime  he  relied 
on  the  Conservatives  and  the  Imperial  Nationalists.  In  order  to 
have  their  support  for  his  cause  and  to  deny  every  right  of  Italy 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  he  used  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle  (in  articles  published  in  the  Russkaia 
Budushnost)  that  Italy  and  Serbia  could  never  be  friends,  and  that 
between  Slavism  and  Italianism  there  existed  an  irremediable 
historic  antagonism.  This  antagonism  had  been  already  shown 
by  the  participation  of  Piedmont  in  the  Crimean  War  against 
Eussia,  and  it  is  allied  to  the  fundamental  conflict  between  the 
Churches,  Orthodoxy  against  Catholicism.  In  upholding  this 
theory  Jovanovitch  does  not  see  that  it  would  also  tell  against 
the  union  of  Catholic  Croats  with  Orthodox  Serbians,  but  he 
simply  lays  it  down  as  a  complete  and  permanent  dividing  line 
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between  Italians  and  Slavs.  During  the  heroic  Serbian  retreat  ' 
across  Albania,  in  which  the  Italians,  together  with  the  French  ; 
and  British,  generously  gave  all  help  possible  to  save  the  Serbs,  ^ 
the  Jugo-Slav  agitators  in  Kussia  resumed  in  the  Press  a  violent 
campaign  against  Italy,  accusing  her  ef  having  tried  to  delay 
the  work  of  rescue,  so  that  the  Serbs  might  be  sacrificed  and  lost. 
There  is  no  need  to  recall  here  the  war  of  lies  and  vilification 
which  the  Jugo-Slavs  carried  on  against  Italy  for  four  years  in 
every  capital  in  Europe.  And  yet  it  was  Italy  that  gave  them 
their  first  refuge  and  such  liberty  of  action  as  to  allow  them  to 
found  even  in  Eome  that  Jugo-Slav  Committee  which  has  for  so 
long  been  the  great  weapon  of  battle  on  the  side  of  Jugo-Slavia 
against  Italy. 

But  there  is  something  more.  On  the  Italian  front  the  Jugo- 
Slav  soldiers  were  the  most  sturdy  fighters  in  the  Austrian  Army, 
both  in  attack  and  defence.  In  the  Vienna  Parliament  Deputy 
Verstovsek  pointed  out  that  in  the  grouping  of  the  Austrian  Army 
on  the  Italian  front  the  defence  of  the  most  important  positions 
was  always  entrusted  to  Jugo-Slav  regiments.  During  the  great 
Austrian  offensive  of  1918  the  J ugo-Slav  divisions  formed  the  pre¬ 
vailing  striking-power.  They  were  always  in  the  place  of  honour 
and  they  always  fought  to  the  last  against  the  Italians.  These 
divisions  were  the  3rd,  6th,  16th,  28th,  32nd,  36th,  42nd,  48th, 
50th,  52nd,  55th,  57th,  58th,  60th,  and  70th.  On  June  8th,  1918, 
a  Slovene  paper,  the  Slovenski  Narod,  praised  the  Jugo-Slav 
troops  for  their  resistance  against  the  Italians  in  Albania.  During 
the  last  decisive  Italian  offensive,  when  the  Austrian  Army  began 
to  crumble  beneath  the  hammer-blows  of  the  Italian  soldiers, 
it  was  the  Jugo-Slavs  that  put  up  the  stoutest  resistance ;  in  the 
valley  of  the  Assa  the  52nd  division ;  in  the  Brenta  Valley  the 
40th ,  supported  by  the  16th  and  36th ;  between  Trento  and  the 
Piave  the  Jugo-Slav  28th,  42nd,  50th,  55th,  and  60th  divisions 
fought  most  bitterly  for  eight  days.  On  the  Piave — and  this  is 
a  fact  which  British  soldiers  remember — the  Jugo-Slav  58th  and 
70th  divisions  were  among  the  last  to  give  in.  A  Croatian  paper, 
the  Ohzor,  has  said  that,  as  in  1848,  1859,  and  1866,  so  in  1918 
the  Croat  nation  heroically  shed  its  blood  against  Italy.  An 
article  in  the  Slovene  paper,  Villag  (January  26th,  1919),  openly 
acknowledged  that  the  Italian  success  at  Vittorio  Venetio  was 
not  due  to  the  defection  of  the  Jugo-Slav  troops,  as  they  defended 
themselves  bravely ;  but  it  was  due  to  the  overpowering  attack 
of  the  Italian  soldiers.  A  neutral  observer,  Colonel  Egli  {Easier 
Nachrichten,  June  18th,  1918)  has  also  vouched  for  the  fact  that  the 
Jugo-Slav  troops  always  fought  with  courage  and  discipline  against 
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the  Italians.  And  this  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  troops  up  to 
the  last  had  the  full  support  of  the  Jugo-Slav  leaders  at  home. 
On  August  28th,  1918,  a  Slovene  Congress  was  held  at  Trieste. 
The  Deputy  Eybar,  who  has  now  played  a  great  part  in  Serbian 
politics,  was  a  member  of  the  Congress.  And  the  Congress  sent 
a  telegram  to  General  Boroevic,  himself  a  Croat,  congratulating 
him  on  the  valour  which  he  had  shown  in  fighting  against  and 
holding  back  the  Italians  and  the  Allies. 

It  is  therefore  rather  hard  to  persuade  the  Italians  that  the 
Croats  and  Slovenes  are  and  will  be  their  friends.  Even  psycho¬ 
logically  the  Jugo-Slav-Italian  problem  has  many  points  in 
common  with  the  Franco-German  question.  But  it  might  be 
argued  that  this  anti-Italian  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs  is  a  relic  of  the  old  regime,  the  procluct  of  the  old  Austrian 
school,  and  of  a  deformed  mentality  which  has  definitely  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  war.  Austria  being  destroyed,  the  Slovenes  and 
Croats  will  arise  transformed.  This  illusion  is,  of  course,  already 
gone.  The  responsible  leaders  of  Jugo-Slavia  have  already  spoken 
openly  and  have  already  set  the  future  policy  of  the  Greater 
Serbia  in  a  course  of  complete  hostility  and  aggression  against 
Italy.  Korosec,  the  President  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee, 
declares  (Az  Est)  that  “We  cannot  permit  Fiume,  Trieste,  and 
Gorizia  to  fall  under  the  rule  of  the  stranger  (Italy).”  In  the 
Times  (February  7th,  1919)  the  Serbian  Minister,  Protich,  said  : 
“The  frontiers  of  Jugo-Slavia  should  be  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Dalmatian  coast  with  its  islands,  the  Croatian  coast 
and  its  islands,  and  Fiume  and  Istria.”  Having  said  that  at 
Fiume  there  are  not  Italians,  but  Italianised  Slavs  who  speak 
Croatian,  Protich  added  :  “I  fear  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
justify  the  incorporation  of  Trieste  in  Italy.  And  if  for  reasons 
which  can  never  appear  valid  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  men  the 
possession  of  that  city  is  denied  to  the  Jugo-Slav  kingdom,  the 
just  and  reasonable  course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  it  would  be 
"'to  endow  it  with  an  organic  statute  of  international  and  quite 
exceptional  character.”  On  February  2nd,  1919,  a  meeting,  which 
was  held  at  Belgrade,  and  was  inspired  by  the  Serbian  Govern¬ 
ment,  voted  an  order  of  the  day  which  declared  that  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs  ought  to  occupy  all  the  territories,  even  west  of  the  Isonzo, 
Trieste,  and  Fiume,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  ought  to 
become  part  of  the  new  Serbian  kingdom. 

The  Jugo-Slavs,  therefore,  do  not  want  to  recognise  any  Italian 
right  to  the  Adriatic  provinces  of  Austria.  They  also  deny  Italy’s 
right  to  Trieste  and  Istria,  which  no  serious  politician  in  any 
one  of  the  Allied  countries  has  ever  thought  of  doing.  Italy,  who 
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did  not  accept  the  compromise  offered  by  Prince  von  Biilow,  wlio 
then  offered  her  more  than  the  Jugo-Slavs  now  acknowledge  as 
her  right,  and  entered  the  war  for  the  Entente  cause  and  also 
for  the  solution  of  her  Adriatic  problem,  ought  not  now  to 
allow  this  tremendous  undertaking  to  result  in  a  total  loss.  But 
it  appears  quite  evident  that  even  were  she  to  agree  to  a  total 
renunciation  in  regard  to  Dalmatia,  that  would  not  pacify  the 
Slavs,  and  Italy  would  have  grounds  to  look  seriously  to  the 
defence  of  her  own  national  territory  and  her  position  in  the 
Adriatic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Slavs  are  already  speaking  of  a  war 
for  Fiume  and  Trieste.  In  the  agitation  they  are  stirring  up 
they  are  sometimes  mysteriously  associated  with  the  surviving 
groups  of  the  Austrian  militarists  who  have  not  been  yet  reduced 
to  silence.  At  Stockholm — a  good  observatory  from  which  to 
view  Austro-German  manoeuvres,  w'here  I  lived  for  eight  months 
— I  was  able  to  follow  close  at  hand  an  interesting  game  played 
by  the  Jugo-Slav  propaganda  against  Italy,  a  game  which  began 
immediately  after  the  Armistice.  Anti-Italian  reports  published 
in  the  Vienna  papers  were  circulated  among  the  Stockholm  papers 
by  Jugo-Slav  propagandists,  and  were  given  out  there  as  having 
come  from  Swiss  sources.  And  the  same  reports  were  sent  to 
Swiss  papers  as  having  come  from  Swedish  sources.  It  was  the 
old  fantastic  story  against  Italian  policy  and  the  old  talk  of  violent 
Slav  threats  against  Italy.  These  stories  had  their  origin  in 
Vienna ;  but  the  Jugo-Slav  propagandists  changed  the  nationality 
of  them  in  order  to  make  them  appear  credible.  Now  what  was 
the  meaning  of  this  Austrian-Jugo-Slav  campaign  initiated  against 
Italy  when  the  war  had  come  to  an  end  ? 

Another  reason  which  may  well  cause  anxiety  to  Italy  is  the 
part  taken  in  this  campaign  by  foreign  elements  in  the  Allied 
countries.  The  agitation  for  Jugo-Slavia  is  carried  on  so  strongly 
and  insistently  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  problem  itself,  considered  as  a  national  problem.  Why 
not  the  same  campaign,  for  instance,  on  behalf  of  Poland  or 
Bohemia?  These  countries  have  also  struggled  mightily  against 
Germany.  Those  who  are  championing  the  cause  of  the  nationali¬ 
ties  leave  themselves  open  to  suspicion  when  they  confine  their 
campaign  entirely  to  Jugo-Slavia  against  Italy,  and  they  create 
a  reasonable  suspicion  that  they  are  entirely  interested  in  Jugo¬ 
slavia  because  it  is  against  Italy.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  are 
here  face  to  face  with  a  question  which  is  something  far  different 
from  the  national  question  of  Serbia.  Jugo-Slavia  has  become 
the  instrument  of  new  political  intrigues.  A  French  observer, 
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Jacques  Bainville,  has  well  said  :  “One  might  say  that  for  some 
politicians  Zabagria  has  become  the  centre  of  the  world.”  These 
“some  politicians”  cannot  yet  forget,  after  four  years  of  war, 
the  policy  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  which  characterised  the  old 
regime;  and  they  seem  to-day  to  be  in  search  of  any  kind  of 
political  combination  which  may  hinder  the  expansion  of  Italy 
and  throw  her  back  into  the  old  position  wherein  her  national 
life  was  cramped  and  confined  during  the  Austrian  regime.  For 
these  people  Jugo-Slavia  has  one  political  value,  and  it  ought  to 
be  encouraged  and  aggrandised  to  a  pitch  of  absurdity  precisely 
because,  in  the  Adriatic,  it  will  take  over  the  mission  held  by 
the  now  dismembered  Austria.  That  mission  would  be  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  military  threat  against  Italy  from  the  sea  and  block 
her  economic  penetration  into  the  Balkans.  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
old  enemy  who  prepared  for  war  against  Italy  while  calling  her¬ 
self  a  friend,  and  who  now,  as  in  1866,  wishes  to  hold  Italy 
manacled  by  the  threat  on  her  eastern  frontier,  both  on  land  and 
sea,  and  thus  deprive  her  of  the  sense  of  national  independence 
at  home  and  the  possibility  of  expansion  abroad. 

Dr.  Seton-Watson,  in  his  book,  The  War  and  Democracy 
(p.  261),  says,  for  instance,  that  as  regards  England  the  separation 
of  Dalmatia  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina  would  obscure  the  naval 
situation  in  the  Mediterranean.  Here  there  is  obviously  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  nationality  or  of  democracy,  but  a  question  of  returning 
to  the  old  line  of  strategic  equilibrium,  which,  although  followed 
out  by  Italy  only  very  moderately,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  national 
defence,  has  been  called  Italian  Imperialism.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  line  is  here  reverted  to  because  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Italy.  Very  well.  Italy,  during  the  last  seventy  years 
of  her  national  history,  has  fought  four  wars  against  Austria,  and 
after  the  terrible  sacrifices  which  she  has  had  to  make  she  must 
not  find  a  revived  Austria  facing  her  once  again.  But  this  neces- 
Bity  is  more  than  Italian ;  it  is  European. 

That  is  the  definite  political  meaning  of  the  Adriatic  problem. 
And  the  essential  economic  meaning  is  as  follows :  The  Jugo¬ 
slav  possession  of  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast  would  mean  the 
intervention  in  the  Adriatic  of  a  new  and  formidable  element 
which  would  not  be  Serbian.  That  element  would  be  the  com¬ 
petitor  of  Italian  commerce.  One  can  easily  see  the  point.  Serbia, 
or  Jugo-Slavia,  will  come  out  of  this  war  unified  and  enlarged, 
but  terribly  handicapped  economically.  She  can  be  reorganised 
financially  only  by  an  outsider.  That  outsider  cannot  be  Italy, 
because  (1)  Italy  herself  is  in  economic  straits  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  and  (2)  because  Serbia,  which  to-day  speaks  of  war  against 
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Italy  for  Fiume  and  Trieste,  cannot  for  a  long  time  wish  to  see 
Italian  economic  penetration  into  the  Balkans,  for  that  in  Serbia’s 
eyes  might  mean  the  forerunner  of  political  action  on  the  eastern 
Adriatic  coast,  which  is  the  subject  of  conflict  to-day.  The 
economic  protector  of  Serbia  can  only  be  some  other  great  Euro- 
pean  country.  The  Government  and  the  capitalists  of  that  other 
great  European  country  will  invest  millions  and  millions  in  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  but  as  a  return  they  will  naturally  demand  concessions  in 
regard  to  the  new  railway  across  the  Balkans,  which  is  now  in 
project,  and  also  in  regard  to  ports  and  navigation.  Strong  com- 
mercial  nuclei  for  the  purposes  of  importation  and  exportation 
would  plant  themselves  in  the  Italian  cities  of  Dalmatia  at 
the  points  of  outlet  of  the  new  railway.  New  lines  of  navigation, 
flying  the  flag  of  the  country  in  question,  would  run  along  the 
Adriatic.  Italy  would  thus  be  definitely  eliminated  from  the 
Balkans,  where  she  seeks  only  a  peaceful  and  natural  expansion 
for  her  commerce  and  her  culture ;  and  even  the  small  commer¬ 
cial  traffic  of  the  Adriatic  which  up  to  now  has  been  traditionally 
Italian  would  be  curtailed.^ 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that,  supposing  the  Jugo-Slav 
programme  were  to  be  put  into  effect,  after  four  years  of  war  the 
position  of  Italy  in  the  Adriatic  would  be  rendered  not  better, 
but  worse.  All  the  eastern  Adriatic  shore  from  Fiume  to  Albania 
would  be  in  the  possession  of  one  State  alone  confronting  Italy. 
Thus  even  a  longer  stretch  of  that  shore  would  be  under  the 
Jugo-Slav  State  than  was  under  the  old  Austria.  And  with  the 
union  of  Mount  Lovcen  to  the  defensive  system  of  the  Bay  of 
Cattaro,  we  should  have  opposed  to  Italy  military  posi¬ 
tions  that  are  among  the  most  formidable  in  the  world.*  If, 
therefore,  France  should  accept  the  invitation,  so  insistently  urged 
on  her  by  the  Jugo-Slavs,  to  become  the  economic  and  therefore 
the  political  protector  of  the  new  Serbia,  Italy  would  find  herself 
completely  enclosed — east,  west,  and  south — by  a  chain  of  French 
possessions  and  zones  of  influence.  She  would  find  herself  barred 
in  the  Adriatic  and  besieged  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  would 
become  a  French  sea.  On  the  eve  of  her  intervention  in  the  war 

(1)  In  1911  the  outgoing  shipping  from  the  larger  ports  of  Dalmatia  amounted 
to  4,994,414  tons,  of  which  4,500,646  belonged  to  the  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume ; 
so  that  nearly  all  the  shipping  belonged  to  Italian  companies,  and  461,405 
belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  itself. 

In  1910  the  importation  to  Dalmatia  by  sea  was  3,178,030  quintals,  of  which 
405,000  came  from  Italy,  and  the  exportation  from  Dalmatia  was  6,714,327 
quintals,  of  which  3,253,500  came  to  Italy. 

(2)  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Napoleon  (September  7th,  1797),  Talleyrand 
explicitly  said  that  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic  belonged  to  the  Pow'er  that 
possessed  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 
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the  Allies  promised  to  Italy  that  she  should  rule  in  the  Adriatic 
and  in  the  Near  East.  [See  article  by  Jean  Herbette,  Echo  de 
Paris  (a  Government  paper),  May  22nd,  1915.]  Having  paid  her 
debt  of  blood,  Italy  would  be  forced  to  see  these  promises  rendered 
null  and  void.  There  could  not  be  a  more  decisive  blow  in  Italy 
for  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  England  and  France,  nor  a  more 
welcome  event  for  those  Germanophiles  who  have  still  survived 
there. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  general  and  final  conclusion  that  every 
calm  and  foreseeing  political  observer  in  France  and  Great  Britain 
must  judge  Italian  aspirations  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  the 
Adriatic  problem.  The  great  majority  of  the  Italian  people  are 
anxious  to  be  the  friendly  and  faithful  ally  ol  Britain  and  France. 
They  gave  strong  surety  for  this  desire  when  they  entered  the 
war  against  Germany  and  Austria  and  placed  their  whole  national 
fortune  at  stake.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  action 
has  been  a  decisive  factor  in  the  victory  of  the  Allies. 

The  war  has  cost  Italy  far  more  dearly  than  is  recognised 
abroad,  and  for  many  years  she  will  have  to  feel  the  weight  of 
the  terrible  losses  that  have  been  endured.  During  the  critical 
period  of  taxation,  if  the  Italian  people  were  to  feel  that  their 
sacrifice  had  been  in  vain,  they  might  be  driven  in  a  moment 
of  despair  to  opix)se  the  policy  which  made  the  war  and  made 
the  new  Alliance.  One  must  not  forget  this  factor  of  the 
collective  psychic  sensibility  of  a  people.  And  one  must 
remember  that  it  was  after  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis 
that  Italy  accepted  the  hard  yoke  of  the  Alliance  with  Austria 
and  Germany. 

To-day  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  save  the  new  Alliance  be¬ 
tween  Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  Politicians  speak  of  confining 
and  isolating  Germany  in  order  to  secure  peace  in  the  future ;  but 
if  that  plan  for  securing  the  peace  of  Europe  is  to  be  successful, 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  enclose  Germany  within  rigid  terri¬ 
torial  barriers.  One  must  also  raise  against  her  an  encirclement 
of  solidarity  in  feeling  and  friendship  among  the  countries  that 
have  fought  and  beaten  her. 

In  safely  securing  the  friendship  of  Italy,  by  means  of  a  fair 
solution  of  the  Adriatic  problem.  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
have  no  grounds  to  fear  that  injustice  would  revert  on  Serbia. 
The  noisy  propaganda  of  many  of  the  Jugo-Slav  agitators  has 
thrown  out  of  perspective  the  national  problem  of  Serbia.  This 
has  been  done  by  openly  exaggerating  the  gravity  of  the  Dalmatian 
problem  for  Serbia.  Serbia  will  come  out  of  this  war  fourfold 
greater  territorially  than  she  was  before,  absorbing  a'  vast  non- 
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Slav  territory.  The  heart  of  national  Serbia  is  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  In  Dalmatia  there  is  also  a  great  mass  of  Slav 
people ;  but  they  are  Croatian,  not  Serb.  And  that  the  difference 
counts  even  to-day  is  shown  by  a  telegram  that  was  sent  on 
February  8th,  1919,  by  a  meeting  of  the  Croatian  delegates  at 
Zagabria,  protesting,  among  other  things,  against  the  Serbian 
occupation  of  Dalmatia  and  demanding  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  Serbian  troops.  And  in  Dalmatia  there  are  also  Italians, 
whose  numbers  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  only  by  falsi- 
fications  which  even  the  Central  Commission  for  Statistics  at 
Vienna  has  denounced.  And  there  are  some  200,000  Morlacchi 
who  have  no  racial  affinity  with  the  Slavs,  although  the  Austrian 
statistics  confound  them  with  Croats  and  Serbs.  From  the 
national  point  of  view,  therefore,  Dalmatia  is  a  mixed  country. 

And  there  is  no  real  difficulty  of  an  outlet  for  Jugo-Slavia. 
Not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  in  an  official  Serbian  publication, 
edited  by  Professor  Cvijic,  of  the  Belgrade  University,  it  is  stated 
that  for  her  economic  independence  an  opening  to  the  sea  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sutorina,  nine  kilometres  wide,  would  be  sufficient 
for  Serbia.^  And  in  the  same  publication  it  is  said  (pp.  56  and 
57)  that  an  outlet  in  Dalmatia  would  be  too  eccentric  for  Serbia; 
for  she  could  very  much  better  profit  by  a  port  at  Antivari  or 
in  Albania.  As  things  stand  to-day,  however,  Serbia  will  have 
hundreds  of  kilometres  of  Adriatic  coast-land. 

In  the  Serbian  national  movement  it  was  a  long  time  before 
Dalmatia  was  even  thought  of.  In  his  documental  record  of  the 
Balkan  Alliance  against  the  Turks,  in  the  years  1912-1913,®  the 
ex-Premier  of  Bulgaria,  Iv.  E.  Guechoff,  a  friend  of  the  Entente, 
quotes  the  declarations  made  to  him  by  the  Serbian  Foreign 
Minister,  M.  Milovanovic,  in  a  conversation  which  they  had  on 
the  night  of  October  11th,  in  the  train  between  Belgrade  and 
Lapovo.  The  declaration  was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Alliance 
it  was  arranged  that  if  at  one  and  the  same  time  they  should 
succeed  in  wiping  out  both  Turkey  and  Austria,  Serbia  would 
have  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  Eoumania  would  have  Transyl¬ 
vania.  Of  Dalmatia  no  mention  was  made. 

The  possession  of  the  whole  of  Dalmatia  is  therefore  not  an 
essential  necessity,  not  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  Serbia.  Some 
concession  might  be  made  on  Serbia’s  part.  Italy  is  certainly 
not  hostile  to  the  Serbian  national  movement  for  unification. 
But  she  does  not  forget  that  in  the  war  against  Austria,  in  1859, 
which  gained  only  Lombardy,  the  small  kingdom  of  Piedmont 

(1)  L'annexion  de  la  Botnie  Henegovine  et  la  question  serbe,  Paris,  Hachette. 

(2)  L'allianct  balkanique,  Paris,  1915,  Hachette. 
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gave  over  two  entire  provinces,  Nice  and  Savoy,  in  order  to  gain 
the  help  of  France.  And,  finally,  none  of  the  new  nations 
liberated  from  the  Austrian  yoke  should  forget  the  fact  that  it 
was  Italy  who  destroyed  Austria  and  gRve  them  their  freedom.' 

ViRGiNio  Gayda. 

(1)  W.  K.  McClure,  correspondent  of  the  Times:  Italy's  Part  in  the  War, 
Florence,  1918,  Bemporad  :  “  TTie  number  of  Italian  dead  is  467,934,  or  precisely 
1.3  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  of  Italy  in  1915.  This  percentage  is 
practically  identical  with  the  proportion  which  the  British  total  of  dead  hears 
to  the  white  population  of  the  British  Empire.  And  Italy’s  losses  were  suffered 
in  a  shorter  period  than  ours,  by  nine  months.  No  one  may  now  question  the 
extent  of  her  sacrifice.”  (Page  107.) 

"The  enemy  were  superior  in  numbers,  and  greatly  superior  in  artillery,  and 
they  had  an  immense  advantage  in  positions.  Ten  Austro-Hungarian  divisions 
had  been  moved  to  other  fronts  since  the  Italian  victory  in  June,  but  63  divisions 
still  lay  between  the  Stelvio  and  the  sea.  Facing  these  were  51  Italian  divisions, 
three  British,  two  French,  a  Czecho-Slovak  Legion,  and  an  American  regiment. 
And  the  reserves  were  already  nearly  exhausted.”  (Pages  102-103.) 

“  In  England,  owing  to  the  meagreness  of  the  official  comm/uniquis  and  the 
way  in  which  the  battle  developed,  the  skilfulness  of  the  plan  and  the  msq^'nitude 
of  the  operations  were'not  at  first  understood.  Some  comments  went  very  far 
astray,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  believe  that  the  enemy  made  little  resistance. 
Until  his  front  was  broken,  by  the  skill  of  the  battle-plan  and  splendid  fighting 
of  the  attacking  troops,  his  defence  was  stubborn  enough,  as  the  tale  of  losses 
will  show.  But  he  was  outmanoeuvred  and  outfought,  and  in  the  end  his  courage 
gave  way.  Resistance  changed  rapidly  to  retreat,  and  retreat  to  rout  and 
surrender.  The  Austrian  Army  ceased  to  exist.  A  few  hours  before  the 
Armistice  came  into  force  General  Diaz  was  able  to  announce  the  capture  of 
300,000  prisoners  and  5,000  guns.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  exceeded 
700,000.”  {Italian  Offensive,  Ottohre-Xovemhre,  1919,  page  105.) 
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“TITUS  OATES  IN  WAR  TIME.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, 

It  would  need  considerable  space  to  answer  fully  Mr.  Brooks’s 
article;  but  the  subject  is  of  such  importance  to  the  safety  of  the 
nation  that  I  will  try  to  deal  with  the  chief  points  he  raises. 

Mr.  Brooks’s  statements  and  arguments  give  the  impression,  if  I 
may  say  so  in  all  courtesy,  of  being  drawn  largely  from  his  own 
inner  consciousness,  not  based  on  actual  study  of  the  subject.  He 
attributes  to  Germans  actions  and  an  attitude  of  mind  that  he  thinks 
probable  and  natural,  forgetting  that  German  mentality  is  a  thing 
apart. 

Before  the  war,  few  people  were  more  virulently  attacked  than 
those  who  warned  this  nation  either  that  Germany  was  preparing  to 
fight  or  that  she  had  a  spy  system  in  this  country,  the  former  being 
denounced  as  malignants,  the  latter  as  imbeciles.  The  first  class 
now  needs  no  defence;  as  to  the  second,  we  have  the  unimpeachable 
authority  of  Lord  Haldane  (November  25,  1914)  that  the  Germans 
had  obtained  certain  advantages  through  “  the  extraordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  system  which  Germany  organised  in  this  country  long  before 
the  wor.”  Undoubtedly  many  of  these  spies  were  rounded  up  at 
once;  but  Mr.  Brooks  is  again  in  eiror  when  he  makes  the  dogmatic 
statement  that  all  spies  are  neutrals  or  traitors. '  Many  are,  no 
doubt;  but  Lody,  Kupferle,  the  interesting  Von  der  Goltz,  who 
figures  in  the  Von  Papen  papers  as  Mr.  Bridgman  Taylor,  Count 
James  Minotto,  who  was  neither  a  Count  nor  an  Italian,  and  who, 
after  visiting  this  country,  was  arrested  by  the  U.S.A.  police,  not 
to  mention  Trebitsch-Lincoln,  to  name  but  a  few,  were  all  Germans; 
while  before  the  war  the  Ernst  case  showed  that  not  only  a  German, 
but — I  am  sorry  to  shock  Mr.  Brooks — a  German  hairdresser,  who 
had  been  carrying  on  business  in  this  country  for  sixteen  years  and 
had  always  posed  as  an  Englishman,  was  one  of  Steinhauer’s  agents. 

But  this  enemy  alien  problem  goes  far  deeper  than  any  question 
of  what  may  be  termed  profession^  spies — the  kind  of  spy  who  tries 
to  pick  up  or  buy  confidential  naval  or  military  information  or  con¬ 
fidential  Government  documents.  All  countries  have  a  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice.  It  remained  for  Germany  to  make  espionage,  as  she  made 
perjury,  a  virtue  in  all  her  citizens,  who,  wherever  they  went,  served 
as  agents  of  the  Fatherland,  travellers  at  once  in  German  goods  and 
German  Kultur,  working  for  the  economic  and  intellectual  conquest 
of  the  lands  wherein  they  settled,  a  process  which  was  to  precede 
and  facilitate  Germany’s  domination  of  the  world.  As  Treitschke 
has  w'ritten:  “  Every  good  subject  is  a  latent,  and,  if  needs  be,  an 
active  spy.” 

That  is  “  Weltpolitik.”  It  is  to  that  kind  of  espionage — far  more 
dangerous  than  professional  spying — that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
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referring  when  he  talked  of  the  Gemaans  settled  in  this  country 
during  the  last  twenty  years  being  spies.  It  is  generally  beheved 
that  the  deliberate  permeation  of  this  country  began  about  the  date 
of  the  South  African  war,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the 
Germans  de-naturalised  for  disloyalty  under  the  recent  Act  had 
settled  here  much  earlier. 

To  Mr.  Brooks  the  idea  that  Germans  settled  here  or  apparently 
anywhere  else,  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  system,  partly  political 
and  partly  commercial,  is  a  wild,  unsubstantiated  delusion. 

In  a  paper  called  the  German  Export  Review,  so  far  back  as  1909, 
occurred  this  pregnant  phrase :  “  If  one  wishes  to  conquer  a  country 
economically,  and  for  all  time,  it  is  essential  to  begin  with  the 
export  of  men.”  On  that  principle  Germany  has  systematically 
acted.  Her  peaceful  penetration  of  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
even  to  some  extent  h'rance,  is  known  and  proved.  There  is  no 
longer  controversy  about  it.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  have  not  space  to  deal  with  it,  but  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  an  incident  in  Belgium  which  has  a  curious  parallel 
in  this  country.  In  1913,  at  the  German  centenary  fetes,  Germans 
in  Belgium  were  invited  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  strengthening 
German  armaments.  That  in  itself  was  rather  curious,  and  might 
be  considered  a  breach  of  international  courtesy;  but  the  appeal 
continued:  “It  is  no  less  natural  that,  in  certain  cases,  several 
friends  of  Germany  who,  as  the  result  of  certain  circumstances  had 
renounced  their  nationality,  should  gladly  seize  this  opportunity  to 
remember  their  attachment  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  thus 
give  a  visible  and  tangible  token  thereof.”  They  did. 

Belgium  is  a  small  nation ;  Great  Britain  a  Great  Power.  A  fund 
was  also  raised  in  this  country  in  1913,  but  the  courtesies  were 
observed;  it  was  not  to  strengthen  Germany’s  armaments,  but  was 
a  Jubilee  Fund  in  honour  of  the  Kaiser  when  the  German  Colony 
was  invited  to  “  prove  its  love  to  the  Fatherland  and  its  respectful 
attachment  to  the  exalted  personality  which  is  at  its  head  ’  ’ ;  and 
the  money  was  devoted  to  German  educational  and  philanthropic 
objects.  The  subscribers  included  many  naturalised  British  subjects 
who  apparently  were  then  perfectly  willing  to  be  regarded  as 
“  Germans.” 

This  immediately  raises  the  question  of  the  sincerity  or  otherwise 
of  many  German  naturalisations.  Has  Mr.  Brooks  read  the  Del- 
briick  Law  or,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  illuminating,  the  discussion 
in  the  Reichstag  which  preceded  its  adoption?  Let  me  give  the 
Kaiser’s  own  view.  “  The  strengthening  of  the  German  element  in 
foreign  countries  will  be  promoted  by  a  Bill  about  to  be  presented  to 
you  which  will  revise  the  law  of  Imperial  and  State  nationality  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  easier  for  Germans  to  remain  German 
subjects  or  to  acquire  German  nationality  when  they  have  lost  it.” 
Or  Herr  Delbruck’s: — 

“  Most  of  those  who  now  left  Germany  did  so  not  in  order  to  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  Fatherland  but  to  work  in  the  service  of  the 
Fatherland.” 

Then  followed  allusions  to  the  rule  that  foreigners  must  naturalise 
before  admission  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  therefore  that  Germans 
must  be  saved  this  sacrifice  by  a  legislative  permission  to  commit 
perjury.  And  Mr.  Brooks  is  surprised  and  shocked  that  the  Stock 
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Exchange  and  other  similar  business  organisations  should  take  steps 
to  protect  themselves  from  this  kind  of  secret  treachery. 

The  truth  is  that  just  as  the  Germans  have  shown  us  that  iu  war 
they  know  no  humanity,  and  all  atrocities,  however  shocking,  are 
permissible,  so  in  commercial  and  economic  war  they  know  no  scruple 
of  honour  or  good  faith.  Espionage,  perjury,  blackmail — all  are 
lawful — to  win  1  Let  Mr.  Brooks  read  fciir  Edward  Goschen’s  report 
on  the  German  scheme  for  ‘  ‘  cornering  ’  ’  the  Press  of  the  world  in 
the  interests  of  German  trade  with  its  naive  conclusion :  “It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  that  they 
are  preparing  the  ground  for  a  vast  system  of  international  black¬ 
mail.  ’  ’ 

The  people  who  have  been  devastating  Europe  for  the  last  four 
years  were  not  likely  to  stick  at  such  a  trifle  as  blackmail ! 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  naturalised  Germans  in 
this  country  who  have  proved  overt  traitors  is  small.  No  doubt;  but 
this  country  has  never  been  invaded.  Let  Mr.  Brooks  read  what 
Germans  naturalised  as  Belgians  did  in  that  country  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  troops  poured  in;  does  he  imagine  that  there  would  be  no 
natui'alised  British  subjects  who,  if  such  a  disaster  had  happened 
here,  would  have  shown  themselves  “Germans  at  heart’’?  .\nd 
does  he  not  guess  that  “  Germans  at  heart  ’’  may  be  clever  enough 
to  see  they  can  serve  the  Fatherland  better  by  keeping  quiet  till 
the  peace? 

“  1  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  invasion  of  the 
German  banks  hurt  London  and  did  us  a  mortal  injury,  while  the 
identical  operations  of  the  French  and  Italian  banks  were  a  blessing 
to  be  welcomed. ’’ 

So  Mr.  Brooks.  The  answer  is  plain ;  the  operations  of  the  German 
and  the  French  banks  were  not  identical.  To  explain  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  the  German  banks  which  Mr.  Brooks  regards  as  such  inno¬ 
cent  financial  institutions  would  require  a  volume.  The  German 
banks  have  throughout  the  world  been  the  spear-head  of  the  German 
commercial  army.  They  do  not  compete;  they  wage  war.  Espion¬ 
age  plays  a  great  part  in  their  operations.  Has  Mr.  Brooks  ever 
heard  of  the  elaborate  card  indexes  of  firms  and  business  men  that 
the  German  banks  in  London  keep  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
banks  in  Berlin  ?  Has  he  ever  examined  the  workings  of  the  German 
re-insurance  system  ?  Financial  preparedness  for  war  was  one  of  the 
great  duties  of  the  German  banks;  and  as  Sir  Edward  Holden  has 
stated,  the  hasty  sale  of  securities  by  the  banks  and  their  customers 
in  July,  1914,  was  the  first  ominous  warning  of  the  storm  to  come. 
The  German  banks  knew. 

As  in  banking,  so  in  trade,  German  operations  are  largely  political 
and  always  directed  to  the  predominance  of  Germany.  Does  Mr. 
Brooks  really  think  there  was  nothing  premeditated  in  the  fact  that^ 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  spelter  of  Australia  was  under  control 
of  the  Frankfort  Metal  Octopus,  that  all  the  wolfram  ore  of  Burma 
went  to  Germany,  that  Germans  had  got  such  a  grip  on  many  of 
our  businesses  that  they  had  actually  power  to  veto  the  supply  of 
such  essentials  as  iron  ore  to  British  firms? 

The  proof  is  overwhelming  that  Germans  strive  in  this  and  other 
countries  to  form  an  “  imperium  in  imperio  ’’  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind.  They  do  not  always  keep  themselves  apart  from  the  native 
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community;  on  the  contrary,  a  section  appear  to  merge  in  it  by 
naturalisation  and  in  other  ways,  but  they  maintain  their  connection 
with  their  land  of  origin  undiminished.  Every  nation  which  has  any 
care  for  its  independence  and  national  safety  must  take  steps  to 
protect  itself  against  this  form  of  permeation.  The  exclusion  of  all 
Germans — at  least  for  a  considerable  period — and  the  repatriation 
of  Germans  in  this  country  are  obvious  measures.  In  regard  to  the 
last,  no  doubt  some  exceptions  may  be  necessary.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  there  would  be  any  real  difficulty  in  making  such  exceptions 
if  the  authorities  would  show  their  sincerity  and  good  faith  by 
eliminating  certain  Germans  of  great  wealth,  naturalised  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  whom  this  nation  has  had  more  than  enough.  Unfortunately 
firmness  of  this  kind  seems  impossible  to  politicians. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  by  placing  certain 
I  restrictions  on  aliens  we  should  be  making  a  break  with  the  historic 
pohcy  of  this  country;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  be  returning  to 
it.  The  Act  of  Settlement  which  excluded  naturalised  subjects  from 
Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council  was  but  part  of  the  national  policy 
of  our  forebears,  which,  admittedly  generous  to  foreign  settlers,  yet 
jealously  preserved  certain  essential  rights  and  privileges  for  the 
native-born. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  just  touch  on  the  one  overwhelming  ground 
for  the  anti-German  agitation  in  this  country — the  crimes  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  crimes  of  which  Germany  has  shown  no  consciousness  and  for 
which  she  has  displayed  no  repentance.  In  1875,  Sir  Robert  Morier 
wrote  of  the  Germany  of  that  date,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  her 
“action  would  be  stamped  with  a  pedantic  ferocity, »  a  scientific 
cynicism,  an  academic  cruelty,  which  history  would  never  forget  and 
mankind  would  take  a  long  time  to  forgive.” 

That  remarkable  forecast  has  been  fulfilled.  And  I  say  emphati¬ 
cally  that  those  who  would  instantly  condone  the  crimes  oi  the 
Germans  and  welcome  them  back  to  commercial  and  social  inter¬ 
course  are,  though  no  doubt  unconsciously,  making  the  repetition  of 
such  crimes  in  future  wars  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

Mr.  Brooks  suggests  that  a  League  of  Nations  will  be  an  idle 
dream  if  peoples  perpetuate  hatreds;  surely  a  League  of  Nations 
will  be  something  worse  thqn  an  idle  dream  if  it  comes  into  the 
world  to  show  that  a  criminal  nation  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  that 
German  Kultur  is  as  valuable  a  possession  and  as  profitable  in 
practice  as  honour,  chivalry,  and  humanity. 

Youm  faithfully, 

E.  Bowden-Smith, 

Hon.  See.,  British  Empire  Union, 

Vehniary  13,  1910.  346  Strand,  W.C.2. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sib, 

I  notice  that  Sir  Sidney  Low,  fortified  by  his  wide  experience 
of  Fleet  Street,  has  been  informing  the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  how  he,  in  association  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Pollen,  of  the  Argo 
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Company,  Ltd.,  14  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  would  have 
handled  the  Grand  Fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  If  the  high  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Commsuider-in-Chief,  with  a  record  of  over  forty  years’ 
distinguished  service  in  the  Navy  of  the  world,  suffers  by  such  criti¬ 
cism,  the  nation  has  lost  all  sense  of  gratitude  for  its  late  salvation. 

Sir  Sidney  Low  has  made  free  with  my  name,  declaring  that 
I  have  written  a  book  in  conjunction  wdth  Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe, 
and  he  has  also  referred,  in  that  connection,  to  what  he  represents 
as  my  opinions.  I  must  ask  permission  to  affirm  that  Sir  Sidney 
Low’s  assertion,  so  far  as  it  concerns  me,  is  false,  and,  therefore, 
his  consequential  statement  as  to  my  views  on  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
does  not  arise. 

Yours,  etc., 

Archibald  Hurd. 

February,  1919. 
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